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NOTE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 


Sucm hae been the rapidity of the demand for successive impressions of this 
ook, that I have found it impossible, anti} now, 10 correct at pagea 12, 66, and 
76 three crrors of statoment made in the former odstions ; rum! some fow other 
mnustaker, not in themsolves important, st pages 75, 80, and 81. I take tho 
‘opportunity of adding, that the mention at p. 2is not an allunon to the 
swoll-known ‘Penny’ ant ‘Batunlay’ magasines, bat to woikly parindicala af 
woane yoars’ exhes ne resembling then a form. Ono ot thom, I have since 
found from « lat.y montinn by Di kers himself, was presumaluy of alew wholo- 
‘fomag anil inutructive echuracter. ‘1 used,’ be sayy, ‘when I was at school, to 
“take In tho Terrific Reyister, waking mysclf un peabsbly miserable, and 
* frightening my very wita out of my head, for the nmall charge of » penny 
“weekly; which, considering that there vos an illastretion to every number 
‘{n which there was always # pool of blood, aud at leat one holy, was cheap.” 
An obliging correspondent writes to me upon my reference tn the Fex-nnder- 
‘the-hill, at pp. 42-2: ‘Will yu peniast me to may, that the house, shut up 
“god almost xniacua, ia still to be found at the bottom of @ eurous and most 
“ preciphooun court, the entrance of which is just past Sslisbury-strvet. . 
“Tt was ouer, T chink, the apyrcch to uhe haifpeuny boats. The house is 
+ now shut ont frvin the wator-aile by tho Smbankment," 


Patacu Gate Hocen, Kxsarrsor, 
and Deseesbe , IT . 
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LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHAPTER IL. 


CHILDHOOD. 
1812—1822, 


CHantes Dickuns, the most, popular novolist of the 


century and one of the greatest humourists that England . 


has produced, was born at Landport in Portsea on Friday 
the seventh of February, 1812, 

His father, John Dickens, a clerk in the Navy-pay 
office, was at this time stationed in the Portsmouth 
dockyard. He had made soquaintance with the lady, 
Elizabeth Barrow, who became afterwards his wife, 
through her elder brother, Thomas Barrow, also engaged 
on the establishment at Somersct-house; and she bore 
him in all a family of eight children, of whom two died 
in infancy, The eldest, Fanny (born 1810), was followed 
by Oharles,(entered in the bapti#mal register of Portsea 


Ponrama : 
wit, 


as Charles John Huffham, though on the very rare Funlly of 


occasions when he subscribed that name he wrote #22." 
Hoffam); by another son, named Alfred, who died in 
childhood ; by Letitia (born 1816); by another denapiers 


vou. 1. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. (Oaarrex 


Portes: Harriet, who died also in childhood; by Frederick (born 


1812-14 





i 


1820) ; by Alfred Lamert (born 1822); and by Augustus 
(born 1827); of all of whom only, the second deughter 
now survives, 

‘Walter Scott tells us, in his fragment of autobiography, 
speaking of the atrange remedies applied to his lameness, 
that he remembered lying on the floor in the parlour of 
his grandfather's farm-house, swathed up in « sheepskin 
warm from the body of the sheep, being then not three 
years old, David Copperfield’s memory goes beyond this. 
He represents himself seeing so far back into the blank 
of his infancy, as to discern therein his mother and her 
servant, dwarfed to his sight by stooping down or kneel- 
ing on the floor, and himself going unsteadily from the 
one to the other. He admits this may be fancy, though 
he believes the power of observation in numbers of very 
young children to be quite wonderful for ita closeness and 
socuracy, and thinks that the recollection of most of us 
can go farther back into such times than many of us 
suppose, But what he adds is certainly not fancy. ‘If 
‘it should appear from anything I may eet, down in this 
‘narrative that I was a child of close observation, or that 
‘asa man I have a strong memory of my childhood, I un- 
‘doubtedly lay claim to both of these characteristica,’ 
Applicable as it might be to David Copperfield, this 
waa simply and unaffectedly true of Charles Dickens. 

He has often told me that he remembered the small 
front garden to the house at Portses, from which he was 
taken away when he was two years old, and where, 
watched by, nurse through a low kitchen-window almost 


Fost} CHILDHOOD. 


level with the gravel-walk, he trotted about with some- 
thing to eat, and his little elder sister with him. He 
was carried from the garden one day to see the soldiers 
exercise; and I perfectly recollect, that, on our being at 
Portsmouth together while he was writing Nickleby, he 
recognized the exact shape of the military parade seen by 
him as a very infant,on the same spot, a quarter of a 
century before. 

‘When his father was again brought up by bis duties 
to London from Portsmouth, they went into lodgings in 
Norfolk-atreet, Middlesex-hospital; and it lived also in 
the child's memory that they had come away from Portsea 
in thesnow. Their home, shortly after, was again changod, 
on the elder Dickens being placed upon duty in Chatham 
dockyard; and the house where he lived in Chatham, 
which had a plain-looking whitewashed plaster-front and 
@ small garden before and behind, was in St. Mary's-placo, 
otherwise called the Brook, and next door 40 a Baptist 
meeting-house called Providence-chapel, of which a Mr. 
Giles to be presently mentioned was minister. Charles 
at this time was between four and five years old;* and 
here he stayed till he was nine. Here the most durablo 
of bis early impressions were received ; and the associations 
that were around him when he died, were those which at 
the outaet af his life had affected him most strongly. 


‘+ “T.ahall oud this letter short, for they are playing Masanicllo in the desiring 
* room, and I feel ranch a2 I waed fo do when I was a small child a few milen 
‘ lf, and Bomabody (who I wonder, and which way did She go, whan she died) 
* hummed the evening bymn to me, snd I cried on the pillow—olther with the 
* yemorecfal conselouuess of baring kicked Somebody eles, oc because still 
‘ Bamabody alee had hurt my feelings in the comrse of the dag.’" From Gade- 
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The house called Gadehill-plare stands on the strip of 
highest ground in the main road between Rochester and 
Gravesend, Often had we travelled. past it together, years 
and years before it became his home; and never without 
some allusion to what he told me when first I saw it in 
his company, that amid the recollections connected with 
his childhood it held always a prominent place, for, upon 
first. weeing it as he came from Chatham with his father, 
and looking up at it with much admiration, he had been 
promised that he might himself live in it, or in some 
such house, when he came to be a man, if he would only 
work hard enough, Which for a long time was his ambi- 
tion. The story is a pleasant one, and receives authentic 
confirmation at the opening of one of his easays on 
travelling abroad, when as he passes along the road to 
Canterbury there crosses it a vision of his former self. 

‘So smooth was the old high road, and so freah were 
‘the horses, and so fast went I, that it was midway 
“between Gravesend and Rochester, and the widening 
‘river was bearing the ships, white sailed or black-smoked, 
‘out to sea, when I noticed by the wayside a very queer 
‘amall boy. 

‘“ Holloa 1” said I, to the very queer small boy, “where 
** do you live?” 

«# At Chatham,” says he. 

«* What do you do there?” says I. 

«#1 go to achool,” says he, 

‘I took him up in a moment, and we went on. Pre- 


‘Bill, 24 Sep. 1857. ‘Being here again, or an mach bere as anywhere in 
* particle." 
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‘gently, the very queer small boy says, “This is Gads-hill Carrie: 
“we are coming to, where Falstaff went out to rob those sete, 
«travellers, and ran away.” 
«* You know something about Falstaff, eh t” said I. 
‘# All about him,” said the very queer small boy, “I © . fon 
**am old (I am nine), and I read all sorts of books. But 
«do let ua stop at the top of the hill, and look at the 
‘“ house there, if you please |” 
«You admire that house?” eaid L 
«« Bless you, sir,” said the very queer small boy, “when 
*“T was not more than balf as old as nine, it used to boa 
‘* treat for me to be brought to look at it. And now Iam 
** nine, I come by myself to look at it, And ever since I 
“can recollect, my father, seeing me so fond of it, hax 
«* often said to me, If you were to be very persevering and 
«“ wore to work hard, you might some day come to live in 
««4, Though that’s impossible!” said the very queer 
‘small boy, drawing a low breath, and now staring at the 
‘house out of window with all his might. 
I was rather amazed to be told this by the very queer 
‘small boy; for that house happens to be my houso, and 
‘I have reason to beliove that what he said was true.’ 
The queer small boy was indeed his very self. Ho Bene 
was a very little and a very sickly boy, He was subjoct 
to attacks of violent spasm which disabled him for any 
active exertion. He was never a good little crickct- 
player. He was never a first-rate hand at marbles, or 
peg-top, or prisoner's base, _But he had great pleasure in 
watching the other boys, officers’ sons for the most part, 
at these games, reading while they played; and he had 
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Onarean: always the belief that this early sickness had brought to 





Hi 


himeelf one inestimable advantage, in the circumstance of 
his weak health having strongly inclined him to reading. 
¢ It will not appear, as my narrative moves on, that he owed 
much to his parents, or was other than in his first letter 
to Washington Irving he described himself to bave been, 
‘very small and not-over-particularly-taken-care-of boy ;’ 
but he has frequently been. heard to say that bis first desire 
for knowledge, and his earliest passion for reading, were 
awakened by his mother, who taught him the first rudi- 
mente not only of English, but also, a little later, of Latin. 
She taught him regularly every day for a long time, and 
taught him, he waa convinced, thoroughly well I once 
put to him a question in connection with this to which he 
teplied in almost exactly the words he placed five years 
later in the mouth of David Oopperfield. ‘1 faintly 
‘remember her teaching me the alphabet; and when I 
"Jook upon the fat black letters in the primer, tho 
‘pussling novelty of their shapes, and the easy good 
‘nature of O and S, always seem to present themselves 
‘before me as they used to do.’ 
Then followed the preparatory day-school, a school 
for girls and boys to which he went with his sister 
* Fanny, aud which was in a place called Rome (pronounced 
Boom) lane. Revisiting Chatham in his manhood, and 
looking for the place, he found it had been pulled down 
to make a new street, ‘ages’ before: but, out of the dis- 
tance of the ages, arose nevertheless a not dim impres- 
aion, that it had bean over a dyer’s shop; that he went 
up steps to it; that he had frequently grazed his knees 
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in doing 00; and that in frying to scrape the mud off a Cuarmun: 
very unsteady little shoe, he generally got his leg over 27°21. | 
the scraper." Other similar memories of childhood have 
dropped from him occasionally in his lesser writings; , 
whose readers may remember how vividly portions of 

his boyhood are reproduced in his fancy of the Christmaa- 

tree, and will hardly have forgotten what he says, in his 
thoughtful little paper on Nurse’s-stories, of the doubtful 

places and people to which children may be introduced 
before they are six years old, and forced, night after night, 

to go back to against their wills, by servants to whom 

they ave entrusted. That childhood exaggerates what it 

8008, too, has he not tenderly told? How he thought the 
Rochester High-streat must be at least as wide as Regent- Rochon 
street, which he afterwards discovered to be little better 
than a lane; how the public clock in it, supposed to be 

the finest clock in the world, turned out to be ag moon- 

faced and weak a clock as a man’s eyes ever saw; and 

how, in its town-hall, which had appoared to him once 

80 glorious a structure that he had sct it up in his mind 

aa the model on which the gevie of the lamp built the 


“ ‘The mistress of the establishment holds no place in our memory} but, Aehool is 
‘seampant on oe eternal door-mat, in on oternal entry Jong snl narrow, ts a Rome-moe 
*paffy pug-dog, with © permonal azimosiiy towards us, who triumphs over 
‘time, ‘Tho bark of that baleful Pug, s oartain radiating way ke had af 
“snapping at oar undofniled loge, the ghastly grisning of his moist black 
‘munie and white teeth, and the insclence of his crisp tail curled like 3 
‘pastoral crook, all live and Scurish. From an ciberwiss unaccountable an 
‘ciation of him with a fiddls, we conclude that he was of Freach extractic 
‘and his name Fidile, He belonged to some female, chiefly inbabiting a by 
parlear, whose life sppenra to us te have been consumed in suifing, and 
‘wearing a brown beaver bonnet’'—Repriated Pieces, 987. (in euch quot 
‘tons as are sande from hie writings, the Charles Dickens Edition will be tax 
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palace fur Aladdin, he hed painfully to recognize a mere 
mean little heap of bricks, like a chapel gone demented. 
‘Yet not so painfully, either, when second thoughts wisely 
came, ‘Ah! who was I that I should quarrel with the 
‘town for being changed to me, when I myself had come 
‘back, so changed, to it? All my early readings and 
‘early imaginations dated from this place, and I took 
*them away so foll of innocent construction and guileless 
‘belief, and I brought them back so worn and torn, 80 
*muoh the wiser and eo much the worse!’ 

And here I may at once expressly mention, what 
already has been hinted, that even as Fielding described 
himself and his belongings in Captain Booth and 
Amelia, and protested always that he had writ in his 
docks nothing more than he had seen in life, so it may 
be said of Dickens in more especial relation to David 
Copperfield. Many guesses have been made since his 
death, connecting David's autobiography with his own; 
accounting, by means of such actual experiences, for the 
0 frequent recurrence in his writings of the prison-life, 
its humour and pathos, described in them with such 
wonderful reality; and discovering, in what David tele 
Steerforth at school of the stories he had read in his 
childhood, what it was that had given the bent to his 
own genius, There is not only truth in all this, but i¢ 
will very shortly be seen that the identity went deeper 
than any bad supposed, and covered experiences not less 
startling in the reality than they appear to be in the 
fiction. 

Of the ‘readings’ and ‘imaginations’ which he describes 
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aa brought away from Chatham, this authority can tell Cassa. 
ug, It is one of the many passages in Copperfield which nea 


are literally true, and its proper place is here, ‘My 


‘father had left a small collection of books in a little Amal 


‘room upstairs to which I had access (for it adjoined Money. 


‘my own), and which nobody elee in our house ever 
‘troubled. ‘From that blossed little room, Roderick 
‘Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom 
‘Jones, the Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quimote, Gil Blas, 
‘and Robinaon Crusoe came out, a glorious host, to keep 
‘me company, They kept alive my fancy, and my hope 
‘of something beyond that place and time,—they, and 
‘the Arabian Nights, and the Tales of the Genii—and 
‘did me no harm; for, whatever harm was in some of 
‘them, was not there for me; J knew nothing of it, It 
‘is astonishing to me now, how I found time, in the midst 
‘of my porings and blunderings over heavier themes, to 
‘read those books as I did. It is curious to me how I 
‘could ever have consoled myself under my small troubles 
‘(which were great troubles to me), by impersonating my 
‘favorite characters in them. . . . I have been Tom Jones 
‘(a child’s Tom Jones, a harmless creature) for a week 
‘together. I have sustained my own idea of Roderick 
‘Random for a month at a stretch, I verily believe, I 
‘had a greedy relish for a few volumes of voyages and 
‘travela—I forget what, now—that were on those shelves; 
‘and for days and days I can remember to have gone 
‘about my region of our house, armed with the cantre- 
‘piece out of an old set of boot-trees : the perfect realiea- 
‘tion of Captain Somebody, of the royal British navy, 
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‘in dang beset by eavages, and resolved to sell 
this life at ¢ price... .. When I think of it, the 
‘picture always rises in my mind, of a summer evening, 
‘the boys at play in the churchyard, and I sitting on my 
"hed, reading as if for life. Every barn in the neighbour- 
‘hood, every stone in the church, and every foot of the 
‘churchyard, bad some association of its own, in my mind, 
‘connected with these books, and stood for some locality 
‘made famous in them. I have seen Tom Pipes go 
‘climbing up the chureh-steeple; I have watched Strap, 
‘with the knapsack on his back, stopping to rest himself 
‘upon the wicket-gate; and I know that Commodore 
‘Trunnion held that club with Mr. Pickle, in the parlor 
‘of our little village alchouse.’ Every word of this 
personal recollection had been written down as fact, some 
yoars before it found ita way into David Copperfield ; 
the only change in the fiction being his omission of the 
name of a cheap series of novelists then in course of 
publication, by which his father had become happily the 
owner of so large a Inmp of literary treasure in his small 
collection of books. 

The usual result followed. The child took to writing, 
himself; and became famous in his childish circle for 
having written a tragedy called Afienar, the Sultan of 
India, founded (and very literally founded, no doubt) 
on one of the Tales of the Genii, Nor was thia his only 
distinction, He told a story offhand so well, and sang 
small comic songa s0 especially well, that he used to be 
elevated on chairs and tables, both at home and abroad, 
for mors effective display of these talents; and when he 
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first told me of this, at one of the th-night parties Omex: 


on his eldest son’s birthday, be ssid recalled it ie 


1816-01, 


that his own shrill little voice of childhood did not again a 
tiugle in his ears, and he blushed to think what a horrible , 


little nuisance he must havo been to many unoffending 
grown-up people who were called upon to admire him. 


His chief ally and encourager in these displays was a Gevin 


youth of some ability, much older than himself, mune “™ 
James Lamert, stepeon to bis mother’s sister and thereforo 
a sort of cousin, who was his great patron and friend in 
his childish days. Mary, the eldest daughter of Charles 
Barrow, himself a lieutenant in the navy, had for her first 
husband a commander in the navy called Allen ; on whose 
death by drowning at Rio Janeiro she had joined her 
sinter, the mavy-pay clerk's wife, at Chatham; in which 
place she subsequently tovk for her sccond husband 
Doctor Lamert, an army-surgeon, whose son James, even 
after he had been sent to Sandhurst for his education, 
continued still to visit Chatham from time to time. He 
had a turn for private theatricals; and as his fathor's 
quarters were in the ordnance-hospital there, a great 
rambling place otherwise at that time almost uninhabited, 
he had plenty of room in which to get up his entertain- 

ments, The staff-doctor himsolf played his part, and his 
portrait will be found in Pickwick, 

By Lamert, I have often heard him say, he was first 
taken to the theatre at the very tenderest age. He could 
hardly, however, have been younger than Charles Lamb, 
whose first experience was of having seen Artazerzes when 
six years old; and certainly not younger than Walter 


First taken 
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Onsezax: “Boott, who was only four when he saw Ae You Like It 
——-— on the Bath stage, and remembered having screamed 
out, Ain't they brothere? when scandalised by Orlando and 
Oliver beginning to fight* But he was at any rate old 
enough to recollect how his young heart leapt with terror 
as the wicked king Richard, struggling for life against 
the virtuous Richmond, backed up and bumped against 
the box in which he was; and subsequent visite to the same 
sanctuary, as he tells us, revealed to him many wondrous 
secrets, ‘of which not the least terrific were, that the 
‘witches in Macbeth bore an awful resemblance to the 
‘thanes and other proper inhabitants of Scotland; and 
‘that the good king Duncan couldn't rest in his grave, 
‘but was constantly coming out of it, and calling himself 
‘somebody else,’ 

During the last two years of Charles's residence a» 
Chatham, he was sent to a school kept in Clover-lane by the 
young Baptist minister already named, Mr. William Giles, 
I have the picture of him here, very strongly in my mind, 
8 & sensitive, thoughtful, feeble-bodied little boy, with an 
unusual sort of knowledge and fancy for such a child, 
and with a dangerous kind of wandering intelligence that 
a teacher might turn to good or evil, happiness or misery, 
as he directed it ‘Nor does the influence of Mr. Giles, 
such as it was, seem to have been other than favourable. 
Charles had himself a not ungrateful sense in after years 
that this first of his masters, in his little cared for child- 


lip 


* A few works’ residence at home convinced me, who had uD thee been an 
‘galy child in the house of my grandfather, that « quarrel between brothers 
‘wan o very nataral evend,'—Lockhart’s Life, i, 20. 
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hood, had pronounced him to be a boy of capacity; and Crarean: 


when, about half-way through the publication of Pickwick, 
his old teacher sent 4 silver snuff-bor with admiring 
inscription to ‘the inimitable Boz, it reminded him of 
praise far more precious obtained by him at his first 
year’s examination in the Cloverlane academy, when 
his recitation of a piece out of the Humourist’s Miscellany 
about Doctor Bolus, had received, unless his youthful 
vanity bewildered him, a double encore, A habit, the 
only bad one taught him by Mr, Giles, of taking for 
time, in very moderate quantities, the snuff called Irish 
blackgeard, was the reault of this gift from his old master; 
but he abandoned it after some few years, and it was 
never resumed. 

Tt was in the boys’ playing ground near Clover-lane 
in which the school stood, that, according to one of his 
youthful memories, he had been, in the hay-making time, 
delivered from the dungeons of Seringapatam, an immense 
pile ‘(of haycock), by his countrymen the victorious 
British ‘(boy next door and his two cousina)’ and had 
been recognized with ecstacy by his affianced one ‘(Miss 
*Green), who had come all the way from England 
‘(second house in the terrace),’ to ransom and marry 
him. It was in this playing-field, too, as he has himself 
recorded, he first heard in confidence from one whose 
father was- greatly connected, ‘ being under government,’ 
of the existence of a terrible banditti called the radicals, 
whoee principles were that the prince-regent wore stays; 
that nobody had « right to any salary; and that the 
army and navy ought to be put down; horrors at which 
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Caurmax: he trembled in his bed, after supplicating that the © 
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radicals might be speedily taken and hanged. Nor was 
it the least of the disappointments of his visit in after 
life to the scenes of his boyhood that he found this play- 
field had been swallowed up by a railway station, Tt was 
gone, with its two beautiful trees of hawthorn; and where 
the hedge, the turf, and all the butteroups and daisies 
had been, there was nothing but the stonicat of jolting 
Toads, 

He was not much over nine years old when his father 
was recalled from Chatham to Somerset-houze, and he 
had to leave this good master, and the old place endeared 
to him by recollections that clung to him afterwards all 
his life long. It was here he had made the acquaintance 
not only of the famous books that David Copperfield 
specially names, of Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, 
Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, the Vioar of Wakefield, 
Don Quizote, Gil Bias, Robinson Oruace, the Arabian 
Nights, and the Tales of the Genii, but also of the 
Spectator, the Tatler, the Idler, the Citicen of the World, 
and Mra, Inchbald’s Collection of Farces. These latter had 
‘been, as well, in the little library to which access was 
open to him ; and of all of them his earliest remembrance 
waa the having read them over and over at Chatham, not 
for the first, the second, or the third time. They were a 
host of friends when he had no single friend; and in 
leaving the place, I have often heard him say, he seemed 
to be leaving them too, and everything that had given his 
ailing little life its pictureequeness or sunshine. It was 
the birth-place of his fancy; and he hardly knew what 
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atore he had set by its busy varieties of change and scene, Curmn: 


until he saw the falling cloud that was to hide ita pictures ay 


from him for ever, The gay bright regiments always 
going and coming, the continual paradings and firings, - 
the of sham-sieges and sham-defences, the 
plays got up by his cousin in the hospital, the navy-pay 
yacht in which he had sailed to Sheerness with his 
father, and the ships floating out in the Medway with 
their far visions of sea—he was to lose them all. He was 
never to watch the boys at their gamos any more, or seo 
them sham over again the sham-sieges and sham-defences, 
He was to be taken to London inside the stage-coach 
Commodore; and Kentish woods and fields, Cobham park 
and hall, Rochester cathedral and castle, and all the won- 
derfol romanco together, including the red-choeked baby 
he had been wildly in love with, were to vanish liko a 


dream. ‘On the night before we came away,’ he told Haat night 


me, ‘my good master came flitting in: among the g p 


‘packing-casos to give me Goldsmith's Bes as a keepsake. a 


‘Which I kept for his sake, and its own, a long time 
‘afterwards’ A longer time afterwards he recollected 
the stage-ooach journey, and said in one of his published 
papers that never had he forgotten, through all the inter- 
vening yeara, the smell of the damp straw in which he 
wes packed and forwarded like game, carrisge-peid. 


‘There was no other inside passenger, and I consumed ©. D. oy. 


‘my sandwiches in solitude and dreariness, and it rained 
“bard all the way, and I thought life sloppier than I 
"expected to find it? *” 

The earliest impressions received and retained by him 
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: in London, were of his father’s money involvements; and 


now first he heard mentioned ‘the deed,’ representing 
that crisis of his father’s affairs in fact which is ascribed 
in fiction to Mr. Micawber'a. He knew it in later days to 
have been a composition with creditors; though at this 
earlier date he was conscious of baving confounded it with 
parchments of a much more demoniacal description. One 
result from the awful document soon showed itself in 
enforced retrenchment. The family had to take up its 
abode in house in Bayham-street, Camden-town. 

Bayham-street was about the poorest part of the 
London euburbs then, and the house was a mean small 
tenement, with a wretched little back-garden abutting 
on s squalid court, Here was no place for new acquaint- 
ances to him: no boys were near with whom he might 
hope to become in any way familiar, A washerwoman 
lived next door, and a Bow-street officer lived over the way. 
Many many times has be spoken to me of this, and how he 
seemed at once to fall into « solitary condition apart from 
all other boys of his own age, and to sink into a neglected 
stata at home which had been always quite unaccountable 
to him, ‘As I thought, he said on one occasion very 
bitterly, ‘in the little back-garret in Bayham-street, of 
‘all Thad lostin losing Chatham, what would I have given, 
"if T had had anything to give, to have been sent back to 
‘any other school, to have been taught something any- 
‘where|’ Hoe was at another school already, not knowing 
all unconsciously as yet, what, fof the future thot awaited , 
him, it most behoved him to know. 
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That he took, from the very beginning of this Bayham- 


street life, his first impreasion of that struggling poverty 


which is nowhera more vividly shown than in the 
commoner streets of the ordinary London suburb, and 
which enriched his earliest writings with » freshness of 
original humour and quite unstudied pathoa that gave 
them much of their sudden popularity, there cannot be 
a doubt, ‘I certainly understood it,’ he has often said 
to me, ‘quite as well then as I do now.’ But he was not 
conscious yet that he did eo understand it, or of the 
influence it was exerting on his life even then, It seoms 
almost too much to assert of a child, say at nine or ten 
years old, that his observation of everything was as close 
and good, or that he had as much intuitive understandirg 
of the character and weaknesses of the grown-up people 
around him, as when the same keen and wonderful faculty 
had made him famous among men. But my experience 
of him led me to put implicit faith in the,assertion he 
unvaryingly himself made, that he bad never seen any 
cause to correct or change what in his boyhood was his 
own secret impression of anybody, whom he had had, as 
& grown man, the opportunity of testing in later yeara, 
How it came, that, being what be was, he should now 
have fallen into the misery and neglect of the time about 
to be described, was a subject on which thoughts were 
frequently interchanged between us; and on one occasion 
be gave me a sketeh of the character of his father which, 
aa I can here repeat it in the exact words employed by 
him, will be the best preface I can make to what I feel 
that I have no alternative but to tell, ‘I know my father 
vou L o 
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"to be as kindbearted and generous a man as ever lived 
‘in the world. Everything that I can remember of his 
‘conduct to his wife, or children, or friends, in sickness 
‘or affliction, ia beyond all praise. By me, as a sick child, 
*he has watched night and day, unweariedly and patiently, 
‘many nights and days, He never undertook any business, 
‘charge or trust, that he did not zealously, conscientiously, 
‘punctually, honourably discharge. His industry has 
‘always been untiring. He was proud of me, in his way, 
‘and had a grest admiration of the comic singing. But, 
‘in the ease of his temper, and the astraitness ofe his 
‘means, he appeared to have utterly lost at this time 
‘the idea of educating me at all, and to have utterly put 
‘from him the notion that I had any claim upon him, in 
‘that regard, whatever, So I degenerated into cleaning 
“his boots of a morning, and my own; and making myself 
‘useful in the work of the little house; and looking after 
‘my younger brothers and sisters (we were now six in all); 
‘and going on such poor errands as arose out of our poor 
“way of living.’ 

‘The cousin by marriage of whom I have spoken, James 
Lamert, who had lately completed his education at Sand- 
huret and was waiting in hopes of commision, lived now 
with the family in Bayham-street, and had not lost his 
teste for the stage, or his ingenuities in connection with 
it, Taking pity on the solitary lad, he made and painted 
little theatre for him. It was the only fanciful reelity 


-of his present life; but it could not supply what he missed 


most sorely, the companionship of boys of his own age, 
with whom he might share in the advantages of echool, 
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and contend for ita prizes, Hin ister Fanny was at about 
this time elected as a pupil to the royal academy 
tusic; and he has told me what a stab to his heart it was, 
thinking of his own disregarded condition, to see her go 
away to begin her education, amid the tearful good wishes 
of everybody in the house, 

Nevertheloes, as time went on, his own education still 
unconsciously went on as well, under the sternest and 
most potent of teachers; and, neglected end miserable as 
he was, he managed gradually to transfor to London all 
the*dreaminess and all the romance with which he hed 
invested Obatham. There were then at the top of 
Bayham-streot some almshouses, and were still when he 
re-visited it with me nearly twenty-seven years ago; and to 
go to this spot, he told me, and look from it over the dust- 
heapa and dock-leaves and fields (no longer there when we 
saw it together) at the cupola of St. Paul's looming through 
the amoke, was a treat that served him for hours of vague 
reflection afterwards, To be taken out for a walk into the 
real town, especially if it were anywhere about Covent- 
garden or the Strand, perfectly entranced bim with 
pleasure. But, most of all, he had a profound attraction 
of repulsion to St. Giles's, If he could only induce whom- 
soever took him out to take him through Seven~dials, he 
‘was supremely happy. ‘Good Heaven |’ he would exclaim, 
‘what wild,visions of prodigies of wickedness, want, and 
‘heggary, arose in my mind out of that place!’ He was 
all this time, the reader will remember, still subject to 
continual attacks of illness, and, by reason ef them, a very 
small boy even for his age, 
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That part of his boyhood is now very near of which, 
when the days of famo and prosperity came to him, be felt 
the weight upon his memory as 4 painful burthen until 
he could lighten it by sharing it with a friend; and an 
accident I will presently mention led him first to reveal it. 
There ia, however, an interval of some months still to be 
described, of which, from conversations or letters that 
passed between us, after or because of this confidence, 
and that already have yielded fruit to these pages, I can 
supply some vague and desultory notices. The use thus 
made of them, it is due to myself to remark, was contem- 
plated then; for though, long before his death, I had ceased 
to believe it likely that I should survive to write about 
him, he had never withdrawn the wish at this early time 
strongly expressed, or the confidences, not only then but 
to the very ove of his death reposed in me, that were to 
enable me to fulfil it* The fulfilment indeed he had 


© The reader will forgive my quoting frum a letter of the date of the 22nd 
April, 1848, ‘I desire no better for my fame, when my personal dustinem 
“shall bo past the control of my love of order, than puch « biographer and such 
‘werttia’ ‘You know me better,” be wrote, remming the same subject oa 
the Oth of July, 1862, ‘than any other man does, or ever will.’ In an entry 
ed my diary during the interval between these years, J find a fow words that 
‘not only mark the time when I first sw in its connected abape the antohio- 
graphical fragment which will form the substance of the soovad obapter of this 
‘Blageaphy, bet also express his own feeling respecting it when written, 
$90 Tenuary, 1849. The description may make noue of the impression on 
* others thas the reality made on him. . . . Highly probable that it may never 
‘ane the light. No wish. Left to J. F. or others,’ The first aumber of 
David Copperfield sypearel five months ufter this date; but though I kasw, 
even before be adapted his fragment of amtoblography to the eloventh numer, 
‘whet he had now ubandemed the notion of completing it under his own name, 
the ‘no wish,’ or the discretion left me, was never in eny way subsequently 
modified. What follows, from the sume exizy, refers to the manuseript of the 
fragment. ‘Mo blotting, as when writing Gotion ; but steaight on, as when 
* writing ordinary letter.’ 
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himeelf rendered more casy by partially uplifting the 
veil in David Copperfield. 

The visits made from Bayham-street were chiefly to 
$wo connections of the family, his mother’s elder brother, 
and his godfather. The latter, who was « rigger, and mast, 
oar, and block-maker, lived at Limehouse in a substan- 
tial handsome sort of way, and was kind to his godchild, 


It was always a great treat to him to go to Mr. Huff- « 


ham’s; and the London night-sights aa he retamed wore 
& perpetual joy and marvel. Here, too, the comio-singing 
accomplishment was brought into play so greatly to the 
admiration of one of the godfather’s guesta, an honost 
boat-builder, that he pronounced the little lad to be a 
‘progidy.’ The visits to the uncle who was at this time 
fellow-clerk with his father, in Somerset-houso, were nearer 
home, Mr. Thomas Barrow, the eldest of hia mother's 
family, had broken his leg in fall; and, while laid up 
with this illness, his lodging was in Gorrard-atreet, Soho, 
in the upper part of the house of s worthy gontleman 
then recently deceased, a bookseller named Manson, 
father to the partner in the celebrated firm of Christie 
and Manson, whose widow at this time carried on the 
business, Attracted by the look of the lad as he went 
upstairs, these good people lent him books to amuse him; 
among them Miss Porter's Scottish Chiefs, Holbein’s 
Dance of Death, and George Colman’s Broad Grins, 
‘The latter seized hia fancy very much; and he was 50 
impressed by its description of Covent-garden, in the 
piece called the Elder-brother, that he stole down to the 
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remembered, as he said in telling me thia, muffing up 
the flavour of the faded cabbage-leaves as if it were the 
very breath of comic fiction. Nor was be far wrong, a8 
comic fiction then and for some time after was. It was 
reserved for himself to give sweeter and fresher breath to 
it. Many years were to pass first, but he was beginning 
already to make the trial, 

His uncle was shaved by very odd old barber out of 
Dean-street, Scho, who was never tired of reviewing the 
evente of the last war, and especially of detecting Napo- 
Teon’s mistakes, and re-arranging his whole life for him 
on a plan of hia own. The boy wrote a description of this 
old barber, but never had courage to show it. At about 
the same time, taking for his model the description of the 
canon’s housekeeper in Gil Blas, he sketched a deaf old 
women who waited on them in Bayham-street, and who 
made delicate hashes with walnut-ketchup, As little did 
he dare to show this, either; though he thought it, 
himself, extremely clever. 

In Baybam-street, meanwhile, affairs were going on 
badly ; the popr boy's visits to his uncle, while the latter 
was still kept a prisoner by his accident, were interrupted 
by another attack of fever; and on his recovery the mys- 
terious ‘deed’ had again come uppermost, His father’s 
rezources were 80 low, and all his expedients so thoroughly 
exhausted, that trial was to be made whether his mother 
might not come to the rescue. The time was arrived for 
her to exert herself, she said; and she ‘must do some- 
‘thing’ The godfather down st Limehouse was reported 
to have an Indian connexion. People in the Hast Indies 
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always sent their children home to be educated. She 
would set up a school. They would all grow rich by it. 
And then, thought the sick boy, ‘perhaps even I might 
‘ go to achool myself” 

A house was soon found at number four, Gower-street 
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north; a large brass plate on the door announeed Mrs non 


Drcgens’s EstaBLIsHNENT; and the result I can give in 
the exact words of the then small actor in the comedy, 
whoee hopes it had raised eo high. ‘I left, at a great 
‘ many other doors, a great many circulars calling attention 
‘to the merita of the establishment, Yet nobody ever 
‘came to school, nor do I recollect that anybody ever 
‘ proposed to come, or that the least preparation was 
‘made to receive anybody. But I know that we got on 
* very badly with the butcher and baker; that very often 
‘we had not too much for dinner; and that at last my 
‘ father was arrested.’ The interval between tho sponging- 
house and the prison was passed by the sorrowful lad in 
running errands and carrying messages for the prisoner, 
delivered with swollen eyes and through shining tears; 
and the last words said to him by his father before he was 
finally carried to the Marshalses, were to the effect that 
the sun was set upon him for ever, ‘I really believed at 
‘ the time,’ said Dickens to me, ‘that they had broken my 
‘heart’ He took afterwards ample revenge for this false 
alarm by making all the world laugh st them in David 
Copperfield. 

‘The readers of Mr. Micawber’s history who remember 
David's first visit to the Marshalses prison, and how upon 
seeing the turakey he recalled the turnkey in the blanket 
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Tomer in Roderick Random, will read with curious interest what 
———— follows, written as s personal experience of fact two or 


rest 
‘north, 


‘Visit t0 fie 
father 


’ 
peice. 
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three years before the fiction had even entered into his 
thoughts 

‘My father was waiting for me in the lodge, and we 
‘went up to his room (on the top story but one), and 
* cried very much. And he told me, I remember, to take 
warning by the Marshalses, and to obeerve that if a man 
‘bad twenty pounds a-year, and spent nineteen pounds 
‘ nineteen shillings and sixpence, he would be happy; 
* but that a ehilling spent the other way would make him 
‘wretched, I see the fire we sat before, now; with two 
* bricks inside the rusted grate, one on each side, to pre- 
‘veut its burning too many coals. Some other debtor 
‘ ahared the room with him, who came in by-and-by; and 
‘aa the dinner was a joint-stock repast, I was sent up to 
‘Captain Porter” in the room overhead, with Mr. 
‘Dickens's compliments, and I was his son, and could he, 
* Captain P, lend me & knife and fork ? 

* Captain Porter lent the knife and fork, with his com- 
‘ pliments in return, There was o very dirty lady in hia 
‘little room ; and two wan girls, his daughters, with shock 
‘heads of hair. I thonght I should not have liked to 
* borrow Captain Porter's comb, The Captain himself was 
‘in the last extremity of shabbiness ; and if I could draw 
* at all, I would draw an accurate portrait of the old, old, 
* brown great-coat he wore, with no other coat below it. 
* His whiskers were large. T saw his bed rolled up in a 
‘corner; and what plates, and dishes, and pots he had, on 
‘shelf; and I knew (God knows how) that the two girls 
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swith the shock bead wore Cetin Racer astm top 


‘children, and that the dirty lady was not married to 


“Captain P. My timid, wondering station on his threshold, pe 


“was not occupied more than # couple of minutes, I dare ™™ 


‘say; but I came down again to the room below with all amd. 


‘this as surely in my knowledge, as the knife and fork 
were in my baud.’ 

How there was something agreeable and gipey-like in * 
the dinner after all, and bow be took back the Captain's 
Inife and fork early in the afternoon, and how he went 
home to comfort his mother with an acoount of his visit, 
David Copperfield has aleo socurately told. ‘Then, at home, 
came many miserable daily struggles that seemed to last 
an immense time, yet did not perhaps cover many weeks. 
Almost everything by degrees was sold or pawned, little 
Charles being the principal agent in those sorrowful trans- 
actions, Such of the books as had been brought from 
Chatham, Peregrine Pickle, Roderick Ramdom, Tom 
Jones, Humphrey Clinker, and all the rest, went firet, 
They were carried off from the little chiffonier, which his 
father called the library, to a bookseller in the Hampetead- 
road, the same that David Copperfield describes as in the 
City-road; and the account of the sales, ae they actually 


i 


occurred and were told'to me long before David was bor, ™ “*™* 


‘waa reproduced word for word in his imaginary narrative. 
‘The keeper of this bookstall, who lived in a little house 
‘behind it, used to get tipsy every night, and to be 
‘violently scolded by his wife every morning, More then 
‘once, when I went there early, I had audience of him in 
‘a turn-up bedstead, with a cut in his forehead or a black 
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‘eye, bearing witness to his excesnes over night (I am 
‘afraid he was quarrelsome in his drink); and he, with a 
‘shaking hand, endeavouring to find the needful shillings 
in one or other of the pockets of his clothes, which lay 
‘upon the floor, while his wife, with a baby in her arms 
‘sud her shoes down at heel, never left off rating him, 
‘Sometimes he had lost hie money, and then he would 
‘ask me to call again; but his wife had always got some 
‘(bad taken his, I dare say, while he was drunk), and 
“secretly completed the bargain on the stairs, as we went 
‘down together.’ 

The same pawnbroker's shop, too, which was so well 
known to David, became not less familiar to Charles; and 
& good deal of notice was here taken of him by the pawn- 
broker, or by his principal clerk who officiated behind the 
counter, and who, while making out the duplicate, liked 
of all things to hear the lad conjugate a Latin verb, aud 
translate or decline his musa and dominua Every thing 
to this accompaniment went gradually; until at last, even 
of the furniture of Gower-street number four, there was 
nothing left except a few chairs, a kitchen table, and 
some beds, Then they encamped, as it were, in the two 
parlours of the emptied house, and lived there night and 
day. 

All which is but the prelude to what remains to be 
deacribed, 


CHAPTER IL 


HARD EXPERIENCES IN BOYHOOD. 
1822—1824. 


TE incidents to be told now would probably never 
have been known to me, or indeed any of the occurrences 
of his childhood and youth, but for the accident of a 
question which I put to him one day in the March or 
April of 1847. 

T asked if he remembered ever having seen in his boy- 
hood our friend the elder Mr. Dilke, his father’s acquaint- 
ance and contemporary, who had been a clerk in the 
same office in Somerset-house to which Mr. John Dickens 
belonged. Yes, he said, he recollected seeing him at a 
house in Gerrard-street, where his uncle Barrow lodged 
during an illness, and Mr. Dilke had visited him, Never 
at any other time. Upon which I told him that some one 
else -had been intended in the mention made to me, for 
that the reference implied not merely his being met 
accidentally, but his having had some juvenile employ- 
ment in a Warehouse near the Strand; at which place Mr. 
Dilke, being with the elder Dickens one day, had noticed 
him, and received, in return for the gift of « half-crown, 
avery low bow. He was silent for several minutes; I felt 
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that I had unintentionally touched a painful place in his 


———— memory ; and to Mr, Dilke I never spoke of tho subject 


street 
nocth, 


‘Tolle the 


bis 
‘boyhood, 


again, It was not however then, but some weeks later, 
that Dickens made further allusion to my thus having 
strack unconsciously upon a time of which he never could 
lose the remembrance while he remembered anything, and 
the recollection of which, at intervals, haunted him and 
made him miserable, even to that hour. 

Very shortly afterwards, I learnt in all their detail the 
incidents that had been #0 painful to him, and what then 
‘was said to me or written respecting them revealed the 
story of his boyhood. The idea of David Copperfield, 
which was to tako all the world into his confidence, had 
not at this time occurred to him; but what it had so 
startled me to know, his readers were afterwards told with 
only such change or addition as for the time might suffi- 
ciently disguise himself under cover of his hero. For, the 
poor little lad, with good ability and a most sensitive 
nature, turned at the age of ten into a ‘labouring hind’ 
in the service of ‘Murdstone and Grinby,’ and conscious 
already of what made it seem very strange to him that he 
could so easily have been thrown away at such an age, 
was indeed himself. His was the secret agony of soul at 
finding himself ‘companion to Mick Walker and Mealy 
* Potatoes,’ and his the tears that mingled with the water 
in which he and they rinsed and washed out bottles It 
had all been written, as fact, before he thought of any 
other use for it; and it waa not until several months 
later, when the fancy of David Copperfield, itself sug- 
gested by what he haipso written of his early troubles, 
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began to take shape in his mind, that he abandoned his 
firet intention of writing his own life. Those warchouse 
experiences fell then so aptly into the subject he had 
chosen, that he could not resist the temptation of imme- 
diately using them; and tho manuscript recording them, 
which was but the first portion of what he had designed to 
write, was embodied in the substance of the eleventh and 
earlior chapters of his novel. What already had been sent 
to me, however, and proof-sheets of the novol interlined 
at the time, enable me now to separate the fact from 
the fiction ; and to supply to the story of the author's 
childhood those passages, omitted from the book, which, 
apart from their illustration of the growth of his character, 
present to us a picture of tragical suffering, and of tender 
as well as humorous fancy, unsurpassed in even the wonders 
of his published writings. 

The person indirectly responsible fur the scones to bo 
described was the young relative James Lamert, the 
cousin by his aunt's marriago of whom 1 have mado fre- 
quent mention, who got up the plays at Chatham, and 
after passing at Sandhurst had boon living with tho family 
in Bayham-stroct in the hope of obtaining & commission 
in the army. This did not come until long afterwards, 
when, in consideration of his father’s services, ho received 
it, and relinquished it then in favour of a younger brother; 
but he had meanwhile, before the family removed from 
Camden-town, ceased to live with them. The husband 
of a sister of his (of the same name as himsclf, being 
indeed hia cousin, George Lamert), a man of some pro- 
perty, had recently embarked inwan odd sort of com- 
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Lonpom: mercial epeculation ; and had taken him into his office, 


1nd 


and his house, to assist in it. I give now the fragment 


Paternal of the autobiography of Dickens. 
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‘This speculation was a rivalry of “Warren's Blacking, 
*@90, Strand,’"—at that time very famous, One Jona- 
‘than Warren (the famous one was Robert), living at $0, 
“Hungerford-stairs, or market, Strand (for I forget which 
“it was called then), claimed to have been the original 
‘inventor or proprietor of the blacking recipe, and to 
‘have been doposed and ill-used by his renowned relation, 
“At last he put himsolf in the way of selling his recipe, 
‘and his namo, and his 30, Hungerford-stairs, Strand 
(80, Strand, very large, and the intermediate direction 
‘very small), for an annuity ; and he sot forth by his agents 
‘that a little capital would inake @ groat business of it, 
‘The man of some property was found in George Lamert, 
‘the cousin and brother-in-law of James, He bought this 
‘right and title, and went into the blacking business and 
‘the blacking premises. 

‘—tIn an evil hour for me, as I often bitterly thought, 
‘Its chiof manager, James Lamert, the relative who had 
‘lived with us in Bayham-strost, soeing how I was em- 
‘ployed from day to day, and knowing what our domestic 
‘circumstances then were, proposed that I should go into 
‘the blacking warehouse, to be as useful as I could, at a 
‘salary, I think, of six shillings a weck. I am not clear 
‘whether it was six or seven, I om inclined to believe, 
‘from my uncertainty on this head, that it was six at 
‘first, and seven afterwards, At any rate the offer was 
‘accepted very willingly by my father and mother, and 
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‘on & Monday morning I went down to the blacking 
‘warehouse to begin my business life. 

*1t is wonderful to me how I could have been ao easily 
‘cast away at such an age. It is wonderful to me, that, 
‘even after my descent into the poor little drudge I had 
“been since we came to London, no one had compassion. 
‘enough on me—s child of singular abilities, quick, eager, 
‘delicate, and soon hurt, bodily or mentally—to suggest 
‘that something might have been spared, as certainly it 
‘might have been, to place me at any common school. 
“Our friends, I take it, were tired out. Noone made any 
‘sign, My father and mother were quite satisfied. They 
‘could hardly have been more 20, if I had boen twenty 
‘years of age, distinguished at a grammar-school, aud 
‘going to Cambridge. 


‘The blacking warehouse was the last house on the The 


‘left-hand side of the way, at old Hungorford-staira It 
“was a crazy, tumble-down old house, abutting of course 
‘on the river, and literally overrun with rata. Ita wain- 
‘acotted rooms, and its rotten floors and staircase, and the 
‘old grey rata swarming down in the cellars, and the 
‘sound of their squeaking and scuffling coming up the 
‘stairs at all times, and the dirt and decay of the place, 
‘rise up visibly before me, as if I were there again. The 
‘counting-house was on the first floor, looking over the 
‘coal-barges and the river. There was a recess in it, in 
‘which I was to ait and work. My work was to cover the 
‘pots of paste-blacking; first with a piece of oil-papor, 
‘and then with a piece of blue paper; to tie them round 
‘with a string; and then to chp the paper close and neat, 
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Tousen: ‘all round, until it looked as smart as a pot of ointment 
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‘from an apothecary’s shop. When a certain number of 
* grosses of pota hud attained this pitch of perfection, 1 was 
‘to paste on each a printed label; and then go on again 
‘with more pote. Two or three other boys were kept at 
‘similar duty down stairs on similar wages, One of them 
‘came up, in « ragged apron and 9 paper cap, on the first 
‘Mondsy morning, to show me the trick of using the 
‘string and tying the knot. His name was Bob Fagin; 
‘and I took the liberty of using his name, long after- 
‘wards, in Oliver Twist. 

‘Qur relative had kindly arranged to teach me some- 
‘thing in the dinner-hour ; from twelve to one, I think it 
‘waa; every day. But an arrangement so incompatible 
‘with counting-house business soon died away, from no 
‘fault of his or mine; and for the same reason, my amal] 
‘work-table, and my grosses of pots, my papers, string, 
‘scizvors, paste-pot, and labels, by little and little, 
‘vanished out of the recess in the counting-house, and 
‘kept company with the other small work-tables, grosses 
‘of pots, papers, string, ecizzors, and paste-pots, downstairs. 
«It was not long, before Bob Fagin and I, and another boy 
‘whose name was Paul Green, but who was currently 
‘believed to have been christened Poll (a belief which I 
‘transferred, long afterwards again, to Mr. Sweedlepipe, 
‘tin Martin Chusslewit), worked generally, side by side. 
‘Bob Fagin was an orphan, and lived with his brother- 
‘in-law, & waterman. Poll Green's father had the addi- 
‘tional distinction of being a fireman, and was em- 
‘ployed at Drury-lane theatre; where another relation 
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‘of Poll’s, I think his Kittle sister, did imps in the panto- 
‘mimes, 

*No words can express the secret agony of my son! as I 
‘sank into this companionship; compared these every day 
‘associates with those of my happier childhood; and felt 
“my early hopes of growing up to be a learned and distin- 
‘guished man, crushed in my breast, The decp remem- 
“brance of the sense I had of being utterly neglected and 
“hopeless; of the shame I felt in my position; of the 
‘misery it was to my young heart to believe that, day 
“by day, what I had learned, and thought, and delighted 
‘in, and raised my fancy and my emulation up by, was 
“passing away from me, never to be brought back any 
‘more; cannot be written. My whole nature waa s0 
‘penetrated with the grief and humiliation of such con- 
‘siderations, that oven now, famous and caressed and 
‘happy, I often forget in my dreams that I havo o dear 
‘wife and children; even that I am a man; and wander 
‘desolately back to that time of my life. 

‘My mother and my brothers and sisters (excopting 
‘Fanny in the royal academy of music) were still encamped, 
‘with a young servant-girl from Chatham-workhouse, in 
‘the two parlours in the emptied house in Gower-strect 
‘north. It was a long way to go and return within tho 
‘dinner-hour, and, usually, I either carried my dinncr 
‘with me, or went and bought it at some neighbouring 
‘shop, In the latter case, it was commonly a saveloy 
‘and a penny ‘vaf; sometimes, a fourpenny plate of becf 
‘from a cook’s shop; sometimes, a plate of bread and 
“cheese, and a glass of beer, from a miserable old public- 
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‘house over the way: the Swan, if I remember right, or 
‘the Swan and something else that I have forgotten. 


pine *Qnco, I remember tacking my own bread (which I had 
© D,loy. ‘brought from home in the morning) under my arm, 


i 
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Home 


Iepken ep. 


‘wrapped up in a piece of paper like a book, and going 
‘into the bost dining-room in Johnson's alamode beef- 
‘houso in Clare-court, Drury-lane, and magnificently 
‘ordering s small plate of alamode beef to cat with it. 
‘What the waiter thought of such a strange little 
‘apparition, coming in all alone, I don’t know; but I 
‘can see him now, staring at me as I ate my dinner, and 
‘bringing up the other waiter to look, I gave him a 
‘halfpeany, and I wish, now, that he hadn’t taken it.’ 

TI lose here for a little while the fragment of direct 
narrative, but I perfectly recollect that he used to describe 
Saturday night as his great treat. It was a grand thing 
to walk home with six shillings in bis pocket, and to look 
in at the shop windows, and think what it would buy. 
Hunt's roasted corn, as British and patriotic substitute 
for coffee, was in great vogue just then; ond the little 
fellow used to buy it, and roast it on the Sunday. There 
was & cheap periodical of sclected pieces calli the Port- 
folio, which he had also a groat fancy for tuking home 
with him. The new proposed ‘deed, meanwhile, had 
failed to propitiate his father’s creditors; all hope of 
arrangement passed away; and the end was that his 
mother and her encampment in Gower-street north broke 
up and went to live in the Marshalsea, I am able at 
this point to resume his own account. 

‘The key of the house was sent back to the landlord, 
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«who was very glad to get it; and I (mall Cain thatI Loxrom: 
* was, except that I had never done harm t+ any one) waa ae 
“handed over as a lodger to a reduced old lady, long *¥agr 
«known to our family, in Little-collego-street, Camden- ©. D. tog. 


“town, who took children in to board, and had once done ' 
“go at Brighton; and who, with o few altcrations and 
‘embellishments, unconsciously began to sit for Mr. 

‘ Pipchin in Dombey when she took in me. 


‘She had o little brothor and sister under her caro thon ; At Mrs, _ 
“somebody's natural children, who were very irregularly Reoplance’s 


* paid for ; and a widow’s little son. Tho two boys and I ~~ 


‘slept in the same room. My own exclusive broakfast, of 
‘a ponny cottage loaf and a pennyworth of milk, I pro- 
* vided for myself. I kept another small loaf, and a quarter 
* of a pound of cheese, on a particular shelf of a particular 
‘ cupboard ; to make my supper on when I camo back at 
‘night. They made a hole in the six or seven shillings, I 
‘know well; and I wor out at the blacking-warehouse 
“all day, and had to support myself upon that money all 


“the week. I suppose any lodging was paid for, by my A outa 


‘father. I certainly did not pay it myself; and I certainly = 


‘had no other assistance whatever (the making of my 
© clothes, I think, excepted), from Monday morning until 
‘Saturday night. No advice, no counsel, no encourage- 
* ment, no consolation, no support, from any one that I can 
* call to mind, so help me God. 


“Sundays, Fanny and I passed in the prison. I was at Acndays in 


‘the academy in Tenterden-strest, Hanover-equare, at 
“nine o'clock in the moming, to fetch her; and wo walked 
* back there together, at night. 

pa 
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¢ I was eo young and childish, and eo little qualified — 
* how could I be otherwiset—to undertake the whole 
* change of my own existence, that, in going to Hungerford- 
‘stairs of a morning, I could not resist the stale pastry 
* put out at half-price on trays at the confectioners’ doors 
* in Tottenham-court-road ; and I often spent in that, the 
‘money I should have kept for my dinner. Then I went 
‘ without my dinner, or bought a roll, or a slice of pudding. 
‘There were two pudding shops between which I was 
‘ divided, according to my finances, One was in a court 
‘close to St. Martin’s-church (at the back of the church) 


Acholea of ‘which is now removed altogethor, The pudding at 


‘that shop was made with currants, and was rather a 
* special pudding, but was dear: two penn'orth not being 
‘larger than a penn’orth of more ordinary pudding. A 
* good shop for the latter was in the Strand, somewhere 
‘near where the Lowther-arcade is now, It was a stout, 
“hale pudding, heavy and flabby; with great raisins in it, 
‘stuck in whole, at great distances apart, It came up hot, 
“at about noon every day; and zhany and many a day did 
‘I dine off it. 

“We had half-an-hour, I think, for tea When I had 
* money enough, I used to go toa coffee-ahop, and have 
*half-a-pint of coffee, and a slice of bread and butter. 
¢ When I had no money, I took 9 tum in Covent-garden 
‘ market, and stared at the pine-apples, The coffee-shops 
‘ to which I most resorted were, one in Maiden-lane; one 
‘in a court (non-existent now) close to Hungerford- 
‘market; and one in St. Martin’s-lane, of which I only 
‘recollect that it stood near the church, and that in the 
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‘door there was an oval glase-plate, with COFFEE-ROOM Loxren: 
“painted on it, addressed towards the street, If I ever --* 

‘ find myself in a very different kind of coffee-room now, feats. 
* but where there is such an inscription on glass, and read © D. lo. 

* it backward on the wrong side MooR-EEFFOC (as I often 

‘used to do then, in a dismal reverie), a shock goca 

* through my blood, 

‘I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and unin- ee: 

‘ tentionally, the scantiness of my resources and the diffi- 

* culties of my life. I know that if a shilling or 80 were 

‘given me by any one, I spout it in a dinner oratea. I 

‘know that I worked, from morning to night, with 
‘common men and boys, a shabby child. I know that I 

‘tried, but ineffectually, not to anticipate my money, 

‘and to make it Inst the weck through; by putting it 

* away in a drawer I had in the counting-houae, wrapped 

‘into six little parcels, cach parcel containing the same 

‘ amount, and Inbelled with a different day. 1 know that 

‘T have lounged about tho strvcts, insufficiently and un- 

* satisfactorily fed. I know that, but for tho mercy of what osaily 
‘God, I might casily have been, for any caro that was bleed 
‘taken of me, a little robber or a little vagabond. 

‘But I held some station at the blacking warehouse 
‘too, Besides that my relativo at the counting-houro did 
‘what @ man so occupied, and dealing with a thing so 
‘anomalous, could, to treat me a8 one upon a different 
* footing from the rest, I never said, to man or boy, how it 
* was that I came to be there, or gave the least indication 
‘of being sorry that I was there. That I suffered in 
“secret, and thet I suffered exquisitely, no one ever know 
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: but How much I suffered, it is, as Ihave said already, 


“ utterly beyond my power to tell No man’s imagination 
‘can overstep the reality. But I kept my own counsel, 
‘and I did my work. I kuew from the first, that if I 
‘could not do my work as well as any of the rest, I could 
‘not hold myself above slight and contempt. I soon 
‘became at least as expeditious and as skilful with my 
“hands, as either of the othor boyz Though perfectly 
‘familiar with them, my conduct and manners were 
* different enough from theirs to place a space botweon us. 
* They, and the men, always spoke of me as “the young 
‘“gentleman.” A certain man (a soldicr once) named 
‘Thomas, who was the foreman, and another named 
‘ Harry, who was the carman and wore a red jacket, usod 
* to call me “Charles” sometimes, in speaking to me ; but 
‘I think it was mostly when we were very confidential, 
‘and when I had made some efforts to entertain them 
‘over our work with the results of some of the old 
‘readings, which were fast perishing out of my mind, 
* Poll Green uprose once, and rebelled against the “ young 
« “gentleman” usage; but Bob Fagin settled him speedily. 

‘My rescuo from this kind of existence I considered 
“quite hopeless, and abandoned as such, altogether; 
‘though I am solemnly convinced that I nover, for one 
‘hour, was reconciled to it, or was otherwise than 
‘miserably unhappy. I felt keenly, however, the being 
“so cut off from my parents, my brothers, and sisters; 
‘and, when my day's work was done, going home to such 
‘a miserable blank; and that, I thought, might be cor 
‘rected. One Sunday night I remonstrated with my father 
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‘on this head, so pathetically and with so many tears, that 
‘his kind nature gave way. He began to think that 
‘it was not quite right I do believe he had never 

‘thought so before, or thought about it It was the first 
*remonstrance J had ever made about my lot, and perhaps 
‘it opened up a little more than I intended. A back- 
‘attic was found for me at the house of an insolvent-court 
‘agent, who lived in Lant-street in the borough, whoro 
‘Bob Sawyer lodged many years afterwards, A bed and 
‘bedding were sent over for me, and made up on tho floor. 
‘The little window had a plonsant prospoct of a timbor- 
‘yard; and when I took possession of my new abode, T 
‘thought it was a Paradise.’ 

There is here another blank, which it is however not 
difficult to supply from letters and recolloctions of my own, 
What was to him of course the groat pleasure of his 
paradise of a lodging, was its bringing him again, though 
after a fashion sorry enough, within the circle of home, 
From this time he uscd to breakfast ‘at home,’ in other 
words in tho Marshalsea; going to it os early as tho gatos 
were opon, and for the most part much easlier, Thoy 
had no want of bodily comforts thore, His father’s income, 
still going on, was amply sufficient for that ; and in overy 
respect indeed but elbow-room, I have heard him say, tho 
family lived more comfortably in prison than they had 
done for a long time out of it. They were waited on atill 
by the maid-of-all-work from Bayham-atreet, the orphan 
girl of the Chatham workhouse, from whose sharp little 
worldly and also kindly ways he took his first impression 
of the Marchioness in the Old Curiosity Shop. She aleo 
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had a lodging in the neighbourhood that she might be 
early on the scene of her duties; and when Charles met 


SAESME her, as he would do occasionally, in his lounging-place by 


GD. log. 


London-bridge, be would occupy the time before the gates 
opened by telling her quite astonishing fictions about the 
wharves and the tower, ‘But I hope I believed them 
* myself’ he would say. Besides breakfast, he had supper 
also in the prison; and got to his lodging generally at 
nine o'clock. The gates closed alwaya at ten. 

1 must not omit what he told me of the landlord of 
this little lodging. He was a fat, good-natured, kind old 
gentleman, He was lame, and had a quiet old wife; and 
he had a very innocent grown-up son, who was lame too, 
They were all very kind to the boy. He was taken with 
one of his old attacks of spasm one night, and the whole 
three of them were about his bed until morning. They 
were all dead when he told me this, but in another form 
they live still very pleasantly as tho Garland family in the 
Old Curiosity Shop. 

He had a similar illness one day in the warehouse, 
which J can describe in his own worda. ‘Bob Fagin was 
‘very good to me on the occasion of a bad attack of my 
‘old disorder. I suffered such excruciating pain that 
‘time, that they made a temporary bed of straw in my 
‘old recess in the counting-house, and I rolled about on 
‘the floor, and Bob filled empty blacking-bottles with hot 
“water, and applied relays of them to my side, half the | 
‘day. I got better, and quite easy towards evening ; but 
‘Bob (who was much bigger and older than I) did not 
‘like the idea of my going home alone, and took me 
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under his protection, I was too proud to let him know Lornos: 
‘about the prison; and after making several efforts to Amt 
‘ get rid of him, to all of which Bob Fagin in his good- #*#my- 
‘ness was deaf, shook hands with him on the steps of a ,D. loz. 
‘house near Southwark-bridge on the Surrey side, making 
‘believe that I lived there. As a finishing piece of reality 
‘in case of his looking back, I knocked at tho door, I Adventare 
‘recollect, and asked, when the woman opencd it, if ee 
‘that was Mr, Robert Fagin’s house.’ . 

The Saturday nights continued, as before, to be precious ¢. D, tog. 
tohim. ‘My uaual way home was ovor Blackfriars-bridge, 
‘and down that turning in tho Blackfriare-road which 
‘has Rowland Hill’s chapel on one side, and the likeness 
‘of a golden dog licking a galden pot over a shop door on 
‘tho other. Thoro are a good many little low-browed old Beas 
‘shops in that street, of a wrotcbod kind; and somo are 
‘unchanged now. I looked into ono a fow weeks ago, 
‘wharo I used to buy boot-lacea on Saturday nights, and 
‘saw the cornor whero I once sat down on a stool to havu 
“a pair of ready-mado half-boots fitted on. I have beon 
‘seduced moro than once, in that street on a Saturday 
‘night, by a show-van at a corner; and have gone in, 
‘with a very motley assemblnge, to see the Fat-pig, tha 
‘ Wild-indian, and the Little-lady. There were two or Satonday- 
‘three hat-manufactories thero, then (I think thoy aro shows, 
‘there still); and among the things which, encountercd 
‘anywhere, or under any circumstances, will instantly ‘es 
‘recall that time, is the smell of hat-making’ 

His father’s attempts to avoid going through the 
court having fniled, all needful ceremonics had to be 
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undertaken to obtain the benefit of the insolvont debtors’ 
act; and in one of these little Charles had his part to 


asEimgn- Flay, Ono condition of the statute was that the wearing 
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apparel and personal matters retained were not to exceed 
twenty pounds sterling in value. ‘It was nocessary, as 0 
‘matter of form, that the clothes I wore should be secn 
‘by the official appraiser, I had a half-holiday to enable 
*me to call upon him, at his own time, at a house some- 
‘where beyond tho Obelisk. I recollect his coming out to 
‘look at me with his mouth full, and a strong smell of 
‘beer upon him, and saying good-naturedly that “that 
‘would do,” and “it was all right.” Certainly the hardest 
‘oreditor would not have boen disposed (even if ho had 
“been legally ontitled) to avail himsclf of my poor white 
* hat, little jacket, or corduroy trowsors, But I had a fat 
‘ old silver watch in my pocket, which had been given me 
‘by my grandmother before the blacking days, and I had 
‘entertained my doubts as I went along whether that 
‘valuable possession might not bring me over the twenty 
‘pounds, So I was greatly relieved, and made him a bow 
‘ of acknowledgment as I went out.’ 

till the want felt most by him was the companionship 
of boys of his own age. He had no such acquaintance. 
Sometimes, he remembered to havo played on the coal- 
bargea at dinner time, with Poll Green and Bob Fagin; 
but those were rare occasions He generally strolled 
alone, about the back strects of the Adelphi; or explored 
the Adelphi arches. One of his favourite localities was 
little public-house by the water-side called the Fox-under- 
the-hill, approached by an underground passage which we 
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once missed in looking for it together; and he had a vision coi 
which he has mentioned in Copperfield of sitting cating - 
something on a bench outside, one fine evening, and looking stage 


at some coal-heavers dancing before the house. ‘I wonder 
‘what they thought of me, says David. Ie had himeelf 
already said the samo in his fragment of autobiography. 
Another characteristic little incident he made after 
wards one of David's experiences, but I am able to give 
it here without the disguises that adapt it to the fiction, 
‘I was such a little fellow, with my poor whito hat, little 
‘jacket, and corduroy trowsers, that frequently, when I 
‘wont into the bar of a strange public-house for o glass of 
‘ale or porter to wash down the aaveloy and tho loaf I 
‘had eaten in the strect, they didn’t like to give it me, 
<I remember, one evening (I had been somewhere for my 
‘father, and was going back to the borough ovor Weat- 
‘minster-bridge), that I went into a public-house in 
‘Parliament-street, which is still there though altered, at 


“and said to the landlord behind tho bar, “What is your 
«“very best—tho VERY best—ale,a glass?” For, tho occasion 
‘was a festive one, for some reason: I forget why. It 
“may have beon my birthday, or somebody olao’s, “Two- 
‘“ pence,” says he. “Then,” says I, “just draw mo a glass 
‘of that, if you pleasc, with a good head to it” The 
‘landlord looked at me, in return, over tho bar, from head 
‘to foot, with a strango smile on his face; and instead 
‘of drawing the beer, looked round the screen and said 
“something to his wife, who out from behind it, with 
“her work in her hand, and jomed him in surveying me. 
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ata nnd wife at 
‘the corner of the short street loading into Cannon-row, Cxonou- 
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Tempen " Here we stand, all, three, before me now, in my study in 
an "Devonshire-terrace, The landlord, in hia shirt sleeves, 
ZEIT «leaning against the bar window-frame; his wife, looking 
Die ‘over the little half-door; and I, in some confusion, looking 
‘up at them from outside the partition, They asked mo 
‘a good many questions, as what my name was, how old I 
‘was, where I lived, how I was employed, & &. To all 
‘of which, that I might commit nobody, 1 invented appro- 
‘priate answers. They served me with the ale, though I 
‘muspect it was not the strongest on the promises; and 
“the Jandlord’s wife, opening the little balf-door and 
‘bending down, gave me a kiss that was half-admiring 
‘and half-compassionate, but all womanly and good, I am 
‘gare’ 
AMsnba- A later, and not less characteristic, incident of the true 
story of this time found also a place, three or four years 
after it was written, in his now famous fiction, It preceded 
but by a short time the discharge, from the Marshalsea, of 
the elder Dickens; to whom a rather considerable legacy 
from a relative had accrued not long before (‘some 
‘hundreds’ I understood), and had been paid into court 
during his imprisonment. The scene to be described arose 
on the occasion of a petition drawn up by him before 
he left, praying, not for the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt as David Copperfield relates, but for the less dignified 
‘but more sovessible boon of » bounty to the prisoners to 
drink his majesty’s health on his majesty’s forthcoming 
birthday. 
"The ind *I mention the circumstance because it illustrates, to 
aatesit come, my early interest in observing people, When I went 
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‘to the Marshalsea of night, I was always delighted to 
“hear from my mother what ahe knew about the histories 
“of the different debtors in the prison ; and when I heard 
‘of this approaching ceremony, I was so anziows to seo 
“them all come in, one after another (though I knew the 
“greater part of them already, to speak to, and they me), 
‘that I got leave of absence on purpose, and established 
“myself in a corner, near the petition. It was stretched 
‘out, I recollect, on @ great ironing-board, under the 
‘window, which in another part of the room made a 
* bedstead at night. The internal regulations of the place, 
“for cloanliness and order, and for the government of a 
‘common room in the ale-houso; where hot water and 
‘gome means of cooking, and a good fire, were provided 
“for all who paid a very small subscription ; were ex- 
‘oellently administered by a governing committeo of 
‘debtors, of which my father was chairman for the time 
“being. As many of the principal officers of this body aa 
‘could be got into the small room without filling it up, 
‘gupported him, in front of the petition; and my old 
‘friend Captain Porter (who had washed himself, to do 
‘honour to so solemn an occasion) stationed himself close 
‘to it, to read it to all who ware unacquainted with its 
‘contenta. The door was then thrown open, and they 
“began. to come in, in a long file; several waiting on the 
‘landing outside, while one entered, affixed his signatare, 
“and went “out, To everybody in succession, Captain 
«Porter said, “Would you like to hear it read!” Ifhe 
‘weakly showed the least disposition to hear it, Captain 
‘Porter, in a loud sonorous voice, gave him every word of 
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‘it, I remember a certain Inscious roll he gave to such 
‘words as “Majesty—gracious Majesty—your gracious 
‘4 Majesty's unfortunate eubjects—your Majesty's well- 
* known munificence,”"—as if the words were something 
‘real in his mouth, and delicious to taste: my poor father 
‘meanwhile listening with a little of an author's vanity, 
‘and contemplating (not severely) the spikes on the 
‘opposite wall Whatever was comical in this scene, and 
‘whatever was pathetic, I sincerely believe I perceived 
‘in may corner, whether I demonstrated or not, quite as 
‘well as I should perceive it now. I made out my own 
‘little character and story for every man who put his 
‘name to the sheet of paper. I might be able to do that 
‘now, more traly: not more earnestly, or with a closer 
‘interest. Their different peculiarities af dress, of face, of 
‘gait, of manner, were written indelibly upon my memary. 
‘I would rather have seen it than the best play ever 
‘played ; and I thought about it afterwards, over the pote 
‘of paste-blacking, often and often. When I looked, with 
‘my mind’s eye, into the Fleet-prison during Mr. Pick- 
‘wick's incarceration, I wonder whether balf-a-dozen men 
‘were wanting from the Marshalses crowd that came filing 
‘in again, to the sound of Captain Porter's voice!” 

‘When the family left the Marshalsea they all went to 
lodge with the lady in Little-college-street, a Mrs. Roy- 
Iance, who has obtained unexpected immortality as Mra 
Pipehin ; and they afterwards occupied » small house in 
Somers-town. Bat, before this time, Charles was present 
with some of them in Tenterden-street to nee his sister 
Fanny receive one of the prises given to the pupils of the 
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royal academy of music. ‘I could not bear to think of lexan 

* mynelf—beyond the reach of all such honourable emula- 
‘tion and success. The tears ran down my face, rfelt BE 
‘aa if my heart were rent, I prayed, when I went to bed 2. lon. 
‘that night, to be lifted out of the humiliation and neglect 
‘in which I was, I never bad suffered so much befora 
‘There was no envy in this.’ There was little need that 
he should say so. Extreme enjoyment in witnessing the 
exercise of her talents, the utmost pride in every mocoss 
obtained by them, he manifested always to a degree other- 
wise quite unusual with him; and on the day of her Hisaistor 
funeral, which we passed together, I had most affecting Z 
proof of his tender and grateful memory of her in these 
childish daya, A few more sentences, certainly not loss 
touching than any that have gone before, will bring the 
story of them to its close. They stand here exactly as 
written by him. 

‘I am not sure that it was before this time, or after it, boi 
‘that the blacking warehouse was removed to Chandoe- removed. 
‘street, Covent-garden, It is no matter, Next to the * 2 
‘shop at the comer of Bedford-street in Chandoe-strest, 

‘are two rather old-fashioned houses and shops adjoining 
‘one another. They were one then, or thrown into one, 
‘for the blacking business; and had been a butter shop. 
‘Opposite to them was, and is, a public-house, where I 
‘got my ale, under these new circumstances. The stones 
“in the street may be smoothed by my small feet going 
‘across to it at dinner-time,’and back again. The esta- 
“blishment was larger now, and we had one or two new 
‘boya. Bob Fagin and I had attained to great dexterity 
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‘im tying up the pots. I forget how many we could do, in 
‘five minutes, We worked, for the light’s sake, near the 
‘aeoond window as you come from Bedford-street; and we 
‘were #o brisk at it, that the people used to stop and look 
‘in, Sometimes there would be quite a little crowd there, 
‘I eaw my father coming in at the door one day when we 
‘were very busy, and I wondered how he could bear if, 

‘Now, I generally had my dinner in the warehouse. 
‘Sometimes I brought it from home, so I was better off. 
‘I nee myvelf coming acroes Russell-square from Somere- 
‘town, one morning, with some cold hotch-potch in a 
‘small basin tied up in a handkerchief, I bad the same 
‘wanderings about the streete af I used to have, and 
‘wea jost as solitary and self-dependent as before; but I 
‘had not the same difficulty in merely living. I never 
however heard s word of being taken away, or of being 
‘otherwise than quite provided for, 

‘At last, one day, my father, and the relative so often 
‘mentioned, quarrelled; quarrelled by letter, for I took 
‘the letter from my father to him which caused the 
‘explosion, but quarrelled very fiercely. It was about me. 
*Tt may have had some backward reference, in part, for 
‘anything I know, to my employment et the window, 
‘All T am certain of is, that, eoqn after I had given him 
‘the letter, my cousin (he was @ sort of cousin, by 
*matriage) told me he was very much insulted about me; 
‘and that it was impossible to keep me, after that I 
‘eried very much, partly because it was so sudden, and 
‘ partly because in his anger he was violent about my father, 
‘though gentle to me. Thomas, the old soldier, comforted 
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‘relief oo strange that it was like oppression, I went home, , 7 

‘*My wother pet herself to socommodate the quarrel, dvsires, 
‘and did so next day. She brought home a request for pe 
‘me to retum next morning, and « high charactor of me, & D. 
‘which I am very sure I deserved. My father said, I 
‘ahould go back no more, and should go to achool. Ido Quit the 
‘not write resentfully or angrily : for I know how all there 
‘things have worked together to make me what J am: but 
‘TY never afterwards forgot, I never shall forget, I never can 
‘forget, that my mother was warm for my being sent back. 

‘From that hour until this at which I write, no word Asimo 
‘of that part of my childhood which I have now gladly tury 
‘brought toa close, has passed my lips to any human being. 

‘T have no idea how long it lasted; whether for a year, 

‘or much more, or lees, From that hour, until this, my 
‘father and my mother have been stricken dumb upon it, 

«I have never heard the least allusion to it, however far 

‘off aud remote, from either of them. I have never, until broken 
I now impart it to this paper, in any burst of confidenco ™ -* 
‘with any one, my own wife not excepted, raised the 
‘curtain I then dropped, thank God. 

‘Until old Hungerford-mazket was pulled down, until 
‘old Hungerford-stairs were destroyed, and the very 
‘nature of the ground changed, I never had the courage 
‘to go back to the place where my servitude began, I 
‘never saw if I could not endure to go near it, For 
‘many years, when I came neer to Robert Warren's in Amoie~ 
‘the Strand, I cromed over to the opposite side of the Ses) 
‘way, to avoid a certain smell of the cement they put 
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Lompox: ‘upon the blacking-corks, which reminded me of what I 


‘What he- 
came of the 
business, 


‘was once, It was a very long time before I liked to go 
‘up Chandoestreet. My old way home by the borough 
“made me cry, after my eldest child could speak. 

‘In my walks at night I have walked there often, since 
‘then, and by degrees I have come to write this. It does 
‘not seem a tithe of what I might have written, or of what 
*I meant to write’ 

The substance of some after-talk explanatory of points 
in the narrative, of which a note was made at the time, 
may be briefly addod. He could hardly have been more 
than twelve years old when he left the place, and was still 
unusually small for his age; much smaller, though two 
years older, than his own eldest son was at the time of 
these confidences, His mothor had been in the blacking 
warchouse many times; his father not more than once 
or twice. The rivalry of Robert Warren by Jonathan's 
representatives, the cousins George and James, was carried 
to wonderful extremes in the way of advertisement ; and 
they were all very proud, he told me, of the cat scratching 
the boot, which was their house’s device. The poets in 
the house’s regular employ he remembered, too, and made 
his first study from one of them for the poet of Mrs, 
Jasley’s wax-work. The whole enterprise, however, had 
the usnal end of such things. The younger cousin tired 
of the concern ; and a Mr. Wood, the proprietor who took 
James's share and became George's partner, sold it 
ultimately to Robert Warren. It continued to be hin at 
the time Dickens and myeelf last epoke of it together, 
and he had made an excellent bargain of it. 


CHAPTER IH. 


SCHOOL-DAYS AND START IN LIFE. 
1824—1830, 


In what way these strange experiences of his boyhood wx 
affected him afterwards, this narrative of his life must . ‘°% 
show: but there wero influences that mado themselves 
felt evon on his way to manhood. 

What at once he brought out of the humiliation that Oxtoon 
had imprersed him so deeply, though scarcely as yet quite Ponds 
consciously, was a natural dread of the hardships that 
might still be in store for him, xharpened by what ho 
had gone through ; and this, though in its effoct for the 
present imporfoctly understoot, Lecame by dogrees a 
passionate resolve, even while he was yielding to circum- 
stances, not to be what circumstances were conspiring to 
make him, Ail that was involved in what he hed suffered 
and sunk into, could not have been known to him at the 
time; but it was plain enough later, as we see; and in 
conversation with me after the revelation waa made, he 
used to find, at extreme pointe in his life, the explana- 
tion of himself in those early trials, He had derived 
great good from them, but not without alloy. The fixed pyc: 
and eager determination, the reatless and resistless energy, F! 
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lesson: which opened to him opportunities of escape from many 


~———~ mean environments, not by turning off from any path of 


duty, but by resolutely rising to such excellence or dis- 
tinction aa might bo attainable in it, brought with it 
some disadvantage among many noble advantages. Of this 
he was himself aware, but not to the full extent. What it 
was that in society made him often uneasy, shrinking, 
and ovor-sensitive, hc knew; but all tho danger he ran 
in bearing down and over-mastering the fecling, he did 
not know. A too great confidence in himself, a sense that 
ovorything was possible to the will that would make it so, 
laid occasionally upon him self-imposed burdens greater 
than might be borne Ly any one with safety. In that 
direction thore was in him, at such times, something even 
hard and aggressive ; in his determinations something 
that had almost the tone of fierceness; something in his 
nature that made his resolves insuperable, however hasty 
the opinions on which thoy had been formed. So rare 
were theso maxifestations, however, and so little did they 
projudice a character as entirely open and gencrous as 
it was at all times ardent and impetuous, that only very 
infrequently, towards the close of the middle term of a 
friondship which lasted without the interruption of a day 
for more than three and thirty years, were they ever 
unfavourably presented to me. But thero they were; 
and when 1 have seen strangely present, at auch chance 
intervals, 8 etern and even cold isolation of self-reliance 
side by sido with a susceptivity almost feminine and the 
moet eager craving for sympathy, it has seemed to me as 
though his habitnal impulses for everything kind and 
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gentle had sunk, for the time, under a sudden hard laren 


and inexorable sense of what fate had dealt to him in 
those early years. On more than one occasion indeod 
I had confirmation of this. ‘I must entreat you,’ he 
wrote to me in June 1862, ‘to pause for an instant, and 
‘go back to what you know of my childish days, and to 
‘ask yourself whether it is natural that something of tho 
‘character formed in me then, and lost under happior 
‘circumstances, should have reappeared in the last fivo 
‘yeors, Tho never to be forgotten misery of that 
‘old time, bred a certain shrinking sensitivencas in a 
‘certain ill-clad ili-fed child, that I havo found como 
‘hack in the never to be forgotten misery of this later 
‘time,’ 

One gout there wax, however, altogether without draw- 
back, and which claims simply tu be mentioned before my 
narrative is rexumed. The story of his childish misery 
has itself sufficiently shown that he never throughout 
it lost his precious gift of animal spirits, or hia native 
capacity for humorous onjoyment; and there were positive 
gains to him from what he underwent, which were also 
rich and lasting. To what in the outset of his difficultios 
and trials gave the decisive bent to his geniua, I have 
already made special reference; and we are to observe, 
of what followed, that with the very poor and unpros- 
perous, out of whose sufferings and strugglings, and the 
virtues as well as vices born of them, his not Icast 
splendid successes were wrought, his childish expe- 
riences had made him actually one. They were not 
his clients whode cause he pleaded with such pathos and 
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Toxpox: humour, and on whoee side he got the laughter and 


Next 
life 
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tears of all the world, but in somo sort hia very self. Nor 
was it a small part of this manifest advantage that he 
should have obtained his experience as a child and not 
as aman; that only the good part, the flower and fruit 
of it, was plucked by him; and that nothing of the evil 
part, none of the earth in which the seed was planted, 
remained to soil him. 

His next move in life can also be given in his own 
language. ‘There was a school in the Hump-tead-road 
‘kept by Mr. Jones, a Welshman, to which my father dis- 
‘patched me to ask fora card of terms, The boys were 
‘at dinner, and Mr. Jones was carving for them with o 
‘pair of holland sleoves on, when I acquitted mynelf of 
‘this commission. He came out, and gave me what I 
‘wanted; and hoped I should become a pupil, Idid. At 
‘seven o’cluck one morning, very soon afterwards, I went 
‘aa day scholar to Mr, Joncs’s establishment, which was in 
‘Momington-place, and lad its school-room sliced away by 
‘the Birmingham-railway, when that change came about. 
‘The school-room howover was not threatened by directors 
‘or civil ongincers then, and there was a board over the 
‘door graced with the words WeELLivatox Hovsr 
‘ ACADEMY.” 

At Wellington-house academy he remained nearly two 
years, being a little over fourteen years of age when he 
quitted it, In his minor writings as well as in Copperfield 
will be found general allusions to it, and there is a paper 
among his pieces reprinted from Household Words which 
purports specifically to describe it To the account 
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therein given of himself when ho went to tho school, as 
advanced enough, so safely had his memory retained its 
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poor fragments of early schooling, to be put into Virgil, teobete 


as getting sundry prizes, and as attaining to the eminent 
position of its first boy, one of his two schoolfellows with 
whom I have had communication, makes objection ; but 
both admit that the general features of the place aro 
reproduced with wonderful accuracy, and more especially 
in those points for which the school appears to have been 
much more notablo than for anything connected with 
the scholarship of its pupils. 

In the reprinted piece Dickens describoa it ns remark- 
able for white mice. He sayx that rel-polls, linnets, and 
even canaries, were kept by the boys in desks, drawers, 
hat-boxea, and other strange refuges for birds; but that 
white mice wore the fuvourito stock, and that the boys 
trained the mico inuch better than the master trained the 
boys, He recalled in particular one white mouse who 
lived in the cover of a Latin dictionary, ru up ladders, 
drew Roman chariots, shouldered muskets, turned wheels, 
and oven made a very creditable appearance on tho stago 
as tho Dog of Montargis, who might have achicvod greator 
things but for having had tho misfortune to mistake his 
way in a triumphal procession to the Capitol, when ho 
fell into a deep inkstand, and was dyed black and 
drowned. | 

Nevertheless he mentions the school as one also of somo 
celebrity in its neighbourhood, though nobody could havo 
said why; and adds that among the boys the master was 
supposed to know nothing, and one of the ushers wae 
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: supposed to know everything. ‘We are stil] inclined to 
‘think the first namod supposition perfectly correct. We 
‘went to look at the place only this last midsummer, and 
‘found that the railway had cut it up, root and branch, A 
‘great trunk line had swallowed the playground, sliced 
‘away the school-room, and pared off the corer of the 
‘house, Which, thus curtailed of its proportions, pre- 
‘sented itself in a green stage of stucco, profile-wise 
“towards tho road, like a forlorn flat-iron without a handle, 
‘standing on end’ 

One who knew him in those carly days, Mr. Owen P. 
Thomas, thus writes to me (February 1871), ‘I had the 
‘honour of being Mr, Dickens's schoolfcllow for about two 
‘yoars (1824—1826), both being day-scholars, at Mr. 
‘Jones's “Clnssical and Commercial Academy,” as then 
‘inscribed in front of the house, and which wan situated 
“at the comer of Granby-stroct and the Hampatend-roatl. 
‘The house stands now in its original state, but the school 
‘and large playground behind disappeared on the forma- 
‘tion of the London and North-western railway, which at 
‘this point runs in a slanting direction from Eustun-square 
‘underneath the Hampstead-road. We were all com- 
‘panions and playmates when out of school, as well ay 
‘fellow students therein.” (Mr. Thomas includes in this 
remark the names of Henry Danson, now a physician in 
practice in London; of Daniel Tobin, whom I remember 
to have heen frequently assisted by his old schoolfellow in 
later years; and of Richard Bray.) ‘ You will find a graphic 
‘aketob of the school by Mr, Dickens himself in Household 
* Words of 11th October, 1851. The article is entitled Our 
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‘School. The names of course aro feigned ; bat, allow- 
‘ing for slight colouring, the persona and incidents de- 
‘scribed are all true to life, and easily recognizable by any 
‘one who attended the school at tho time. The Latin 
‘master was Mr. Manville, or Mandeville, who for many 
‘years was well known at the library of the British- 
‘museum, The academy, after the railroad overthrew it, 
‘was removed to another house in tho neighbourhood, but 
‘Mr, Jones and two at least of his assistant masters havo 
‘long ago departed this life.’ 

One of the latter was the usher believed to know every- 
thing, who was writing master, mathematical master, 
English master, divided tho little boys with tho Latin 
master, made out the billx, mended the pens, and always 
called at parents' houses tu enquire after sick boys, 
lecanwe Le had gentlemanly manners. This picture, my 
correspondent recognized ; ax well as those of the fat little 
dancing master who taught them hornpipes, of the Latin 
master who stuffed hin cam with onions for his deafucs, 
of the gruff serving-man who nursed the boys in scarlet 
fever, and of the principal himself who was always ruling 
ciphering books with a bloated mahogany ruler, smiting 
the palms of offenders with the same diabolical instru- 
ment, or viciously drawing a pair of pantaloons tijht 
with one of his large hands and caning tho wearer with 
the other. 

“My recolloction of Dickens whilst at achool,’ Mr. Thomas 


continues, ‘is that of a healthy Jooking boy, small but well- ui 


‘built, with a moro than usual flow of spirita, inducing to 
“harmless fun, seldom or ever I think to mischief, to which 
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lonson: ‘so many lads at that age are prone. I cannot recall 





‘anything that then indicated he would hereafter become 
‘a literary celebrity; but perhaps he was too young then. 
*He usually held his head more erect than lads ordinarily 
‘do, and there was a general smartness about him. His 
‘woek-day dress of jacket and trousers, I can clearly 
‘remember, was what is called peppor-and-salt; and instead 
‘of the frill that most boys of his age wore then, be had a 
‘turn-down collar, ao that he looked less youthful in con- 
‘sequence. He invented what we termed a “lingo,” pro- 
‘duced by the addition of a few letters of the same sound 
‘to every word ; and it was our ambition, walking and 
‘talking thus along the street, to be considered foreigners. 
‘Ag an alternate amusemont the present writer well 
‘remembors extemporising tales of some sort, and reciting 
‘them offhand, with Dickens and Danson or Tobin 
‘walking on oither side of him. I enclose you a copy 
‘of a note I received from him when he was between 
‘thirteen and fourtcon years of age, perhaps one of the 
‘earliest productions of his pen. The Leg referred to 
‘was the Legend of something, a pamphlet romance J 
‘had lent him ; the Clavis was of course the Latin school 
“book so named,” 

There is some underlying whim or fun in the ‘Leg’ 
allusions which Mr. Thomas appears to have overlooked, 
and certainly fails to explain: but the note, which is 
here given in facsimile, may be left to speak for 
itself; and in the signatuye the reader will be amused 
to see the first faint beginning of » flourish afterwards 
famous. 
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‘ After a lapeo of years, Mr. Thomas continues, ‘I recog- 
‘nized the celebrated writer as the individual I had known 


aay ‘go well as a boy, from having preserved this note; and 


c 


‘upon Mr. Dickens visiting Reading in December 1854 
‘to give one of his carliest readings for the benefit of the 
‘literary institute, of which he had become president on 
‘Mr, Justice Talfourd’s death, I took the opportunity of 
‘showing it to him, when ho was much diverted therewith. 
*On tho same occasion we conversed about mutual achoo)- 
‘fellows, and among othors Danic! Tobin was refurred to, 
‘whom I remembered to have been Dickens's most intimate 
‘companion in the school days (1824 to 1826). His reply 
‘waa that Tobin either was then, or had previously been, 
‘osaisting him in the capacity of amanuensis ; but there is 
‘a subsequent mystery about Tobin, in connection with 
‘his friend and patron, which I have never been able to 
‘comprehend ; for I understood shortly afterwards that there 
‘waa entire separation between them, and it must have 
‘been an offence of some gravity to have sundered an 
‘acquaintance formed in early youth, and which had 
‘endured, greatly to Tobin’s advantage, s0 long. He 
‘resided in our schooldays in one of the now old and 
‘grimy-looking stone-fronted houses in George-street, 
‘Euston-road, a few doors from the Orange-tree tavern. 
‘It is the opinion of the other schoolfellow with whom we 
‘were intimate, Doctor Danson, that upon leaving school 
‘My. Dickens and Tobin entered the same solicitor’s office, 
‘and this he thinks was either in or near Lincoln’s-inn- 
‘fields’ 

The offence of Tobin went no deeper than the having at 
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last worn out even Dickens's patience and kindness. His 
applications for relief were so incessantly repeated, that to 
cat him and them adrift altogether was the only way of 
escape from what had become an intolerable nuisauce. 
To Mr, Thomas's letter the reader will thank mo for adding 
one not less interesting with which Dr. Henry Danson has 
favoured me. We have here, with tho saroc fun and animal 
spirits, a little of the prononess to mischief which his other 
school-fellow anys ho was free from; but the mixchief in 
all of the harmless kind, and might perhaps have been 
better described as but part of an irrepressible vivacity. 

‘ My impression is that I was a schoolfellow of Dickens 
‘for nearly two years: he left before me, I think at 
‘about 15 years of ago. Mr. Jones's school, called the 
‘ Wellington-academy, was in the Hampstoad-rvad, at 
‘the north-east corner of Granby-strect. The school- 
‘house was afterwards removed for the London and North- 
“western railway. It was considered at tho time a very 
‘auperior sort of school, ono of tho best indead in that 
‘part of London; but it was most shamefully mis- 

‘managed, and the boys mado but very little progress. 
‘The proprietor, Mr. Jones, was a Welshman; a most Cule 
‘ignorant fellow, and @ mere tyrant; whose chief employ- 
‘ment was to scourge the boys, Dickens has givon a 
‘very lively account of this place in his paper entitled 
‘Our School, but it is very mythical in many respects, 
‘and more especially in the compliment he pays in it to 
‘himself. I do not remember that Dickens distinguished 
‘himeelf in any way, or carried off any prizes. My belief 
‘is that he did not learn Greek or Latin there, and you 
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‘will remember there is no allusion to the classics in any 
«of his writings, He was a handsome, curly-headed lad, 
‘fall of animation and animal spirits, and probably was 
‘connected with every mischievous prank in the school. 
*I do not think he came in for any of Mr. Jones’s scourg- 
‘ing propensity: in fact, together with myself, he was 
‘only a day-pupil, and with these there was a wholesome 
‘fear of tales being carried home to the parenta. His 
“personal appearance at that time is vividly brought home 
‘to me in the portrait of him taken few years later by Mr. 
‘Lawrence. He resided with his friends, in a very small 
*house in a street leading out of Seymour-street, north of 
‘ Mr, Judkin’s chapel. 

‘Depend on it he was quite a self-made man, and 
“his wonderful knowledge and command of the English 
‘Ianguage must have been acquired by long and patient 
‘study after leaving his last school. 

‘I have no recollection of the boy you name. His 
‘chief associates wore, I think, Tobin, Mr, Thomas, Bray, 
‘and myself. The first-named was his chief ally, and his 
‘acquaintance with him appears to have continued many 
“years afterwards, At about that time Penny and 
‘Saturday Magazines were published weekly, and were 
‘greedily read by ua. We kept bees, white mice, and 
‘other living things, clandestinely in our desks; and the 
* mechanical arta were a good deal cultivated, in the shape 
‘of coach-building, and making pumps and boats, the 
‘motive power of which was the white mice. 

‘I think at that time Dickens took to writing small 
“tales, and we had a sort of club for lending and circu- 
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‘lating them. Dickens was aleo very strong in using 
‘a sort of lingo, which made us quite unintelligible to 
‘bystanders, We were very strong, too, in theatricals, 
«We mounted small theatres, and got up very gorgeous 
‘acenery to illustrate the Miller and his Men and Cherry 
‘and Fair Star. I remember the presont Mr. Boverley, 
‘the soone painter, assisted us in thie, Dickens was 
‘always a leader at these plays, which were occasionally 
‘presented with much solemnity beforo an audience of 
‘boys, and in the presence of tho ushers. My brother, 
“assisted by Dickens, got up tho Sfiller and his Men, in 
‘a very gorgeous form. Master Beverley constructed the 
‘mill for us in such a way that it could tamble te pieces 
‘with the assistance of crackers. At one reprosontation 
‘the fireworks in the last scene, ending with tho destruc- 
‘tion of the mill, were so very real that tho police 
‘interfered, and knocked violently at the doors. Dickens's 
‘after taste for theatricals might have had its origin in 
‘these small affairs, 

‘I quite remember Dickons on one occasion heading 
‘us in Drummond-street in protending to be poor boys, 
‘and asking the passers-by for charity~especially old 
‘ladies; one of whom told us she “had no money fur 
<“beggar boys,” On these adventures, when the old ladies 
‘were quite staggered by the impadence of the demand, 
‘Dickens would explode with laughter and take to his 
‘heels, 

‘I met him one Sunday morning shortly after he left 
“the school, and we very picusly attended the morning 
‘service at Seymour-street chapel. I am sorry to say 
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* Master Dickens did not attend in the slightest degree to 


- ‘the service, but incited me to laughter by declaring his 


* dinner was ready and the potatoes would be spoiled, and 
‘in fact behaved in such 8 manner that it was lucky for 
“as we were not ejected from the chapel, 

*I beard of him some time after from Tobin, whom I 
‘met carrying a foaming pot of London particular in 
* Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and I then understood that Dickens 
“was in the same or some neighbouring office. 

‘Many years clapaod aftcr this befure I became aware, 
‘from accidentally reading Our School, that the brilliant 
‘and now famous Dickens was my old schoolfellow. I 
“didn’t like to intrade myself upon him; and it was not 
‘until three or four years ago, when he presided at the 
‘ University-college dinnor at Willis's-rooms, and made « 
‘most brilliant and effective speech, that I sent him a 
‘congratulatory note reminding him of our former fellow- 
‘ship. To this he sent mo a kind note in reply, and 
‘which I value very much. I send you copies of these,’* 


* The reader will protebly think thom worth subjeining. Dr. Danson 
wrote :—‘April, 1864, Daan Sia, On the recent oocasion of the U. C. H. 
dinner, you would probably bave beeo smused and somewhat surprised to 
Yoarn that one of thove whom you alidreased hail often sccompanied you over 
that ‘fled of forty footsteps” to which you so aptly and amusingly alluded. 
Tt ts now some yours since I was avcidentally roading 0 paper written by 
yourself in the Household Words, when I wes Srt impressed with the 
iden that the writer described scenes and persa with which I was onco 
fasalliar, and that be aust necessarily be the veritable Charles Dickess of 
**qarnchool”"—the school of Jones! Tdid not then, however, like to intrade 
anyoelé upon you, for I conld hardly hope that you would retain any recollee- 
thon of myself ; indeed, it was caly barely posible you should do eo, however 
‘vividly Z might recall you in many scones of fon and frolic of my school days. 
T happened to be present at the dinner of Tuseday lect (being interceted on 
an old student in the school of the honpital), and was sented tery near you; 
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From Dickens himself I never heard much allusion to Lospos: 


the school thus described ; but I knew, that, besides bei 

the subject dealt with in Household Words, it had sup- 
plied some of the lighter traits of Salem-house for Copper- 
Jild; and that to the fact of one of its tutors being after- 
wards engaged to teach a boy of Macready’s, our common 
friend, Dickens used to point for one of tho illustrations 
of his favorite theory as to the sinallness of the world, and 
how things and persons apparently tho most unlikely to 
meet were continually knocking up against each other. 
The employment as his amanuensis of his schoolfellow Tobin 
dates ax early as his Doctors'-commons days, but both my 
correspondents are mistaken in the impression they appear 
to havo received that Tobin had boon proviously his fellow- 
clerk in tho same attorney's office. 1 had thought him 
more likvly to have bocn accompaniod thero by another of 
his boyish acquaintances who became afterwards a sulicitur, 


“Twas temptoll during tho evoning to intaduce mypalf tu yor, but fearud lest 
* am explanation auch as thin in a public room might attmct attention and to 
* dimgresable to younelf. A mau who hay attained position aml celebrity 
* each as yours will probably have many catly anocixios and scqusintances 
“claiming his notive, I bog of yuu to belive that such is uot my objort, but 
“chat having so roosatly mot you I foel myvelt unable to reprom the desiru to 
* amare you that no owe in the reer could appreciate the fame and rank you 
“uae ao fairly won, or could wish you more sinocrely long life and hapyinems 
“to enjoy them, than, Dear Sir, your old school-fellow, Iexay Danox.’ Tu 
this Dickens replied: ‘Gav's Hut Proce, Thurday, 5th May, 1804. 
* Daan Sts, I should have ssgured you before now that the receipt of your 
"Jetter gave me groat plowrare, kvd I not been tov much cooupied to iuave 
* leisure for correspondence, I perfectly recollect your name as that of an old 
* pchool-follow, and dustinetly remember your sppenrance and dress as = boy, 
“and believe you kad a brother who was unfortunately drowned in tho Her- 
“pontine. If you had made yournelf personally known 10 me af the dinuer, 
“T ubould have boo weli pleased ; though in that case I should have Jost you 
¢ modest and manly letter. Faithfully yours, Cuances Dickuxe.’ 
vo. L 
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Lomo: Mr. Mitton, not recollected by either of my correspondents 


in connection with the school, but whom E frequently met 
with him in later years, and for whom he had the regard 
arising out of such early associations. In this however 
I have since discovered my own mistake: the truth being 
that it was this gentleman's connoction, not with the Wel- 
lington-academy, but with a school kept by Mr. Dawson 
in Hunter-strect, Brunswick-square, where the brothers of 
Dickens were subsequently placed, which led to their 
carly knowledge of cach other. I fnncy that they were 
togethor also, for a short time, at Mr. Mulloy’s in Now- 
square, Lincoln’s-inn ; but, whether or not this was so, 
Dickons cortainly had not quitted school many months 
before his father had made sufficient interest with un 
attornoy of Gray’s-inn, Mr. Edward Blackmore, to obtain 
him rogular omployment in his office. In this capacity of 
clork, our only trustworthy glimpse of him we owe to the 
Inat-nomed gentleman, who has described bricfly, and I 
do not doubt authontically, the sorvices so rendered by 
him to the law. It cannot be raid thot they wore 
noteworthy, though it might be difficult to find a more 
distinguished person who has borne the title, unless we 
mako exception for the very father of literature himself, 
whom Chaucer, with amusing illustration of the way in 
which words change thoir meanings, calls ‘that conceited 
‘clerke Homare.’ 

‘I wos well acquainted, writes Mr, Edward Blackmore 
of Alresford, ‘with his parents, and, being then in practice 
‘in Gray’s-inn, they asked me if I could find employment 
‘for him. He was a bright, clever-looking youth, and I 
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* took him as a clerk. Hie came tome 12 Ney ST Tomes: 





‘book which he used to keep of potty disbursoments an 
‘in the office, in which he charged himself with tho ome. 
‘ modcat salary first of thirteen shillings and sixpence, and 
‘afterwards of fifteen shillings a-week. Scvoral incidents 
*took place in the office of which he must have been a 
‘keen observer, as I recognized some of them in his 
' Pickwick ond Nickleby; and I am much mistaken if 
‘somo of his characters had not their originals in pereons 
*I well remember. His taste for thcatricals was much 
‘promoted by a fellow-clerk named Potter, since dead, 
‘with whom he chiefly associated. They took every 
‘ opportunity, then unknown to me, of going together to 
‘a minor theatre, whoro (I aflerwards heard) they not 
‘unfrequently engaged in part. Aftor he left mo I saw 
‘him at times in tho lord chancellor's court, taking 
‘notes of cases as a reporter, I then lost sight of him 
‘until his Pickwick mado its appearance.’ This letter 
indicates the position he held at Mr. Blackmore's; and we 
have but to tum to the passage in Pickwick which 
describes the several grades of attorney’s-clerk, to under- 
stand it moro clearly. He was vory far below the articled 
clerk, who has paid a premium and is attorney in perapoc- alip 
tive, He was not so high as the salaried clerk, with noarly 

the whole of his weekly thirty-chillings spent on kus personal 

Pleasures, He was not even ona level with the middle- 

aged copying clerk, always needy and uniformly shabby. 

He was simply among, however his own nature may havo 

lifted him above, the ‘office-lads in their first surtoute, 
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*who feel a befitting contempt for boys at day-achool 


———— ‘club as they go home at night for saveloys and porte 


Tho father 
om the son's 


edogation, 


‘and think there's nothing like life.’ Thus far, not mor! 
or lesa, had he now reached. He was one of the office-lade 
and probably in his first surtout. 

But, even thus, the process of education went on 
defying what seemed to interrupt it; and in the amour 
of his present cquipment for his neods of life, what hi 
brought from the Wellington-houss academy can have 
borne but the smallest proportion to his acquirement # 
Mr, Blackmore's. Yet to seck to identify, without hel 
from himself, any passages in his books with those boyist 
law-exporiences, would be idle and hopeless enough. 1r 
the earliest of his writings, and down to the very latest 
ho worked exhaustively the field which is opened by ax 
attorney's offico to a student of life and manners ; but we 
have not now to deal with his numerous varieties of thc 
genus clerk drawn thus for tho amusement of others, but 
with the acquisitions which at present he was storing up for 
himeolf from the opportunities such offices opened to him 
Norwould it be possiblo to have better illu=trative comment 
on all these years, than is furnished by his father’s reply 
to a friend it was now hoped to interest on his behalf 
which more than onco I have heard him whimaically, bui 
good-humourodly, imitate. ‘Pray, Mr. Dickens, where 
“was your son educated?’ ‘ Why, indced, Sir—ha! ha !— 
‘he may be said to have educated himself!’ Of the twc 
kinds of education which Gibbon saya that all men whc 
rise above the common level receive ; the first, that of his 
teachers, and the second, more personal and more im- 
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portant, his own; he had the advantage only of the Inst. 
It nevertheless sufficed for him. 

Very nearly another cightcen months were now to be 
spont mainly in practical preparation for what he was, at 
this time, led finally to choose as an employment from 
which a fair income was certain with such talents as he 
possessed ; hia father already having taken to it, in theso 
Inttor years, in aid of the family resources, In his father's 
house, which wax at Hampstead through the first portion 
of tho Mornington-street school time, then in the houge out 
of Seymour-strect mentioned by Dr, Danson, and after- 
wards, upon the cliler Dickens going into the gallery, in 
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Bentinck-street, Mauchester-kquare, Churles had continued | 


to live; and, influenced doubtless by the example before 
him, he took sudklen determination to qualify himself 
thoroughly fur what his father was lately become, a 
newspaper parliamentary reporter, Hu set resolutely 
therefure to the study of xhurt-laud; and, fur tho 


Ptuilying 


additional help of suck general information about books ag - 


a fairly oducatel youth might ho expected to have, as well 
as to satisfy some higher personal cravings, ho became an 
assiduous attendant in the British-muscum reading-room. 
Ho would frequently refer to theso days as docidedly tho fe 
uvefullest to himself he had ever passed ; and judging from 
the results they must have been so. No man whe knew 
him in later years, and talked to him familiarly of books 
and things, would have suspected his education in boy- 
hood, almost entirely self-acquired as it was, to havo been 
eo rambling or hap-hazard as J have here deseribed it. 
The secret consisted in this, that, whatever for the time he 
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+ had to do, he lifted himeelf, there and then, to the level of ; 


and at no time disregarded the rules that guided the hero 
of his novel. ‘Whatever I have tried to do in life, I have 
*triod with all my heart to do well, What I have devoted 
* myself to, I have devoted myself to completely. Never to 
‘put one hand to anything on which I could throw my 
‘whole self, and nover to affect depreciation of my work, 
‘whatever it was, I find now to have been my golden 
‘roles? 

Of tho difficnlties that beset his short-hand studies, as 
‘well as of what first turned his mind to thom, ho has told 
also something in Copperfield. Ho had heard that many 
mon distingnished in various pursuita had begun life by re- 
porting the debates in parliament, and he was not deterred 
by @ friend’s warning that the mero mechanical accum- 
plishment for excellence in it might take a few years to 
master thoroughly : ‘a perfoct and entire command of the 
‘mystery of short-hand writing and reading being about 
‘equal in difficulty to the mastery of six languages.’ 
Undaunted, he plunged into it, self-teaching in this as in 
gtaver things; and, having bought Mr. Gurney’s half- 
guinea book, worked steadily his way through its distrac- 
tions, ‘Tho changes that were rung upon dots, which in 
‘gach a position meant such a thing, and in such another 
¢ position something else entirely different; the wonderful 
“vagaries that were played by circles; the unaccountable 
* consequences that resulted from marks like flies’ legs ; 
‘the tremendous effects of a curve in a wrong place; not 
‘only trqubled my waking hours, but reappeared before 
‘me in my sleep, When I had groped my way, blindly, 
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‘through these difficultios, and had mastered the alphabet, 
‘there then appeared a procession of new horrors, called 
‘ arbitraty characters ; the most despotic characters I have 
‘ever known ; who insisted, for instance, that a thing like 
‘the beginning of a cobweb meant expectation, and that 
‘a pen-and-ink sky-rocket stood for disadvantagoous, 
‘When I had fixed these wretches in my mind, I found 
‘that they had driven evorything else out of it; then, 
‘beginning again, I forgot them; while I was picking 
‘them up, I dropped the other fragments of the system ; 
‘in short, it was almost heart-breaking.’ 

‘What it was that mado it not quito heart-breaking to 
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the hero of the fiction, its renders know; and something of hetwoon 


the same kind was now to enter into tho actual experi- ¢ 
ence of its writer. Kirst let me say, however, that after 
subduing to his wants in warvellously quick time this 
unruly and unaccommodating servant of stenography, 
what he most desired was still not opeu to him. ‘Thero 
‘never trea such a short-hand writer, bas been often said 
to me hy Mr. Beard, the friend he first made in that lino 
when he enterci the gallery, and with whom to the close 
of his life ho maintained the friendliest intercourse, But 
there was no opening for him in the gallery yet. He had 
to pass nearly two yoars as a reporter for ono of the offices 
in Doctors'-commons, practising in this and the other 
law courts, before he became a sharer in parliamentary 
toils and triumphs; and what sustained his young hero 
through something of the same sort of trial, was also his 
own support, He, too, had his Dora, at apparently the 
same hopeless elevation ; striven for as the one only thing 
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Temvos: to be attained, and even more unattainable, for neither 
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”. did he succeed nor happily did she die; but the one idol, 


like the other, supplying a motive to exertion for the time, 
and otherwise opening out to the idolater, both in fact and 
fiction, a highly unsubstantial, hoppy, foolish time. I 
used to laugh and tell him I had no belief in any but the 
book Dora, until the incident of a sudden reappearance 
of the roal one in his life, nearly six years after Copper 
Jield wos written, convinced me thero had been a more 
actual foundation for those chapters of his book than I 
‘was ready to suppose. Still I would hardly admit it; 
and, that tho matter could possibly affect him then, per- 
sisted in o stout refusal to believe. His reply (1855) 
throws a little light ou this juvenile part of his carer, 
and I therofore venture to preserve it. 

‘I don't quite apprehend what you mean by my over- 
‘rating the strength of the feeling of five-and-twenty 
‘years ago. If you mean of my own feeling, and will 
‘only think what the desperate intensity of my nature 
‘is, and that this began when I was Charley's ago; that 
‘it excluded every other idea from my mind for four 
‘years, at a time of life when four years are equal to 
*four times four; and that I went at it with a determi- 
‘nation to overcome all the difficulties, which fairly lifted 
*me up into that nowspaper life, and floated me away over 
‘a hundred men’s heads: then you are wrong, because 
‘nothing can exaggerate that. I lave positively stood 
‘amaved at myself ever since !—And so I suffered, and a0 
‘worked, and so beat and hammered away at the mad- 
‘deat romances that ever got into any boy's head and 
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‘stayed there, that to see the mere cause of it all, now, 
‘loosens my hold upon myself. Without for a moment 
‘sincerely belicving that it would have been better if we 
‘had never got separated, I cannot see the occasion of #o 
‘much emotion as I should sce any onc else. No ono 
‘can imagine in the most distant degree what pain tho 
‘recollection gave me in Coppersiell. Aud, just aa I can 
‘never open that book as I open any other buok, I cannot 
‘see the faco (even at fuur-and-forty), or hear the voice, 
‘without going wandering away over the ashes of all that 
‘youth and hope in the wildest manner.’ Moro and more 
plainly seen, however, in tho light of fuur-and-forty, the 
romance glided visibly away, its work being fairly done ; 
and, at the close of the month fullowing that in which 
this letter was written, during which he had very quietly 
male » formal call with his wife at his youthful Doras 
house, and contemplated with a calm equanimity, in the 
hall, her stuffed favuurite Jip, he begun tho fiction in 
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fading. 


which there was a Flora to svt against its predeconmur'y Dor of 


Dora, both derived from the same original The faney 
had @ comic humour in it he found it iinpossible to resist, 
but it was kindly and pleasant to tho last;* and if the 


° T take other fancifal allusions to the Indy frm two of bis occasional 
‘writings. ‘The firnt from his visit to the city churvhos (written during the 
Dombey time, when he bed to seloct a church for tho marriage of Florence) : 
¢ Ita droway eivlance soon lalla the threv.old women asleep, and the wumar- 
‘ried tradesmad sta looking out at window, and the married tradesman ita 
“Jooking st bis wile's boanct, and the lovers sit locking at Ono another, 10 
* aupertatively happy, thas I mind when I, turned of eighteen, wont with my 
* Angelica to a city chareh on account of a shower (by thla special coincidenre 
* thas if was in Hugein-lans), and when I mid to my Angelica, “‘Lot the 
* + blessed event, Angelica, occar Puo altar Lat this!” and wien my Angelica 


Copperfield 
changed 
into Flom 


of Little 
Dorvit, 
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later Picture showed him plenty to langh at in this 
youth, there was nothing he thought of 
more tenderly than the earlier, as long as he was conscious 


of anything. 


‘ consented shat it should oocur at no other—which it certainly never did, for 
“Jt never ooourred anywhere, And 0, Angelica, what has become of you, 
* ¢his present Bunday morning when I can’t attend to the sormon; aad, more 
4 difficalt question than that, what baa become of Mo as I was when I ant by 
* your side!’ The second, from his pleasant paper on birthdays :—'I gave 
“a party on the occasion. Sho was there, It is unnecemary to name Her, 
* more particularity ; She was older than J, and had pervaded every chink and 
“ orevice of my mind for three or four years. I bad held volumes of Imaginary 
* Conversations with her mother on the subject of our union, and I had written 
“Jetlers more in numbor than Horace Walpole’s, to that discreet woman, 
«yoliciting her daughter's hand in marriage. I hod never had the romotest 
“fntentlon of sending any of those letters; Int to wiite them, and after « few 
¢ days tear them up, had been a sublime occopation." 


CHAPTER IV. 


REPORTERS’ GALLERY AND NEWSPAPER LITERATURE, 
18391—1835, 


Dickens was nineteon years oh whon at last he en- 
tered the gallory, His father, with whom he still lived in 
Bontinck-street, had already, as we havo seen, joined tho 
gallery aya reporter for ono of tho morning papers, and was 
now in the more comfortable circumstances derived from 
the addition to his official pension which this prain- 
worthy labour ensured ; but his own engagemont on tho 
Chronicle dates somewhat later, His first parliainentary 
services was given to the True Sus, a journal which hod 
then ou its editorial staff somo dear friends of mine, through 
whom I became myself a contributor to it, and afterwards, 
in common with all concerncd, whether in its writing, re- 
porting, printing, or publishing, a sharer in its difficulties, 
The most formidable of these arrived one day in a goneral 
strike of the reporters ; and I well remember noticing at 
this dread time, on the staircase of the magnificont 
mansion we were lodged in, a young man of my own 
age whose keen snimation of look would have arrested 
attention anywhere, and whose name, upon enquiry, I thon 
for the first time heard. It was coupled with the fact 
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which gave it interest even then, that ‘young Dickens’ 
had been spokesman for the recalcitrant reporters, and 
conducted their case triumphantly. He was afterwards 
during two sessions engaged for the Mirror of Parliament, 
which one of his uncles by the mother’s side originated 
and conducted; and finally, in his twenty-third year, 
he became a reporter for the Morning Chronicle, 

A step far more momentous to him (though then he 
did not know it) he had taken shortly before. In tho 
December number for 1833 of what then was called the Old 
Honthly Magazine, his firet published piece of writing had 
seou the light. He has described himself dropping this 
paper (Mr. Minns and his Cousin, as he afterwards entitled 
it, but which appeared in the magazine as A Dinner at 
Poplar Walk) stealthily one evening at twilight, with 
fear and trembling, into o dark letter-box in a dark office 
up a dark court in Fleet-street; and he has told his 
agitation when it appeared in all the glory of print. ‘On 
‘which occasion I walked down to Westminster-hall, and 
‘turned into it for half an hour, becauso my eyes wore Fo 
‘dimmed with joy and pride, that they could not bear the 
‘street, and were not fit to be seen there. He had 
purebaecd tho magazine at a shop in the Strand; and 
exactly two years afterwards, in tho younger member of 
@ publishing firm who had called, at the chambers in 
Fornival'z-inn to which he had moved soon after entering 
the gallery, with the proposal that originated Pickwick, 
he recognized the person he had bonght that magazine 
from, and whom before or since he had never seen. 

This interval of two years more than comprised what 
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remained of bis career in the gallery and the engage- 
ments connected with it; but that this occupation was of 
the utmost importance in ita influence on his life, in the 
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discipline of his powers as well as of his character, thero age . 


can be no doubt whatever. ‘To the wholesome training of 
‘severe newspaper work, when I was a vory young man, 
«I constantly refer my first successes,’ he said to the New 
York editors when he last took leave of them. It opened 
to lim a wide and varied rango of experience, which his 
wonderful observation, exact as it was humorous, mado 
entirely his own. He saw the last of tho old coaching days, 
and of the old inns that were a part of them; but it will be 
long before the readers of his living page sce tho last of tho 
life of cither. ‘There never was,’ ho onco wrote to me (iu 
1845), ‘anybody connected with newspapers, who, in the 
‘same space of time, had #0 much express and pont-cliaina 
‘experience as I. And what gentlemen they were to 
‘serve, in such things, at the old Morning Chronicle! 
‘Great or small it did not matter, I havo had to charge 
‘for half-a-dozen break-downs in half-a-dlozen times us 
‘many miles, I have had to charge for the damago of a 
‘great-coat from the drippings of a blazing wax-candlc, 
‘in writing through the smallest hours of the night in a 
‘ swift-flying carriage and pair. I have had to charge for all 
‘sorts of breakages fifty times in a journey without quor- 
‘tion, such being the ordinary results of the pace which 
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‘we went at.” I have charged fur broken hats, broken Repel 


“luggage, broken chaises, broken harness—everything but Worn 
‘a broken head, which is the only thing they would have 
‘grumbled to pay for.’ 
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Something to the same effect he said publicly twenty 
years later, on the occasion of his presiding, in May 1865, 
at the second annual dinner of the newspaper-press-fund, 
when be condensed within the compess of his speech 2 
summary of the whole of hia reporting life. ‘I am not 
there, he said, ‘advocating the case of a mere ordinary 
‘client of whom I have little or no knowledge, I hold 
‘ws brief to-night for my brothers I went into the 
‘gallery of the house of commons as a parliamentary 
‘reporter when I was a boy, and I left it—ZI can hardly 
believe the inexorable trath—nigh thirty years ago, I 
‘have pursued the calling of a reporter under circum- 
“stances of which many of my brethron here can form no 
‘adequate conception. I have often transcribed for the 
‘printer, from my shorthand notes, important public 
‘gpeeches in which the strictest accuracy waa required, 
‘and @ mistake in which would have been to a young 
‘man severely compromising, writing on the palm of my 
‘hand, by the light of a dark lantern, in s post-chaise and 
‘four, galloping through a wild country, and through the 
“dead of the night, at the then surprising rate of fifteen 
‘miles an hour. The vory last time I was at Exeter, I 
‘strolled into the castle-yard there to identify, for the 
‘amusement of a friend, the spot on which I once “ took,” 
‘as we used to call it, an election speech of Lord John 
‘ Russell at the Devon contest, in the midst of a lively fight 
‘maintained by all the vagabonds in that division of the 
‘oounty, and under such a pelting rain, that I remember 
‘two good-natured colleagues, who chanced to be at 
‘leisure, held s pocket-handkerchief over my note-book, 
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‘after the manner of a state canopy in an ecclesiastical 
‘procession. I have worn my knees by writing on them 
‘on the old back row of the old gallery of the old houso 
‘of commons; and I have worn my fest by standing to 
‘write in a preposterous pen in the old house of lords, 
‘where we used to be huddled together like so many 
‘sheep—kept in waiting, say, until the woolsack might 
‘want re-etuffing. Rotarning home from exciting political 
“ meetings in the country to the waiting press in Landon, 
‘1 do verily believe I have been upeet in almost every 
‘description of vehicle known in this country. I have 
“been, in my time, belated on miry by-roads, towards tho 
‘small hours, forty or fifty miles from London, in a wheel» 
“Yeas carriage, with exhausted horses and drunken post- 
"boys, and have got back in time for publication, to bo 
‘received with nover-forgotten compliments by the late 
‘Mr. Black, coming in the broadest of Scotch from the 
*broadcat of hearts I ever know. Thoso trivial things 
‘T mention as an assurance to you that I never have for- 
« gotten tho fascination of that old pursuit. The pleasure 
‘that I uscd to foel in the rapidity and dexterity of ite 
‘exercise has never faded out of my breast. Whatever 
‘Tittle cunning of hand or head I took to it, or acquired 
tin it, Lave so retained as that I fully believe I could 
‘resume it to-morrow, very little the worse from long 
‘disuse, To this present year of my life, when I sit in 
‘this hall, or Where not, hearing a dull speech (the phe- 
‘nomenon does occur), I sometimes beguile the tedium of 
‘the moment by mentally following the speaker in the 
‘old, old way ; and sometimes, if you can believe me, I 
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‘even find my hand going on the table-cloth, taking an 


JSS | imaginary note of it all’ ‘The latter I have known him 
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do frequently. It was indeed a quite ordinary habit with 
him. 
Mr, James Grant, a writer who was himeelf in the 
gallery with Dickens, and who states thet among its 
eighty or ninety reporters he occupied the very highest 
rank, not merely for accuracy in reporting but for mar- 
vellous quickness in transcribing, has lately also told us 
thet while there be was exceedingly reserved in his 
manners, and that, though showing the usual courtesies to 
all be was concerned with in his duties, the only personal 
intimacy he formed was with Mr. Thomas Beard, then 
too reporting for the Morning Chronicle, I have already 
mentioned tho friendly and familiar relations maintained 
with this gentleman to the close of his life; and in con- 
firmation of Mr. Grant’s statement I can further say that 
the only other associate of these early reporting days, 
to whom I ever heard him refer with spocial regard, 
was the late Mr. Vincent Dowling, many years editor 
of Bell's Life, with whom he did not continue much 
personal intercourse, but of whose character as well as 
talents he had formed a very high opinion Nor is 
there anything to add to the notice of these days which 
the reader's fancy may not easily supply. A letter has 
been kopt as written by him while engaged on one of hig 
* expresses;’ but it is leas for itsmaying anything new, than 
for ita confirming with a pleasant vividness what has been 
said already, that its contents will justify mention here. 
‘He writes, on a ‘Toesday morning’ in May 1835, from 
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the Bash-inn, Bristol; the occasion that has taken him to Barere : 
the wost, connected with » reporting party, being Lord John 
Bassell’s Devonshire contest above-named, and his asso. Ao 
ciate-chief being Mr. Beard, entrusted with command for 
the Chronicle in this particular expres. He expects to 
forward ‘the conclusion of Russell's dinner’ by Cooper's 
company’s coach leaving the Bush at half-past six next 
morning; and by the first Ball’s coach on Thureday morn- 
ing he will forward the report of the Bath dinner, indorsing 
the parcel for immediate delivery, with extra rewards for 
the porter. Beard is to go over to Bath next morning. 
He is himself to come back by the mail from Marl- 
borough ; he has no doubt, if Lord John makes a speech 
of any ordinary dimensions, it can be done by the time 
Marlborough is reached ; ‘and taking into consideration 
‘the immense importance of having the addition of 
‘saddle horsea from thence, it is, beyond all doubt, worth 
‘an effort... , I need not say,’ he continues, ‘that it will bo 
‘sharp work and will require two of us; for we shall both 
“be up the whole of the previous night, and shall have to 
“ait up all night again to get it off in time’ He adds 
that as soon as they have had a little sleep they will 
return to town as quickly as they can: but they have, if 
the express succeeds, to stop at sundry places along tho 
road to pay money and notify satisfaction, And so, for 
himself and Beard, he is his editor's very sincerely. 

Another anecdote of these reporting days, with its 0. D. ani 
sequel, may be added from his own alleged relation, in a” 
which however mistakes occur that it seems strange he 
should have made. The story, as told, is that the late 
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Lord Derby, when Mr. Stanley, had on some important 

made a speech which ‘all the reporters found 
it necessary greatly to abridge; that its emential points 
had nevertheless been so well given in the Chronicle 
that Mr, Stanley, having need of it for himself in greater 
detail, bad sent a request to the reporter to meet him in 
Carlton-house-terrace and take down the entire speech; 
that Dickens attended and did the work accordingly, 
much to Mr, Stanley’s satisfaction; and that, on his 
dining with Mr. Gladstone in recent years, and finding the 
aspect of the dining-room strangely familiar, he discovered 
afterwards on enquiry that it was there he had taken the 
speech, The story, as it actually occurred, is connected 
with the brief life of the Mirror of Parliament. It was 
not at any special desire of Mr, Stanley's, but for that new 
record of the debates, which had been started by one of 
the uncles of Dickens and professed to excel Hansard in 
giving verbatim reports, that the famous speech against 
O'Connell was taken as described. The young reporter 
went to the room in Carlton-terrace because the work 
of his uncle Barrow’s pubhention required to be done 
there; and if, in Jater years, the great author was in 
the same room as the guest of the prime minister, it 
must have been but a month or two before he died, 
when for the first time he visited and breakfasted with 
Mr. Gladstone. 

‘The mention of his career in the gallery may close with 
the incident. I will only add that his observation while 
thera had not led him to form any high opinion of the 
house of commons or its hercea; and that, of the Pick- 
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wickian sense which so often takes the place of common Karman 
sense in our legislature, he omitted no opportunity of —*_ 


declaring his contampt at every part of his life, 


The other occupation had meanwhile not been lost sight Kise 
of, and for this we are to go back a little. Since the first inthe 
sketch appeared in the Monthly Magasine, nine others Monthly, 


have enlivened the pages of later numbers of the same ma- 
gasine, the last in February 1835, and that which appeared 
in the preceding August having first had the signature of 
Boz This was the nickname of a pet child, his youngest 
brother Augustus, whom in honour of the Viour of Wake- 
field he had dubbed Moses, which being facetiously pro- 
nounced through the nose became Boses, and being 
shortened became Box, ‘ Box was a very familiar house- 
‘hold word to me, long before I was an author, and so I 
‘came to adopt it.’ Thus had he fully invented his 
Sketches by Boz before they wore cven so called, or any 
one was ready to give much attontion to them; and the 
next invention needful to himself was some kind of 
payment in return for them. The magazine was owned 
as well as conducted at this time by a Mr. Holland, who 
had come back from Bolivar’s South American campaigns 
with the rank of captain, and had hoped to make it a 
popular mouthpiece for his ardent liberalism. But this 
hope, as well as his own health, quite failed; and he had 
sorrowfully to decline receiving any more of the sketches 
when they liad to cease as voluntary offerings, Ido not 
think that either he or the magasine lived many wocks 
after an evening I passed with him in Doughty-strect in 
1837, when he spoke in a very touching way of the failure 
as 
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of this and other enterprises of his life, and of the help 
that Dickens had been to him. 

Nothing thus being forthcoming from the Monthly, it 
was of course but natural the sketches too should cease 
to be forthcoming; and, even before the above-named 
February number appeared, a new opening had been found 
for them. An evening off-shoot to the Morning Chronicle 
had been lately in hand; and to a countryman of Black's 
engaged in the proparations for it, Mr. George Hogarth, 
Dickens was communicating from his rooms in Furnival’s- 
inn, on the evening of Tuesday the 20th of January 1835, 
certain hopes and fancies ho had formed. This was tho 
beginning of his knowledge of an accomplished and kindly 
man, with whose family his relations were soon to become 
go intimate as to have an influence on all his futuro 
careor, Mr. Hogarth had asked him, as a favour to 
himself, to write an original aketch for the first number 
of the enterprise, and in writing back to say with what 
readiness he should comply, and how anxiously he should 
desire to do his best for the person who had made tho 
request, he mentioned what had erison in his mind. It 
hat occurred to him that he might not be unrensonably or 
improperly treapassing farther on Mr. Hogarth, if, trusting 
to his kindness to refer the application to the proper 
quarter, he begged to ask whether it was probable, if he 
commenced o regular series of articles under some at- 
tractive title for the Hvening Chronicle, its conductors 
would think he had any claim to some additional remu- 
neration (of course, of no great amount) for doing so, In 
short, he wished to put it to the proprietora—first, whether 
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& continuation of some chapters of light papers in the style Lemon: 
of his streot-eketches would be considered of use to the es. 
new journal ; and secondly, if so, whether they would not 
think it fair and reasonable that, taking his share of the 
ordinary reporting business of the Chronicle besides, he 
should receive something for the papers beyond his 
ordinary salary as a reporter? Tho request was thought Sy 
fair, he began the sketchos, and his salary wes raised from 
five to seven guineas a week, 

‘They went on, with undiminished spirit and freshness, 
throughout the year; and wuch as they were talked of 
outside as well as in the world of newspapers, nothing 
in connection with them delighted the writer half so 
much as the hearty praise of his own cditor, Mr. Black Mr, Jobu 
is one of the men who bare passed without recognition out mh 
of a world their labours largely bencfited, but with those 
who knew him no man was so popular, as well for his 
broad kindly humour, as for his houcst great-hoarted 
enjoyment of whatever was excellent in others. Dickens 
to the last remembered, that it was most of all the curdial 
help of this good old mizth-loving man, which had started 
hin joyfully on his carcer of letters, It was John Black 
that flung the slipper after me, he would often say, ‘Dear Bisck's 
‘old Black! my first hearty out-and-out appreciator,’ is “™*vln. 
an expression in one of his letters written to me in the 
year he died, 
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‘THE opening of 1886 found him collecting into two 
volames the first series of Sketches by Boz, of which he had 


woted, aold the copyright for a conditional payment of (I think) 


Hi 


a hundred and fifty pounds to a young publisher named 
Macrone, whose acquaintance he had made through Mr. 
Ainsworth a few weeks before.® At this time also, 


© Mo this date belanga a visit paid him at Purnival's-ina in Mr, Macrono's 
compeny, by the notorioos Mr, N. P, Willis, who calls him ‘a young pare- 
* graphist for tha Morning Chronicle,’ and thos uketchoa his residence ani 
himself, ‘In the most crowded part of Holborn, within « deor or two of tho 
‘ Dull-wd-month inn, we pulled up at the entrance of a largo boilding used 
“fee lawyers’ chambers. I followed by a long fight of stairs to an upper 
“storey, and was ushered futo an unoarpeted sad bloak-looking room, with 
* deal table, two or threo chairs and afew books, » small bey and Mr. Dickens, 
“Jor the contents. Iwas only strack at first with one thing (and I maiden 
* memorandum ot {+ that evening as the strongest instance I had een of 
¢ Baglish obsequicumess to employers), the dogree to which the poor anther 
© wa ovexpowored with the honcur of hia publisher's visit! 1 remember 
* saying to myaelf, aa I sat down on s ricketty chair, “My good fellow, if you 
« «wore in Amnarlca with that fine face and your ready quill, you would hsvo 
¢ 6650 weed to be sondescanded to by a publisher,” Dickens was dreased very 
© muuch an be bas aince described Dick Swiveller, méeue the swell look. His 
hair was cropped lowe to his bead, his clothes scant, though jamntily ont, 
* apd after changing « ragged office-cont for a shabby bias, he stood by the 
* door, collarleen zd buttoned wp, the very peceonification, I thought, of» 
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we are told in a letter before quoted, the editorship 
of the Monthly Magazine having come into Mr. James 
Grant's hands, this gentleman, applying to him through 
its previous editor to know if he would again contribute 
to it, learnt two things: the first that he was going to be 
married, and the second that having entered into an 
arrangement to write a monthly scrial, his duties in 
future would leave him small spare time, Both picoes of 
news were soon confirmed. Tho Times of the 26th of 
March, 1836, gave notice that on the Slat would be 
published the first shilling number of tho Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club, edited by Bos; and the 
same journal of a few days later announced that on the 
2ud of April Mr. Charles Dickens had marricd Cathorine, 
tho eldest daughter of Mr, Goorge Hogarth, whom already 
we have mot as his fellow-worker on tho Chronicle. Tho 
honcymoon was passed in the neighbourhood to which at 
all times of intorest in his life he turned with a strange 
recurring fonducss; and whilo the young couple aro at 
the quict little village of Chalk, on the road betwoon 
Gravesond and Rochester, I will relate exactly the origin 
of the ever-memorable Mr, Pickwick. 

A young publishing house had started recently, among 
other enterprises ingenious rather than important, a 
Library of Fiction ; among the authors they wished to 
enlist in it was the writer of the sketches in the Monthly; 
* clove mailer to the wind.’ remember, while my friend lved, oar laughing 
heartily at thia description, hardly a word of which is true; and I givo it now 
aa no unisir specimen of the kind of garbage that since his death also has been 
erred up only two plentifally, by some af his own as well xs by others of Mz. 
‘Willis’s countrymen. 
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and, to the extent of one paper during the past year, they 
had effected this through their editor, Mr. Charles White- 
head, a very ingenious and very unfortunate man. ‘I 
“was not aware,’ wrote the elder member of the firm to 
Dickens, thirteen ycars later, in a letter to which referenco 
was made® in the preface to Pickwick in one of his 
later editions, ‘that you were writing in the Chronicle, 
‘or what your name was; but Whitehead, who was an old 
* Monthly man, recollected it, and got you to write Tho 
‘ Tuggs’s at Ramagate,’ 

And now comes another person on the scene. ‘In 
‘November 1835, continues Mr. Chapman, ‘we published 
‘a little book called the Squib Annual, with plates by 
‘Seymour ; and it was during my visit to him to see after 
‘them, that he said he should like to do a series of cockney- 
‘ sporting plates of a superior sort to those he had already 
‘published. I said I thought they might do, if accom- 
‘panied by letter-press and published in monthly parts ; 
‘and this being agreed to, we wrote to the author of 
‘Three Courses and a Dessert, and proposed it; but 
‘receiving no answer the scheme dropped for some months, 
‘till Seymour eaid he wished us to decide, as another job 
‘had offered which would fully occupy his time; and it 

© Not quoted in detail, on that or any other occasion ; though referred to. 
Ts was however placed in any bands, for use if occasion should aries, when 
‘Dickens went to America in 1867. The letter bears date the 7th July, 1849, 
and was Mr. Chapman's answer to the question Dickens had asked him, 
whether the account of the origin of Pickoich which be hed given in ihe 
yreface to the cheep edition in 1847 was not strictly correct? ‘Jt in 20 
© qorrently desoribed," waa Mr. Ohapman's apening remark, ‘thst I can throw 


“but Little additional light on it.’ ‘The name of his hero, I may add, Dickens 
‘took from that of a celebrated cosch-propeistar of Bath. 
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‘was on this we decided to ask you to do it’ Having 
‘opened already a connection with you for our Library of 
‘Fiction, we naturally applied to you to do the Pickwick ; 
‘bat I do not think we even mentioned our intention to 
‘Mr, Seymour, and I om quite sure that from the 
‘beginning to the end nobody but yourself had anything 
‘whatever to do with it. Our prospectus was out at 
‘the end of February, and it had all been arranged before 
‘that date.” 

The member of the firm who carricd the application to 
him in Furnival’s-inn, was not the writer of this letter, 
but Mr. Hall, who had sold him two years before, not 
knowing that he was the purchaser, the magazine in which 
his first effusion was printed; and ho has himeclf described 
what passed at the interview. ‘The iden propounded to 
‘me was that the monthly something should be a vebicle 
‘for certain plates to be executed by Mr. Seymour; and 
‘there was a notion, either on the part of that admirable 
‘humorous artist, or uf my visitor, that a Neanop Ciun, 
‘the members of which were to go out shouting, fishing, and 
‘so forth, and getting themselves into difficulties through 
‘their want of dexterity, would be the best means of intro- 
‘ducing these. I objected, on consideration, that although 
‘born and partly bred in the country I was no great sports- 
‘man, except in regard to all kinds of locomotion; that 
‘the idea was not novel, and had alrcady been much used; 
‘that it would be infinitely better for the plates to arise 
‘naturally ont of the text: and that I would like to take 
‘my own way, with a freer range of English scenes and 
* people, and was afraid I should ultimately do so in any 
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‘case, whatever course I might prescribe to myself at 
‘starting, My views being deferred to, I thought of 
‘Mr. Pickwick, and wrote the first number; from the 
‘proof sheets of which Mr, Seymour made his drawing 
‘of the club and his happy portrait of its founder. I 
‘connected Mr. Pickwick with a club, because of the 
‘original suggestion ; and I put in Mr, Winkle expressly 
‘for the uso of Mr. Seymour.’ 

‘Mr, Hall was dead when this statement was first made, 
in the preface to the cheap edition in 1847; but Mr. 
Chapman clearly recollected his partner's account of the 
interview, and confirmed every part of it, in his letter of 
1849, with one exception, In giving Mr. Seymour credit 


© The appeal was then made to him becaase af receut foolish statemonts by 
members of Mz. Seymour's family, which Dickens thus contradicted: ‘It is 
‘ with great unwillingness that I notice some intangible avd inooberant assar- 
‘tions which have been made, prafessodly on behalf of Mr, Seymonr, to the 
“offers that he bad some share in the invention of this book, or of anything 
* im if, not falthfnlly dewaribed in the foregoing paragraph. With the modera- 
“tion thas is due equally to my respect for the memory of a brother-ertist, 
“ and to my self-respect, I confine myself to placing on record here the facta— 
“That, Mr, Scymour never originated or suggested an incidant, » phrase, 
“ax a word, to be found fn this book. That, Mr. Seymour diod when only 
* twenty-four pages of this bock were published, and when assuredly not forty- 
© gight were written. That, I Lolievo I never ssw Mi. Seymour's hand-writing 
“in my life, That, I never sew Mr, Seymour but once in my léfo, ead that 
+ wan on the might but one before bis death, when he certainly offered no 
* uggestion whatsoever. ‘That I sew him then in the presence of two persons, 
“both living, perfectly acquainted with all thoes facts, aud whoee written 
“testimony to them I possem, Lestly, thet Mr, Edward Chapman (the 
¢ survivor of the original firm of Chapman and Hall) hes ect down in writing, 
* for similar presorvation, his personal knowledge of the oxigin end progress of 
this book; of the monstrosity of the baselens amertions in question, and 
¢ (tented by details} even of tho self-evident impomibility of there being any 
tzuth in them.’ Tho ‘written testimony’ alluded to is also in my poaseation, 
‘having hema exclosed to me by Dickeos, in 1867, with Mr. Ohapman's Iotter 
here referred to, 
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for the figure by which all tho habitable globe knows 
Mr. Pickwick, and which certainly at the outect helped to 
make him a reality, it had given the artist too much. 
The reader will hardly be so startled as I was on coming 
to the closing line of Mr. Chapman's confirmatory letter. 
‘As this letter is to be historical, I may as well claim 
‘what little belongs to me in the matter, and that is the 
‘figure of Pickwick. Seymour's first akotch was of a long, 
‘thin man, The present immortal one ho mado from my 
‘description of a friend of mine at Richmond, a fat old 
“beau who would wear, in spite of the ladies’ protests, drab 
“tights and black gaiters. His namo was Jobn Foster.’ 
On the coincidences, resemblances, and surprises of life, 
Dickens liked especially to dwell, and few things moved 


his fancy so pleasantly. Tho world, ho would say, was #0 < 


much smaller than we thought it; we were all ao connected 
by fate without know ing it ; people supposed to bo far apart 
wero 80 constantly «lbowing cach other; and to-morrow 
bore #0 close a resemblance to nothing half so much as to 
yesterday. Hero wero the only two leading incidonts of 
his own life beforo I know him, his marriage and tho first 
appearance of his Pickwick; and it turned out after all 
that I had some shadowy association with both. Ho was 
married on the anniversary of my birthday, and the 
original of the figure of Mr. Pickwick bore my namo.® 
The first number had not yet appeared when his 


© Whether Mr. Ohapman spelt the name correctly, or has unconsciously 
deprived his fas boan of the letter ‘5,’ I cannot aay ; but experience tells me 
that the letter is probable, Ihave been trying all my life to get my own name 
ampelt correctly, amd have only vory imperfectly succonded. 
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Sketches by Bos, Iustrative of Every-Day Life and 
Every-Day People, forth in two duodecimos with 
some capital cuts by Cruikshank, and with a preface in 
which he spoke of the nervousness he should have had 
in venturing alone before the public, and of his delight in 
getting the help of Cruikshank, who had frequently con- 
tributed to the success, though his well-earned reputation 
rendered it impossible for him ever to have shared the 
hasard, of similar undertakings. It vory soon bocame 
apparent that there was no hazard here. The Sketches 
were unuch more talked about than the first two or three 
numbers of Pickwick, and I remember still with what 
hearty praise the book was first named to me by my dear 
friend Albany Fonblanque, as keen and clear a judge as 
ever lived cither of books or men. Richly did it merit 
all the praise it had, and more, I will add, than he was 
ever disposed to give to it himself. He decidedly under- 
rated it. He gave, in subsoquent writings, so much more 
perfect form and fullness to everything it contained, that 
he did not care to credit himself with the marvel ot 
having yet 80 early anticipated so much, But the fimt 
aprightly runnings of his genius are undoubtedly here, 
Mr, Bumble is in the parish sketches, and Mr. Dawkins 
the dodger in the Old-bailey scenes, There is laughter 
and fun to excess, never misapplied ; there are the minute 
points and shades of character, with all the discrimination 
and nicety of detail, afterwards so famous ; there is every- 
where the most perfect ease and skill of handling. The 
observation shown throughout is nothing short of won- 
derfal. Things are painted literally as they are; and, 
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whatever the picture, whether of every-day vulgar, shabby 
genteel, or downright low, with neither the condescending 
air which is affectation, nor the too familiar one which is 


tenet 


slang. The book altogether is a perfectly unaffected, Ita rectem 
‘unpretentious, honest performance. Under its manly merited. 


sensible straightforward vein of talk, thoro is ranning 
at the same time a natural flow of sentiment nover 
sentimental, of humonr always easy and unforced, and of 
pathos for the moat part dramatic or pictureaquo, under 
which lay the germ of what his maturo genius took aftor 
wards most delight in. Of course there aro incquolitics 
in it, and some things that would have been better away : 
but it is a book that might have stood its ground, even 
if it had stood alono, as containing unusually truthful 
observation of a sort of life botween the middle class 
and the low, which, having few attractions fur bookish 
observers, was quite unhacknied grouul. It had otherwise 
also the very special merit of being in no respect boukish 
or commonplace in its descriptions of the old city with 
which its writer was so familiar. It was a picture of 
every-day London aot its best and worst, in its humours 
and enjoyments as well as its sufferings and sins, per- 
vaded everywhere not only with the absolute reality of 
the things depicted, but also with that eubtle sense and 
mastery of feeling which gives to the reader’s sympathics 
invariably right direction, and awakens consideration, 
tenderness, and kindness precisely for those who most need 
such help. 


Between ths first and the second numbers of Pickwick, Death ot” 


the artist, Mr. Seymonr, died by his own hand; and the, mow. 


Ms for 
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Yoxnox; number came out with three instead of four illustrations. 
—1%4__ Dickens had seen the unhappy man only once, forty-eight 
hours before his death; when he went to Furnival’e-inn 
with an etching for the ‘stroller’s-tals’ in that number, 
which, altered at Dickens's suggestion, he brought away 
again for the few further touches that occupied him to a 
late hour of the night before he destroyed himself, A 
notice attached to the number informed the public of this 
latter fact, There was at first a little difficulty in replacing 
him, and for a single number Mr. Buss was interposed. 
But before the fourth number a choice had been made, 
which as time went on was eo thoroughly justified, that 
through the greater part of the wonderful career which was 
thon beginning the connection was kept up, and Mr. Hablot 
‘Mr, Hablot Browne's name is not unworthily associated with the 
Browne ynasterpioces of Dickens's genins, An incident which I 
heard related by Mr. Thackeray at one of the royal- 
academy dinners belongs to this timo, ‘I can remember 
‘when Mr. Dickens was a vory young man, end had 
‘commenced delighting the world with some charming 
‘humorous works in covers which were coloured light 
‘green and came out once a month, that this young man 
“wantod an artist to illustrate his writings; and I recollect 
‘walking up to his chambors in Furnival’s-inn, with two 
‘or three drawings in my hand, which, strange to aay, he 
‘did not find suitable.’ Dickens has himself described 
Changes in another change now made in the publication. ‘We 
wick oom- ‘started with a number of twenty-four pages and four 
ton, iitustrations, Mr. Seymour's endden and lamented death 
“before the second number was published, brought sbout 
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“a quick decision upon a point already in agitation; the tomer: 
‘number became one of thirty-two pages with only two 
‘lustrations, and remained so to the end.’ 

The Session of 1836 terminated his connection with Rerertng 
the gallery, and some fruits of his increased leisu icure BS 
showed themselves before tho closo of tho year. His 
eldest sister’e musical attainments and connections had 
introduced him to many cultivators and profesors of that 
art; he was led to take much interest in Mr. Braham’s 
enterprise at the St. James's-theatre; and in aid of it ho 
wrote @ farce for Mr. Harley, founded upon one of his 
sketches, and the story and songs for an opera composed 
by his friend Mr, Hullah. Both the Strange Gentleman, nenge . 
acted in September, and tho Villuye Coqueticy, produced nud Viltuye 
in Decomber, 1836, had a good success; and the last is Catal 
memorable to me for having brought mo first into personal 
communication with Dickens, 
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WRITING THE PICKWICK PAPERS 
1887, 


Tae first letter I hed from him was at the close of 
1836 from Farnival’s-inn, whon he sent me the book of 
his opera of tho Villuge Coquettes, which had been pub- 
lished by Mr. Bentley ; and this was followed, two months 
lator, by his collected Sketches, both first and second 
series; which he desired me to receive ‘as & very small 
‘testimony of the donor’s regard and obligations, as well 
* as of his desire to cultivate and avail himself of a friend- 
‘ship which bas been so pleasantly thrown in his way.... 
‘In short, if you will receive them for my sake ond not 
‘for their own, you will very greatly oblige me’ I had 
met him in the interval at the house of our common 
friend Mr. Ainsworth, and I remember vividly the im- 
pression then made upon me. 

Very different was his face in those days from that 
which photography has made familiar to the present 
generation, A look of youthfulness first attracted you, 
and then a candour and openness of expression which 
made you sure of the qualities within, The features were 
very good. He had capital forehead, a firma nose with full 
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wide nostril, eyes wonderfully beaming with intellect and Loxnox : 
running over with humour and cheerfulness, and a rather Jit: 
prominent mouth strongly marked with sensibility. The iene 
head was altogether well-formed and symmetrical, and the 4 
air and carriage of it were cxtromely spirited. Tho 
hair so scant and grizzled in later days waa then of a rich 
brown and most luxuriant abundance, and the bearded 
face of his last two decades had hardly a vextigo of hair 
or whisker; but there was that in the face as I firat 
recollect it which no time could chango, and which 
remaincd implanted on it unalterably to tho last. This 
was tho quickness, keenness, and practical power, tho 
eager, restless, energetic outlook on cach several featury, 
that seemed to tell so little of a student or writer of books, 
ond no much of a man of action and business in the 
world. Light and motion flashed from every purt of it. 
Tt waa as if nude of steel, was said of it, four or five years Remark 
after the time to which I am referring, by a most original Gaye. 
and delicate observer, the late Mrs Carlyle. ‘What a 
‘face is his to meet in a drawing-room!’ wrote Leigh 
Hunt to me, the morning after I made them known to 
each other. ‘It has the life and soul in it of fifty human Of Leigh 
‘beings’ In such sayings are expresso not alone the 
restless and resistless vivacity and force of which I have 
spoken, but that aleo which lay beneath them of stondiness 
and hard endurance. 

Several unsuccessful efforta were made by each to get 
the other to his house before the door of either was 
opened at last, A son had been born to him on twelfth- as 
day (the 6th January 1837), and before the close of the sm 
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following month he and his wife were in the lodgings at 
Chalk they had ocenpied after their marriage. Early in 
March there is a letter from him accounting for the 
failure of a promise to call on me becaure of ‘a crew of 
* house agonts and attornies’ through whom he had nearly 
missed his conveyance to Chalk, and been made ‘more 
‘than half wild besides.’ This waa his last letter from 
Furnival’s-inn. In that same month he went to 48, 
Doughty-street ; and in his first letter to me frum that od- 
«lrens, dated at the close of the month, there is this pansage. 
‘Wo only called upon you a second time in the hope of 
‘ gutting you to dine with ua, and were much disappointed 
‘not to find you. 1 have delayed writing a reply to your 
‘note, meaning to call upon you. I have heen so much 
“ engaged. however, in the pleasant occupation of “ moving ” 
‘that I have not had time; aud I am obliged at last to 
‘write and say that I have been long engaged to the 
* Pickwick publishers to a dinner in honour of that hero 
‘which comes off to-morrow. I am consequently unable 
‘to accept your kind invite, which I frankly own I should 
‘havo liked much better.’ 

That Saturday's cvlebration of his twelfth number, 
the anniversary of tho birth of Pickwick, preceded by 
but a few weeks a personal sorrow which profoundly 
moved him. His wife's next younger sister, Mary, who 
lived with them, and by sweetness of nature even more 
than by graces of person had made herself the ideal 
of his life, died with a terrible suddenness that for the 
time completely bore him down* His grief and suffer- 

© Her epitaph, written by him, remains upon a gravestone in the consetery 
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ing were intense, and affected him, as will be soco, 
through many after years, The publication of Pickwick 
wns interrupted for two months, the effort of writing it 
not being possible to him. He moved for change of soone 
to Hampstead, and hore, at the close of May, I visited 
him, and became first his guest. More than ordinarily 
susceptible at the moment to all kindliest impressions, his 
heart opened itself to mine. I left him as much his 
friend, and as ontirely in his confidence, as if I had known 
him for yeara) Nor had many wovks passed before he 
addressed to me from Doughty-strect words which it is 
my sorrowful pride to remember have had literal fulfil- 
ment. ‘I look back with unminglod pleasure to every 
‘link which each ensuing week has added to the chain 
‘of our attachment. It shall go hard, I hope, ore any- 
‘thing but Doath impnirs tho toughness of a bond now Ao 
‘firmly riveted.’ It remained unweakencst till death came, 

There were circurnstances that drew us at once into 
frequent and close communication, What the sudden 
popularity of his writings implied, was known to others 
geome time before it was known to himsclf; and he was 
only now becoming gradnally conscious of all the di 
advantage this had placed him at. He would have 
laughed if, at this outeet of his wonderful fortune in 
literature, his genius acknowledged by all without mis- 
giving, young, popular, and prosperous, any one had 
compared him to the luckless men of letters of formor 
days, whose common fate was to be sold into a slavery 
at Kenmal-green. ‘Young, beautiful, and good, God numbered her among 


* his angele at the early age of ssventem.’” 
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: which their later lives were passed in vain endeavours to 


escape from. Not sv was his fate to be, yet something of 
it he was doomed to experience. He had unwittingly sold 
himself into s quaxi-bondage, and had to purchase his 
liberty at a heavy cost, after considerable suffering. 

Tt was not until the fourth or fifth number of Pickwick 
{in the latter Sam Weller made his firat appearance) that 
its importance began to be understood by ‘the trade,’ 
and on the eve of the issue of its sixth number, the 22nd 


Agreement August 1836, he had signed an agreement with Mr. 


fora 


monthly - Beutley to undertake the cditorehip of a monthly maga- 


rungaaine, 


Another 
fur two 


zino to bo started the following January, to which he was 
to supply a serial story; and soon afterwards he had 
agreed with the same publisher to writo two other tales, the 
first at a apecified carly date ; the expressed remuneration 
in each case being certainly quite iunlequate to the claims 
of a writer of any marked popularity. Under these Bentley 
agreements he was now writing, month by month, the 
first half of Oliver Twist, and, under his Chapman and 
Hall agreement, tho last half of Pickwick, not even by 
a week in advance of the printer with either; when a 
circumstance became known to him of which he thus 
wroto to me, 

‘I heard half-an-hour ago, on authority which leaves me 
‘in no doubt about the matter (from the binder of Pickwick 
‘in fact), that Macrone intends publishing a new issue of 
‘my Sketches in monthly parts of nearly the same size 
‘aud in just the same form as the Pickwick Papers. I 
‘need not tell you that this is caleuisted to injure me moat 
‘seriously, or that I have a very natural and moat decided 
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‘ objection to being supposed to presumo upon the saccess Loxpun: 


‘of the Pickwick, and thus foist thie old work upon the 
‘public in its new dress for the mere purpose of putting “2; 
aP 


‘money in my own pocket. Neither need I say that the 
‘fact of my name being before the town, attached to thivo 
‘publications at the same time, must prove seriously 
‘prejudicial to my reputation, As you are acquainted 
‘with the circumstances under which these copyrights 
‘were disposed of, and as I know J may rely on your kind 
‘help, may I beg you to see Mucrone, and to state in the 
‘strongest aud most emphatic manuer my feoling on thin 
‘point, I wish him to be reminded of the sums ho paid A ree: 
‘tur those books ; of the sale he haa had for them; or tlie steteha, 
‘extent to which he has already pushed them ; aud of tho 

‘very great profits he must necessarily have acquired from 

‘them, I wish him alo to be reminded that no intention 

‘of publishing them in this form was in the remotest 
‘manner hiuted to me, by him or on his behalf, when lhe 
‘ubtained possession of the copyright. 1 then wish you 

‘to put it to his feclings of common honesty and fuir- 

‘dealing whether after this communication he will per- 

‘severe in his intentiun.' What cleo the letter contained 

need not be quoted, but it strungly moved me to do my 

best, 

I found Mr, Macrone inaccessible to ail arguments of Attempt to 
persuasion however. That he had bought the hook for a to 
small sum at a time when the smallest was not unim- 
portant to the writer, shortly before his marriage, and that 
he had since made very considerable profits by it, in no 
way disturbed his position that he hed a right to make as 
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much as he could of what was his, without regard to bow 


- it had become so. There was nothing for it but to change 


front, and, admitting it might be a less evil to the unlucky 
author to repurchase than to let the monthly issue proceed, 
to ask what further gain was looked for: but so wide a 
mouth was opened at this that I would have no part in 
tho costly process of filling it I told Dickens so, and 
strongly counselled him to keep quict for a time. 

But tho worry and vexation were too great with all the 
work he had in hand, and I was hardly surprised noxt day to 
receive tho letter sent me; which yet should be prefaced 
with the remak that suspense of any kind was at all times 
intolerable tu the writer, The interval between the accom- 
plishment of anything, and ‘its first motion, Dickens never 
could endure, and he was too ready to make any sacrifice to 
abridge or ond it. This did not belong to the strong side 
of his character, and advantage was frequently taken of the 
fact, ‘1 scnt down just now to know whether you were at 
‘home (two o'clock), as Chapman and Hall were with me, 
‘and, the case being urgent, I wished to have the further 
“bencfit of your kind advice and assistance. Macrone and 
* H—— (arcades ambo) waited on them this morning, and 
‘after a long discussion peremptorily refused to take one 
‘farthing lesa than the two thousand pounda, H-—— re- 
‘peated the statement of figures which he made to you yes- 
‘torday, and put it to Hall whethor he could say from hin 
‘knowledge of such matters that the estimate of probable 
‘profit was exorbitant, Hall, whose judgment may be relied 
‘on in such matters, could not dispute the justice of the 
‘calculation. And #0 the matter stood. In this dilemma 
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‘it occurred to them (my Pickwick men), whether, if the 
* Sketches must appear in monthly numbers, it would not 
‘be better for them to appear for their benefit and mine 
‘conjointly, than for Macrone's sole use and behoof; 
‘whether they, having all the Pickwick machinery in full 
‘operation, could not obtain for them « much largor salo 
‘than Macrone could ever get; and whether, even at thie 
‘large price of two thousand pounds, we might not, besides 
‘retaining the copyright, reasonably hope for a good profit 
‘on the outlay. These suggestions having presented 
‘themeelves, they came atraight to me (having obtained a 
‘few hours’ respite) and proposed that we should purchase 
‘the copyrights betwoun us for the two thousand pounils, 
‘and publish them in monthly parta. I neod not say that 
‘no other form of publication would repay the oxpenditure; 
‘and they wish me to explain by an address that they, 
‘who may be fairly put forward as the parties, have beon 
‘driven into that modo of publication, or the copyrights 
‘would have been lost, I considerod the matter in every 
‘posible way. I sent for you, but you were out. 1 
‘thought of’. . what need not be repeated, now thnt all ix 
past and gone . . ‘and consented. Was I right? I think 
‘you will way yes.’ I could not say no, though I was glad 
tv have been no party to a price +o exorbitant ; which yet 
profited extremely little the person who received it. He 
died in hardly more than two years; and if Dickens had 
enjoyed the most liberal treatment at his hands, he could 
not have exerted himself more generously for the widow 
and children. 

His new etory was now beginning largely to share atten- 
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Inmen: tion with his Pickwick Papers, and it was delightful to 





| 
5 
F 


TH 


see how real all its poople became to him, What I had 


most indeed to notice in him, at the very outset of his 


career, was his indifference to any praise of his perform- 
ances on the merely literary side, compared with the higher 
recognition of them as bits of actual life, with the meaning 
and purpose on their part, and the responsibility on his, of 
realities rather than creatures of fancy. The exception 
that might be drawn from Pickwick is rather in seeming 
than substance. A first book has its immunities, and 
tho distinction of this from the rest of the writings appears 
in what has boen said of its origin. Tho plan of it was 
simply to amuse. It was to string together whimsical 
sketches of tho pencil by entertaining sketches of the pen ; 
and, at its beginning, whore or how it was to eud was ay 
little known to himself as to any of its readers, But 
genius is & master as woll os a servant, and when the 
laughter and fun were at their highest sumething graver 
made its appearance. He had to defend himself for this; 
and he said that though the more oddity of a new 
acquaintance was apt to impress one at first, the more 
aorious qualities were discovered when we became friends 
with the wan. In other words ho might have eaid that 
tho change was become necessary fur his own satisfaction. 
‘The book itself, in teaching him what his power was, had 
made him more conscious of what would be expected from 
ite nse; and this never afterwards quitted him. In what 
he was to do hereafter, as in all he was doing now, with 
Pickwick still to finish and Oliver only beginning, it 
constantly attended him. Nor could it well be otherwise, 
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with all those fanciful creations ao real, to a nature iu 
iteelf so practical and earnest; and in this spirit 1 had 
well understuod the letter accompanying what had been 
published of Oliver since its commencement the pre- 
ceding February, which reached mo the day after T 
visited him. Something to the effect of what has just 
boen said, I had remarked publicly of the portion of the 
story sent to me; and his instant warm-hearted acknow- 
ledgment, of which I permit myoulf to quote a line or two, 
showed me in what perfect agreement wo were. ‘How 
‘can thank you? CanI dv better than by saying that 
‘the sense of poor Oliver's reality, which I know you have 
‘had from the first, has been the highost of all praive to 
‘me, None that has been lavished upon mo have 1 felt 
‘half so much as that appreciation of my intent aud 
‘meaning. You know I have ever done so, for it wax 
‘your feeling fur me and mine for you that fimt brought 
“us together, and I hope will keep us ao, till death do us 
‘part. Your notices make me grateful but very proud; 
‘so have a care of them.’ 

There was nothing writton by him after this date which 
T did not sec before the world did, either in manuscript or 
proofa; and in connectivn with the latter 1 shortly began to 
give him the help which he publicly montioned twonty years 
later in dedicating his collected writings tome, One of his 
letters reminds me when these corrections began, and thoy 
‘were continued very nearly to the last. They lightened for 
him a labour of which he had more than enough imposed 
upon him at this time by others, and they were never any- 
thing but an enjoyment to me. ‘I have,’ he wrote, ‘sv 
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“begin Oliver, that I fear I shall not be able to leave 
*bome this morning. I therefore send your revise of the 
' Pickwick by Fred, who ia on his way with it to the 
‘printers, You will see that my alterations are very alight, 
‘but I think for the better.’ This was the fourteenth 
number of the Pickwick Papera. Fred was his next 
younger brother, who lived with him at the time. 

The number following this waa the famous one in 
which the hero finds himself in the Fieet, and another of 
his letters will show what enjuyment the writing of it had 
given to himself. I had sent to ask him where we were 
to meet for a proposed ride that day. ‘HER,’ was his 
reply. ‘I am slippered aud jackotted, and, like that same 
‘starling who is 20 very seldom quoted, can't get out. I 
‘am getting on, thank Heaven, like “a house o’ fire,” 
‘and think the next Pickwick will bang all the other. I 
‘shall expect you at one, and we will walk to the stable 
‘together. If you know anybody at Saint Paul's, I wish 
‘you'd send round and ask them not to ring the bell a0, 
‘Ican hardly hear my own ideas as they come into my 
‘head, and soy what they mean.’ 

The exulting tone of confidence in what ho had thus 
been writing was indeed weil justified. He had as yet 
done nothing so remarkable, in blending humour with 
tragedy, as hia picture of what the poor side of a debtors’ 
prison was in the days of which we have seen that be had 
himself had bitter experience; and we have but to recall, 
aa it rises sharply to the memory, what is contained in this 
portion of a work that was not only among his earliest but 
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his least considered as to plan, to understand what it was Losvos: 


that not alone had given him his fame so early, but that - 
in itself held the germ of tho future that awaited him. 
Every point was a telling onc, and the truthfulness of 
the whole unerring. The dreadfal restlessness of the 
place, undefined yet unceasing, unmtisfying and terrible, 
was pictured throughout with De Fov's minute reality; 
while points of character were handled in that greater 
style which connects with the richest oddities of hffmour 
an insight into principles of character universal as nature 


1887. 


itself. When he resolved that Sam Wellor should bo A recollee. 
occupant of the prison with Mr. Pickwick, ho was Peres 


perhaps thinking of his favourite Smollett, and how, when 
Peregrine Pickle was inmate of the Fleet, Hatchway aud 
Pipes refused to leave him; but Fiekting himself might 
have envied his way of setting about it. Nor is any 


portion of his picture less admirable than thia, The comedy Gant 
weet, 


gradually deepening into tragedy; tho shabby vagabouds 
who aro the growth of debtors’ prisons, contrasting with 
the poor simple creatures who are their sacrifices aud 
victims; Mr. Mivins and Mr. Sinangle mdo by side with 
the cobbler rmned by his legacy, who «lveps under 
the table to remind himself of his old four-poster; Mr. 
Pickwick’s first night in the marshal’s room, Sam Weller 
entertaining Stiggins in the snuggery, Jingle in decline, 
and the chgncery prisoner dying; in all theso scenes there 
was writing of the first order, a deep feeling of character, 
that delicate form of humour which has a quaintly 
pathetic turn in it as well, comedy of the richest snd 
broadest kind, and the easy handling throughout of a 
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master in his art. We ploce the picture by the side of 
those of the great writers of this style of fiction in our 
language, and it does not fall by the comparison. 

Of what the reception of the book had been up to this 
time, and of the populmity Dickens had won as its author, 
this alao will be the proper place to speak. For its kind, 
its extent, and the absence of everything unreal or factitious 
in the causes that contributed to it, it is uncxampled in 
literature. Here was a series of sketches, without the 
pretence to such interest ax attends a well-constructed 
story; put forth in a form apparently ephemeral as its 
purposo; having none that seemed higher than to exhibit 
some studies of cockuey manners with help from a comic 
artivt ; and after four or five parts bad appeared, without 
newspaper notice or puffing, and itself not subverving in 
the public anything falso or unworthy, it sprang into a 
popularity that each part carried higher and higher, until 
people at this time talked of nothing else, tradesmen 
recommended their goods by using its name, and its sale, 
outstripping at a bound that of all tho most famous bouks 
of the century, had reached to an almost fabulous number, 
Of part one, the binder prepared four hundred; and of 
part fifteen, his order was for more than forty thousand. 
Every class, the high equally with the low, were attracted 
to it. The charm of its gaiety and good humour, its in- 
exhaustible fun, its rictous overflow of animal spirits, its 
brightness and keenness of observation, and above all, the 
incomparable ease of ite many varieties of enjoyment, fasci- 
nated everybody. Judges on the bench and boys in the 
street, gravity and folly, the young and the old, those who 
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were .entering lifo and those who were quitting it, aliko Tosnor: 


found it to be irresistible. ‘An archdeacon,’ wrote Mr. 


Carlyle afterwards to me, ‘with his own venerable lips, re- oe : 


*ilreadful® 


‘ peated to me, the other night, a strange profane story: of tery. 


‘a solemn clergyman who had been administering ghostly 
‘consolation to a sick person; having finished, satisfactorily 
‘as be thought, and got out of tho room, he.heard the 
‘sick person ejaculate: “Well, thank God, Pickwick, will 
‘be out in ten days any way !"—This is dreadful.’ 

Let me add that there was something moro in it all 
than the gratification of mere fun and laughter, moro even 
than the rarer pleasure that underlies the outbreak of all 
forms of genuine humour. Another chord had been struck. 
Over and above the lively painting of mannera which at 
first had been fo attractive, thero was Komething that loft 


deeper mark, Genial and irrepressible enjoyment, affuc- ae seer 


tionate heartiness of tone, unrestrained exuberance of succow 


niirth, these are nut more delightful than they are fleot- 
ing and perishable qualities; but the attention cagurly 
excited Ly the charm of them in Pickwick, found itself 
retained by something more permanent. Wo had all 
become suddenly conscious, in the very thick of tho 
extravaganza of adventure and fun set before us, that 


h al It not body talki ity 0 
here were real people, was somebody ing Reality i, 


humorously about them, but they were there themselves, 
That a number of persons belonging to the middle and 
lower ranks of life (Wardles, Winkles, Wellers, Tupmans, 
Bardells, Snubbinses, Perkers, Bob Sawyers, Dodsons and 
Foggs,) had been somchow added to his intimate and 
familiar eoquaintance, the ordinary reader knew before 
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half a dozen numbers were out; and it took not many 
more to make clear to the intelligent reader, that a new 
and original genius in the walk of Smollett and Fielding 
had arizen in England. 

T do not, for reasons to be hereafter stated, think the 
Pickwick Papers comperable to the later books; but, 
apart from the new vein of humour it opened, its 
wonderful freshness and its unflagging animal spirita, it 
has two characters that will probably tontinue to attract 
to it an unfading popalarity. Its pre-eminent achieve- 
ment is of course Sam Weller; one of those people 
that take their place among the supreme successes of 
fiction, as one that nobody ever eaw but everybody re- 
cognizes, at once perfectly natural and intensely original. 
Who is there that has ever thought him tedious? Who ia 
20 familiar with him as not still to be finding something 
new in him? Who is so amazed by his inexhaustible 
resources, or 60 amused by his inextinguishable laughter, 
as to doubt of his being as ordinary and perfect a reality, 
nevertheless, os anything in the London streets? When 
indeed the relish has been dulled that makes such humour 
natural and sppreciable, and not his native fun only, 
his ready and rich illustration, his imperturbable self- 
possession, but his devotion to his master, his chivalry 
and his gallantry, are no longer discovered, or believed no 
longer to exist, in the ranks of life to which he belongs, it 
will be worse for all of us than for the fame of his creator. 
Nor, when faith is lost in that possible combination of 
eccentricities and benevolences, shrewdness and simplicity, 
good wenae and folly, all that suggests the ludicrous and 
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nothing that suggests contempt for it, which form the 
delightful oddity of Pickwick, will the mistake committed 
be one merely of critical migjudgment, But of this 
there is small fear, Sam Weller and Mr. Pickwick are 
the Sancho and the Quixote of Londoners, and as little 
likely to pass away as the old city itself, 
Dickens was very fond of riding in these early years, aud 
there was no recreation he so much indulged, or with euch 
profit to himself, in the intervals of his hardost work. I was 
his companion oftener than I could well afford the time 
for, the distances being great and nothing else to be done 
for the day ; bat when a note Would unexpectedly arrive 
while I knew him to be hunted hard by onc of his printers, 
telling mo he had been sticking to work so closoly that ho 
must have rest, and, by way of getting it, proposing 
wo should start together that morning at eleven o'clock 
for ‘a fifteen mile ride out, ditto in, and a lunch on the 
‘road’ with a wind-up of six o'clock dinner in Doughty- 
street, I could not resist the guod fellowship. His notion 
of finding rest from mental exertion in as much bodily 
axertion of oqual severity, continued with him to th 
ass taking in tho later years what I always thought the 
woo great strain of as many miles in walking as he now 
ook in the saddle, and too often indulging it at night: 
‘or, though he was always passionately fund of walking, 
ae observed aa yet a moderation in it, even accepting 
as eaficient my seven or eight miles companionship. 
* What o brilliant morning for » countey walk!’ he would 
write, with not another word in his dispatch, Or, ‘Is it 
possible that you can’t, oughtn’t, shouldn't, mustn't, 
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leases: ‘won't be tempted, this gorgeous day!’ Or, ‘I start pre- 
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Jack 
Seraw's. 


‘His penien. 


“cisely—precisely mind—at half-past one, Come, come, 
‘come, and walk in the green lanes, You will work the 
‘better for it all the week. Come! I shall expect you.’ 
Or, ‘You don't feel disposed, do you, to muffle yourself 
‘up, and start off with me for s good brisk walk over 
‘ Hampetead-heath? I knows a good ’ous there where we 
‘can have a red-hot chop for dinner, and a glass of good 
‘wine’; which led to our first experience of Jack Straw’s- 
castle, memorable for many bappy meetings in coming 
years, Bat the rides were most popular and frequent. 
‘I think,’ he would write, ‘Richmond and Twickenham, 
‘thro’ the park, out at Knightabridge, and over Barnes- 
‘common—would make a beautiful ride.’ Or, ‘Do you 
‘know, I shouldn't object to an early chop at some village 
‘inn?’ Or, ‘Not knowing whether my head was off or 
‘on, it became so addled with work, I have gone riding 
“the old road, and should be truly delighted to meet or 
*be overtaken by you.’ Or, ‘ Where shall it be—oh tere 
‘ aHampetesd, Greenwich, Windsort weer ?{?177% 
‘while the day is bright, not when it has dwindled away 
‘to nothing! For who can be of any use whatuomdever 
‘mach a day as this, excepting out of doors?’ Or it 
might be interrogatory summons to ‘A hard trot of three 
‘hours t’ or intimation as laconic ‘To be heard of at Eel- 
‘pie-house, Twickenham!’ When first I knew him, I 
may add, his carriage for his wife's use wes a smal) 
chaise with a smaller pair of ponies, which, having a 
habit of making sudden rushes up bye-streets in the 
day and peremptcry standstills in ditches by night, 
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were changed in the following year for a more suitable 
equipege. . 

To this mention of his habits whilo at work whea our 
friendship began, I have to add what will complete the 
relation already given, in connection with his Sketohea, of 
the uneasy sense accompanying his labour that it was 
yielding insufficient for himself whilo it onriched others, 
which is a neodful part cf his story at this time. At 
midsummer 1837, replying to some inquirios, and send- 
ing his agreement With Mr. Bentley for the Miscellany 
under which he waa writing Oliver, ho wont on: ‘It 
‘is a very extraordinary fact {I forgot it on Sunday) that 
‘I have NEVER HAD from him o copy of the agroemont 
‘respecting the novel, which 1 nover saw before or since 
‘T signed it at his house ono morning long ago. Shall I 
‘ask him for a copy or not I have looked at somo 
‘memoranda 1 made at tho time, and I fear he has my 
‘second novel on the same terns, under tho samo agreo- 
‘ment, This is o bad look-out, but we must try and 
‘mend it, You will tell ine you are vory much surprised 
‘at my doing business in this way. So am J, for in most 
‘matters of labour and application I am punctuality 
‘itself, The truth is (though you do not neod I should 
explain the matter to you, my dear fellow) that if I 
had allowed myself to be worried by theso things, 1 
could never have done as much as I hava But I 
mouch fear, in my desire to avoid present vexations, 
I have laid up a bitter store for the fature.’ The 
wecond novel, which he had promised in a complete form 
‘ors very early date, and had already selected subject 
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and title for, was published four years later as Barnaby 
~ Rudge; but of the thint he at prosent knew nothing but 
that he was expected to begin it, if not in the magazine, 
somewhere or other independently within a specified time. 
‘The first appeal made, in taking action upon his letter, 
had reference to the immodinte prossure of the Barnaby 
novel; but it alzo opened up the question of the great 
change of circumstances since these various agreements 
hed been precipitately »ignet by him, the very different 
situation brought abont by the extraordinary increase in 
the popularity of his writings, and the advantage it 
would be, to both Mr, Bently aud himself, to make more 
equitable adjustment of their relatiuns, Some misunder- 
atandings followed, but were closed by n compromise in Sep- 
tember 1887; by which tho third novel was abandoned* 
on cortain conditions, and Barnaby wan undertaken to be 
finished by November 1838. This involved a completion 
of tho new atory during the progress of Oliver, whatever 
might be required to follow on the close of Pichwick; and 
I doubted its wixdom. But it was accepted for the time. 
Ho had meanwhilo taken bis wife abroad for a ten dayy’ 
summer holiday, accompanied by the xhrewd observant 
young artist, Mr. Hablot Browne, whose admirable illus- 
trations to Pickwick ud mor: than supplied Mr. Sey- 
mour's loss; and I had o letter from him on their landing 
at Calais on the 2nd of July, 
“We bave arranged for n post-coach to take us to 
* Ihave » memorsndum in Dickens writing thet SOM, was to have 


‘beem given for if, and an edilitiunal 2507. on ite mls reaching 3600 copiea: 
‘Lat E fool certain it was eurresdered on more favourable terms, 
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‘Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, and a hundred other places, 
“that I cannot recollect now and couldn't spell if I did. 
“We went this afternoon in 2 baroucho to come gardens 
‘where the people dance, and where they were footing it 
“most heartily—especially the women, who in their short 
‘pettionats and light caps look uncommonly agreeable. 
* A gentleman in « bluo surtout and silken berlins accom- 
“panied us from tho hotel, and acted as curator, He oven 
‘waltzed with a very smart lady (just to show us, con- 
‘descondingly, how it ought to be done), and waltzed 
‘elegantly too. We rang for slippers after we came back, 
‘and it turned out that this gentloman was the Boots’ 

Hia Inter sca-side holiday was passed at Broadstairs, 
‘an wero thoro of many subscquent years, and tho little 
watering-place has heen made memorable by his pleasant 
ketch of it. From his letters to myvelf a few linea may 
be given of his tint doings and impressions there, 

Writing on the 3rd of September he reports himelf 
just rison from an attack of illness, ‘I am much better, 
‘aud hope to begin Pickwick No, 18 to-morrow. You 
‘will imagine how queer I must have been when I tell 
“you that I havo been compollod for fuur-and-twenty 
‘mortal hours to abstain from porter or other malt 
‘liquor! t! I done it though—really... I havo dis 
‘covered that the landlord of tho Albion has dolicious 
*hollands (but what is that to you, for you cannot sym- 
‘ pathine with my feelings), and that a cobbler who lives 
‘opposite to my bed-room window is a roman-catholic, 
‘and gives an hour and a half to his devotions every 
* morning behind his counter. I have welked upon tho 
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‘sands st low-water from this place to Ramagate, and sat 
‘upon the same at high-ditto till I have been flayed with 


” ‘the cold, I have seen ladies and gentlemen walking 


‘upon the carth in slippers of buff, and pickling them- 
‘nelves in the sea in complete suits of tho same. I have 
‘seen stout gentlemen looking at nothing through power- 
‘ful telescopes for hours, and, when at last they saw a 
‘cloud of amoke, fancying a steamer behind it, and going 
‘home comfortable and happy. I have found out that 
‘ our next neighbour has a wife and something else under 
‘tho samo roof with the rest of his furnitnre—the wife 
‘deaf and blind, and the something else given to drink- 
‘ing. And if you ever get to the end of this letter you 
‘will find out that I subscribe myself on paper as on 
‘everything elso (come atonoment perhaps for its length 
‘and abeurdity),’ &¢. dc, 

In his next Ictter (from 12, High-strect, Broadstaim, on 
the 7th) there is allusion to one of the many piracies of 
Pickwick, which had distinguished itsclf beyond the rest 
by a preface abusive of tho writer plundered. ‘I recollect 
‘this “momber of the dromatic-authors’-society” bring- 
‘ing an action onco against Chapman who rented the 
“City-theatre, in which it was proved that he had under- 
‘taken to write under special agreement seven melo- 
‘dramas for five pounds, to enable him to do which a 
“room had been hired in a gin-thop close by. The defen- 
‘dant's ploa wae, that the plaintiff was always drunk, and 
“bed not fulfilled his contract. Well; if the Pickwick 
‘bas been the means of putting a few shillings in the 
“ vermin-eaten pockets of ao miserable a creature, and hes 
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‘saved him from a workhouse or a jail, let him empty out 
‘his little pot of filth and welcome. Iam quite content 
“to have been the means of relieving him. Besides, ho 
‘seems to have suffered by agroements !’ 

His own troubles in that way wore compromisod for the "= 
time, as already hinted, at the close of this Septembor 
month; and at the end of the month following, after 
finishing Pickwick and resuming Oliver, the latter having 
been suspended by him during the recont disputes, he 
made his first visit to Brighton. The opening of his 
letter of Friday the 3rd of November is full of rogrota 
that I had been unable to join thom there. ‘It is a beau- 
‘tiful day and we have been taking advantage of it, but 
‘the wind unti) to-day has been so high and tho woather 
“so stormy that Kate has been scarcely able to pocp out 
“of doors, On Wodnenday it blew a perfect hurricane, 
“breaking windows, knocking down shutters, carrying 
«peuple off their legs, blowing the fires out, and causing 
‘universal consteruatiun. The air wax for some hours 
‘darened with a shower of black hats (sccond-hand) 
‘which are supposed to have been blown off tho heads of 
“ unwary passengers in remote parts of the town, and havo 
“been industriously picked up hy the fishermen, Charles 
* Kean was advortised for Othello “for the benefit of Mra, 
* “Sefton, having most kindly postponed for this onc dey 
<“hia departure for London.” I have not heard whether 
‘he got to the theatre, but I am sure nobody clve did. 
“They do The Honeymoon to-night, on which occasion 
«I mean to patronize the drayma, We have a beautiful 
*bay-windowed sitting-room here, fronting the sea, but 
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‘I have seen nothing of B's brother who was to have 
‘shown me the lions, and my notions of tho place are 
“consequently somewhat confined: being limited to the 
* pavilion, the chain-pier, and the sea. The last is quite 
‘onough for me, and, unless I am joined by some male 
‘oompanion (do you think I shall be f, is most probably 
‘all I shall make acquaintance with. I am glad you like 
* Oliver this month: espocially glad that you particularize 
‘the first chapter. I hope to do great things with Nancy, 
* If I can only work out the idea I have formed of her, and 
‘of the female who is to contrast with her, I think I may 
‘defy Mr. —— and all his works.* I have had great 
‘ difficulty in keeping my hands off Fagin and the rest of 
‘them in the evenings; but as 1 cume down for rest, [ 
‘have resisted the tomptation, and steadily applied myself 
‘to the Inbour of being idle. Did you ever read (of 
‘course you have though) Defoe's Zistory of the Devil? 
«What o capital thing it is! I bonght it for o couple 
‘of shillings yesterday morning, and have boon quite 
‘absorbed in it ever since. We must have been jolter- 
‘headed geniuses not to have anticipated M's reply. 
“My best remembrances to him. I svo H at this moment. 
‘I must be presont at a rehearsal of that opcra, It 
‘will be better than any comedy that was ever played. 

‘© The allualon was to the supposed author of & paper in the Querterly 
Beviaw (Oct. 1887), in the ooarve of which thero was much high praise, bet 
where the writer mid at the close: “Indications are not wanting that the 
¢ particular rein of humour which bax hitherto yielded eo much attractive 
“metal, is worked out. . . . The fact in, Mr. Dickens writes too often and 
‘(oo inet... . If be persists sonch longer in this cours, it requires 20 gift 


“of prophecy to foretell his fste—bo has risen like « rocked, and be will come 
¢ dowa like the stick.” 
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‘Talking of comedies, I still vee No THOROUGHPARE Dasearox; 
“staring mo in the face, every timo I look down that road. ™?_ 
“Thave taken places for Tucaday next. Weshall beat homo os 
‘at six o'clock, and I shall hope at least to see you that , 
‘evening. I am afraid you will find this letter extremely err 
‘dear at cightpence, but if the wanmnost assurances ot 
‘friendship and attachnent, and anxious lookings-forward 
“to the pleasure of your socicty, be worth anything, throw 
‘them into the balance, tugetherwith a hundred good wishes 
‘and one hearty assurauce that I am,’ &e, &e, ‘CHARLES 
*Dickexs, No room for the flourisbh—I'll finish it the next 
‘time I write to you.’ 
The flourish that acvompaniud his siguaturo ix familiar 
to every one. The allusion to the comedy exproases a 
fancy he at this time had of being able to contribute some 
such achievement in aid of Macrealy’s gallant efforts at Propose 
Covent-garden to bring buck tu the stage its higher ayio- sates’ 
ciations of good litorature and intellectunl enjoyment, It Baw” 
connecta curionsly now that wureilisal hope with the 
exact title of the only story he ever lwlped himself to 
dramatize, and which Mr. Feehter played at the Adelphi 


three years befurc dix death, 
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Nor remotely bearing on the stage, nevertheless, was 
the employment on which I found him busy at his return 
from Brighton ; ono result of his moro satisfactory relations 
with Mr. Bentley having Iced to a promise to edit for him 
a life of the colebrated clown, Grimaldi. The manuscript 
had been prepared from autobiographical notes by a Mr. 
Egerton Wilke, and containod one or two stories told so 
badly, and so well worth better telling, that the hope of 
enlivening their dulnoss at tho cost of very little labour 
constituted a sort of attraction forhim. Excopt the proface 
he did not write a line of this biography, such modifica- 
tions or additions as he made having been dictated by 
him to his father; whom I found often in tho supreme 
enjoyment of the office of amanuensix He had also a 
moet indifferent opinion of tho mass of material which in 
general composed it, describing it to me as ‘twaddle’; 
and his own modest estimate of the book, on its comple- 
tion, may be guessed from the number of notes of admira- 
tion (ao lees than thirty) which accompanied his written 
mention to me of the sale with which it started in the 
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first week of its publication. ‘Seventeen hundred Gri- 
“maldia have been slready sold, and the demand increases 





Tt was not to have ail its own way however. A great 
many critical faults were found; and one point in parti- 
cular was urged against his handling auch a subject, that § 
he could never himself even have scen Grimaldi. To thia 
last objection he was moved to reply, and had prey 
letter for the Miscellany, ‘from editor to sub-editor, 
which it was thought best to suppress, but of which tho 
opening remark may now be not unamusing. ‘I under- 

‘stand that a gentleman unknown is going about this town 

‘privately informing all ladies and gontlemen of discon- 
‘tented natures, that, on a comparison of datex and putting 
‘togethor of many little circumstances which occur to his 
‘ great sagacity, he has made the profound discovery that 
*T can never havo acen Grimaldi whose life I have ciitet, 
“and that the book must therefore uf uccowity be bad, 
* Now, air, although I was brought up from remote country 
‘parts in the dark ages of 1819 and 1820 to behold the 
‘splendour of Christmas pantomimes and tho humour of 
‘Joe, in whose honour J am informed I clapped my hands 
‘with great precocity, and although 1 oven saw him act 
‘in the remote times of 1828; yet as I had not then 
‘aspired to the dignity of a tail-coat, though forced by a 
‘relentless parent into my first pair of boots, I am will- 
‘ing, with the view of saving this honest gentleman 
‘farther time and trouble, to concede that I had not 
‘ arrived at man’s estate when Grimaldi left the stage, and 
‘that my recollections of his acting are, to my loss, but 
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+ ‘*ghadowy and imperfect. Which confession I now make 


©. D, toy, 


GD 


‘publickly, and without mental qualification or reserve, 
‘to all whom it may concern, But the deduction of this 
‘pleasant gentleman that therefore the Grimaldi book 
* must be bad, I must take leave to doubt. I don't think 
‘that to edit man’s biography from his own notes it is 
‘eswntial you should have known him, and I don't 
‘believe that Lord Braybrooke had more than the very 
* slightest acquaintance with Mr. Pepys whose memoirs he 
‘edited two conturics after he dic’ 

Enormous meanwhile, and without objection audible on 
any side, had been the success of the completed Pickwick, 
which we colebrated by a dinuer, with Limsclf in the chair 
and Tulfourd in tho vice-chair, everybody in hearty good 
humour with every other body ; and a copy of which I re- 
ceived from him on the 11th of Decomber in the moat luxn- 
rious of Hayday’s bindings, with a note worth preserving 
for its closing allusion, The passago referred to in it wax 
@ comment, in delicately chosen words, that Leigh Hunt 
had made on the inscription at the grave in Kensal- 
groeu.® ‘Chapman and Hall have just sent me, with a 
‘copy of our decd, three “extra-mper” bound copies of 
‘ Pickwick, as per specimen inclos«l. The firat I forward 
*to you, the second I have presented to our good friend 
“Ainsworth, and the third Kato has retained for herself. 
« Accept your copy with one sincere’ and moat comprehen- 
‘give expression of my warmest friendship and esteem; and 
* a hearty renewal, if there need be any renewal when there 
*has been no interruption, of all those assurances of affec- 

* Bes ante, p 98. 
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*tionate regard which our close friendship and communion 
‘for a long timo back has every day impliod . . . . That 
‘beautiful paseage you were so kind and considerate ax to 
‘eend me, has given me the only feeling akin to pleasure 
* (sorrowful pleasure it is) that I have yet had, connected 
‘with the loss of my dear young friend and companion; fur 
‘whom my love and attachment will never diminish, aud 
* by whoso side, if it please God to leave me in pomexsion 


«wherever I dic, will one day be laid. Tell Leigh Hunt 
‘when you have an opportunity how much he has affected 
“me, aud how deeply J thank him for what he han done, 
“You cannot say it too strongly.” 

The ‘deed? meutioncd was one executed in the previons 
month to restore to him a third ownership in the book 
which had thus far enriched all concerned but hinself, 
The original understanding respecting it, Mr. Kalward 
Chapman thus describes for we. ‘There was no agree. 
‘ment about Pickwick except a verbal one. Each number 
“waa te consist of a sheet and a half, for which we were 
“to pay fifteen guineas; and we paid him for the first two 
‘number at once, as he required the moucy to yo and yet 
‘married with. Wo were also to pay more acconling to 
‘the sale, and I think Pickwick altogether cost us three 
‘thousand pounds.’ Adjustment to the sale would hive 
cost four times ax nich, and of the actual payments 1 
have myself no note; bnt, ax far as my memory serves, 
they are overvtated by Mr. Chapman. My impression 
is, that, above and beyond the first sum duc for cach 
of the twenty numbers (making no allowance fur their 
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extension after the first to thirty-two pages), successive 
cheques were given, as the work went steadily on to the 
enormons sale it reached, which brought up the entire sum 
received to two thousand five hundred pounds. I had how- 
evor always pressed so strongly the importance to him of 
some share in the copyright, that this at last was conceded in 
the deed above-mentioned, though five years were to elapue 
hefore the right should accruc; and it was only yielded as 
part consideration for a further agreement entered into 
at the same date (the 19th of November, 1837) whereby 
Dickons engaged to ‘write a new work the title whereof 
‘shall be determined by him, of a timilar character and 
‘of the same extent as the Posthumous Pupers of the 
‘ Pickwick Club; the first number of which was to be de- 
Jivered on tho fifteenth of the following March, and cach of 
the numbers on the same day of cach of the successive 
nineteen months; which was also to be tho date of the 
payment to him, by Mesars, Chapman and Hall, of twonty 
several sums of onc hundred and fifty pounds cach for five 
years’ use of the copyright, the entire ownership in which 
wos then to revert to Dickens. The namo of this new 
‘book, as all tho world knows, wax The Life and Adven- 
tures of Nichulus Nickleby; and between April 1838 and 
October 1839 it was bogun and finished accordingly. 

All through the interval of theso arrangements Oliver 
Troiet had boen steadily continued. Month by month, for 
many months, it had run its opening course with the close 
of Pickwick, as we shall sce it close with the opening of 
Nickleby ; and the expectations of those who had built 
most confidently on the young novelist were more than 
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confirmed. Here was the interest of » story simply but 
well constructed; and characters with the same impress 
of reality upon them, but more carefully and ekilfully 
drawn. Nothing could be meancr than the subject, the 
progress of a parish or workhouse boy, nothing leas so 
than its treatment, As each number appearod, his readers 
generally became more and more conscious of what already, 
aa we have seen, had revealed itself amid even the riotous 
fun of Pickwick, that the purpose was not solely to amune; 
and, far more decisively than its prodoccssor, the new story 
further showed what were tho not least potent elements in 
the still increasing popularity that was gathcring around 
the writer. His qualities could bo approciated as woll 
as felt in an almost equal degree by all classcx of his 
various readers. Thousands were attracted to him becauro 
he placed them in the midst of scencs and charactora 
with which they were already thenwelves acquainted ; ant 
thousands were realing him with no less avidity because 
he introduced them to passages of naturo and life of which 
they before knew nothing, but of the trath of which their 
own habits and senses sufficed te assmre them, Only to 
genius are so revealed the affinities and sympathica of 
high and low, in regard to the customs and usages of life; 
and only a writer of tho first rank can bear the applica- 
tion of such a test, For it is by the alliance of common 
habits, quite as much as by the bonds of a common 
humanity, that we are all of us linked together; and the 
result of being above the necessity of depending on other 
people's opinions, and that of being below it, are pretty 
much the same. It would cquaily startle both bigh and 
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baer low to be conscious of the whole that is implied in this 
———~ close approximation; but for the common enjoyment of 
which I speak such consciousness is not required ; and for 
tho present Fagin may be left nndisturbed in his school 
of practical cthics with only the Dodger, Charley Bates, 

and his other promising scholars, 
Phan ad ‘With such work as this in hand, it will hardly seem sur- 
aliqaia,’ prising that as the time for beginning Wichleby came on, 
and as he thought of his promiso for November, he should 
have the senso of ‘something hanging over him like a 
Asie ‘hidoous nightmare’ He felt that he could not complete 
sgrtemont. tho Barnuby Rudge novel hy the November of that year as 
promised, and that the engagement he would have to break 
was unfitting him fur engagements he might otherwise 
fulfil. Ho had undertaken what in truth was impossible, 
* Tho labour of st once oditing the Misellany and 
supplying it with monthly portions of Oliver, more than 
ocenpied all the timo left him by other labours absolutely 
©,D. necensary. ‘I no sooner get myself up,’ he wrote, ‘high 
re ‘and dry, to attack Olirer manfully, than up come the 
‘waves of each month's work, and drive me back again 
‘into a sea of manuscript.’ There was nothing for it but 
that ho should make further appeal to Mr. Bentley. ‘I have 
Appeal to ‘recently,’ he wrote to him on the 11th of February 1838, 
ey. ‘been thinking a groat deal about Barnaby Rudge. Gri- 
* mali bas occupied so much vf the short interval I had 
‘between the completion of the Pickwick and the com- 
‘mencement of the new work, that I see it will be wholly 
‘impossible for me to produce it by tho time I had hoped, 
‘with justice to myself or profit to you. What I wish you 
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‘to consider is this: would it not be far more to your 
‘interest, as well as within tho scope of my ability, if 
‘Barnaby Rudge began in the Miscellany immediately 
‘on the conclusion of Oliver Tioiet, and were continued 
‘there for the same time, and then published in three 
‘volumes? Take these simple facts into consideration, 
‘If the Afiscellany is to kecp its ground, it aux havo 
‘some continuous talo from mo when Oliver stopa, If I 
‘pat down to Burnaby Rudge, writing a little of it when 
*T could. (and with all my other engagementa it would 
‘ necessarily be a very long time before J could hope to 
‘finish it that wey), it would be clearly impossible for me 
‘to bogin a new series of papers in the Miscellany. The 
‘conduct of three different storica at the anme time, and 
‘the production of a lane portion of ench, every month, 
“would have been beyond Scott himself, Whereas, having 
* Barnaby for the Miaelliny, we could at once supply the 
‘gap whick the cessation of Olirer must ervate, and you 
‘would have all the advantage of that prestige in favour 
‘of the work which is certain to enhance the value of 
‘Oliver Twiet cousiderably. Jurt think of this at your 
‘leisure. 1am really anxions to do the best I can for you 
‘as well as for myself, and in this case the pecuniary 
“advantage must be ail on your side.’ This letter never- 


thelerx, which had also requested au overdue account of ; 


the sales of the Miscellany, led to differences which wero 
only adjusted after six months’ wrangling; wid I was 
party to the understanding then arrived at, by which, 
among other things, Barnaby was placed upon the footing 
desired, and was to begin when Oliver closed. 
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Of the progress of his Oliver, and his habits of writing 
at the time, it may perhaps be worth giving some addi- 
tional glimpses from his letters of 1838. ‘I was thinking 
‘about Oliver till dinner time yesterday,’ he wrote on the 
Oth of March,® ‘and, just as I had fallen upon him tooth 
‘and nail, was called away to sit with Kate. I did eight 
‘alips however, and hope to make them fifteen this morn- 
‘ing.’ Three days before, a little daughter had been born 
to him, who became a little god-daughter to me; on which 
occasion (having closed his announcement with: a post- 
script of ‘I can do nothing this morning. What time 
‘will you ride? The sooner the better, for a good long 
‘spoll "), we rode out fifteon miles on the great north-road, 
and, after dining at the Rod-lion in Barnet on our way 
home, distinguished the already memorablo day by bring- 
ing in both hacks dead lame, 

On that day week, Monday the 13th, after describing 
himself ‘sitting patiently at home waiting for Oliver 
‘ Twiet who has not yet arrived,’ which was his pleasant 
form of soying that his fancy had fallen into sluggishness 
that morning, he made addition not leas pleasant az to 
some pieco of painful news I had sent him, now for- 
gotten, ‘I have not yet seen the paper, and you throw 

® There in an cartier allusion I may quote, from a letter in January, for ite 
seentlon of a mall pisoe written by kim at this time, but not included in hia 
acknowledged writings, ‘I am ss badly off as you. 1 have not dose the 
* Young Gentlemen, nor written the preface to Grimaldi, nor thought of 
‘ Oliver Twist, ox even supplied a vabject for the plate.’ The Young Genile- 
sen wes 0 small book of sketches which he wrote anceymously as the com- 
panion to s similar half-crown volume cf Young Ladiee (not written by him), 
for Momre, Chapman aad Hall, He added subsoquently a fike volume of 
Young Couples, also withoet his name, 
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‘me into a fever. The comfort is, that all the strange Lemon : 
‘and terrible things come uppermost, and that tho good ——-~ 
‘and pleasant things are mixed up with every moment of ap 
‘our existonce so plentifully that we scarcely heed them.’ 7 * 
At the close of the month Birs. Dickens was well enotigh 

to accompany him to Richmond, for now the time was 

come to start Nickleby; and, baving been away from town Lor es 
when Pickwick’s first number came out, he mado it a super- Midas 
stition to be absent at all futuro similar timoa, The maga 
sine-day of that April month, I remember, fell upon « 
Satarday, and the previous evening had brought me o 
peremptory summons: ‘Meet me at the Shakespeare on 
«Saturday uight at eight; order your horse at midnight, and 

‘rido back with me.’ Which was done accordingly, The 
smallevt hour was sounding from St. Paul's into tho night 
‘before we started, and the night was nono of tho ples- 
santent; but we carried news that lightenod evory part of 

the rvad, for the sale of Nickleby had roachod that day 

the ostonishing nurbor of noarly fifty thousand! I left Semis 
him working with unusual cheerfulness at Oliver Twist 

when I left the Star-and-gurter on the next day but 

one, after celebrating with buth friends on the previous 
evening an anniversary® which concerned us all (their pit 
second'and my twenty-sixth) ; and which we kept always pcg! 

in futore at the same place, except when they were living 

out of England, for twenty successive yearn It was 

& part of his love of regularity and order, as well as of 

his kindliness of natnre, to place such friendly mectings 

as these under rules of habit and continuance, 


* See ents, p 91, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OLIVER TWIST. 
1838 


Tae whole of his time not occupied by Nickleby was 


———-- how given to Oliver, and as the story shaped itself to ite 


close it took extraordinary hold of bim. I never knew 
him work s0 frequently after dinner, or to such late hours 
@ practice he aftcrwards abhorred), as during the final 
months of this task; which it was now his hope to com~ 
plete before October, though its close in the magazine would 
not be due until the following March. ‘I worked pretty 
‘well last night,’ he writes, referring to it in May, ‘very 
‘well indeed ; but although I did eleven cloee slips before 
‘half-past twelve I have four to write to complete the 
*chnpter ; and, as I foolishly left them till this morning, 
‘have the steam to get up afresh.’ A month later he 
writes: ‘I got to the sixteenth slip last night, and shall 
‘try hard to get to the thirtieth before I go to bed'* 
Then, on a ‘Tuesday night’ at the opening of August, he 
‘* Here is another of the sume month: ‘All day I heve bem st work on 
* Oliser, and hope to finish the chapter by bed time, I wish you'd let mo 
*koow what Slr Francis Burdett has ben anying about him at some Birming- 


‘ham meeting. B. bes just sent mo the Courier containing some reference to 
* bis mpecch ; lait the speorh I haven't vow.” 


cs TIN} OLIVER TWIST. 


wrote: ‘Hard at work still, Nancy is no more. I showed 
‘what I have done to Kate last night, who was in an 
“unspeakable “sfate:” from which and my own impree- 
‘sion I augur well, When I have sent Sikes to the devil, 
‘I must have yours’ ‘No, no,’ he wroto, in the following 
month : ‘don’t, don’t let us ride till to-morrow, not having 
*yet disposed of the Jew, who is such an out and outer 
‘that I degt know what to make of him.’ No small 
difficulty to an inventor, where the creatures of bis inven- 
tion are found to be as real as himself; but this also was 
mastored ; and then there remained but tho closing quiet 
chapter to tell the fortunes of those who had figured in 
the tale To this he summoned me in the fint week of 
September, replying to a request of mine that ho'd give 
mea call that day. ‘Come and give me a call, and let 
“us have “a bit o' talk” before wo have a bit o' som'at 
‘else. My missis is going out to dinner, and I ought to 
“go, but I have got a bad cold. So do you come, and sit 
‘bere, and read, or work, or do something, while I write 
‘the Lasr chapter of Oliver, which will be arter a lamb 
‘chop.’ How well I remember that evening! and our talk 
of what should be the fate of Charley Bates, on behalf of 
whom (as indeed for the Dodger too) Talfourd had pleaded 
an earnestly in mitigation of judgment as ever at the bar 
for any client he had most respected. 

The publication had been announced for October, but 
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the third-volume-illustrations intercepted it a little. This tone 


part of the rtury, as wo have seen, had been written in anti- 
cipation of the magazine, and the desigus for it, having to 
be executed ‘in a lump,’ were necessarily done somewhat 
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hastily, The matter supplied in advance of the monthly 
portions in the magazine, formed the bulk of the last 
volume as published in the book; and for this the plates 
had to be prepared by Cruikshank also in advance of the 
magazine, to furnish them in time for the separate publi- 
cation: Sikes and his dog, Fagin in the cell, and Rose 
Maylie and Oliver, being the three last. None of these 
Dickens had seen until he saw them in the book on the 
eve of ita publication; whon he so strongly objected to 
one of themmthat it had to be cancelled. ‘I returned 
‘suddenly to town yesterday afternoon,’ he wrote to the 
artist at the end of October, ‘to look at the latter pages of 
‘ Oliver Twist beforo it was delivered to the booksellers, 
‘when I saw the majority of the plates in the last volume 
‘fot the first time. With reference to the last one—Rose 
‘Maylie and Oliver—without entering into the question 
‘of great haste, or any other cause, which may have led 
“to its being what it is, I am quite sur’ there can be 
‘little difference of opinion between us with respect to 
‘the result, May I ask you whether you will object to 
‘ designing this plate afresh, and doing so at ones, in order 
*that sa few impressions as possible of the present one 
* may go forth? I feel confident you know me too well 
‘to feol hurt by this enquiry, and with equal confidence 
‘in you I have lost no time in preferring it.’ This letter, 
Printed from a copy in Dickens's handwriting fortu- 
nately ognmitted to my keeping, entirely disposes of « 
wonderful story* originally promulgated in America, with 
© Reproduced ax below, in large type, and withpet a word of contradic- 
fen oe even doubi, in « biography of Mr. Dickens pat forth by Mr. Hotton. 
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8 minute conacientiousness and particularity of detail that 
might have raised the reputation of Sir Benjamin Back- 

bite himself. Whether all Sir Bonjamin's laurels however Aus 
should fall to the original teller of the tale, or whether any 
part of them is the property of the alleged authority from 


‘Ms. Sheldon (sic) MeKensia, in the American Round Table, relates this anco- 
‘dote of Oliver Piet: In London | was intimate with the brothers Oruikebaxk, 
‘Robert and George, but more particularly with the latter, Tiaving called 
‘upon him ome day at bis house (it wan then in Myddetten-torrace, Panton- 
‘“‘ille), I hed to wait while be was Gnishing wn etching, for which a peiaber'a 
"boy was waiting. To while sway the time, I gladly with hie sag: 
* gestion that I abontd look over a portfolio crowded with elchings, procts, amd 
‘drawings, which lay upon the sofa, Among these, oarelemly tied together 
in a wrap of brown paper, was a series of some twenty-five or thirty drawings, 
‘very carefully Gnishedt, through moet of which well carried the well-known 
‘portraits of Fagin, Rill Fikes and his deg, Nancy, the Artfil Dodger, ant 
“Master Charles Bates—all well known to the readers of Oliver Turist, Thoro 
‘was no mistake about It; and when Cruikshank tured round, kia work 
‘finiahed, Teald ss muck. Hie told me that it had long bees io his mind to 
“show the life of a London thief Uy a series of dinwings eogravod by hisurcl, 
‘fo which, without a single live of letterpress, the story would be strikingly 
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“and eloarly told.g * Dickenr,” he continued, * dropped in bere cae day, fust Palachond 


4 4ya yuu have dove, and, bhile waiting until I coukl wposk with him, took 
‘up that identical portfotie, and ferreted out thet bunlle of drawings 
* When he came to that one which representa Fagin in the enerlomned call, 
«the udiod it for half an bour, and told me that be wae teenptod to change 
* * the whole plot of hie etory ; not to carry Oliver Twlat through adventures 
in the country, bat to take his up inte the thieves’ den in London, show 
‘what their IMfe was, and bring Oliver through it without sin er chane, I 
courted ta lot him write up to as many of the designs on ho thought 
‘would suit his purpose; and that was the way ia which Fagio, Sikes, 
£ (apd Naney wore crestod. My drawings suggested them, rather then Ln- 
¢ ++ dividuality puggesting (sic) my drawings.” Sings this was in type T beve 
em the Life of Dickens pablishod in America (Philadelphia: Peterson Hrotbers) 
‘by Dr, Shelton Mackensie, in which I regret to find this story literally repented 
(pp. 164-5). ‘The culy differences from it os hare quoted ary that 1847 Is 
given as tho date of the visit ; that besides the * portaite” there are 
said to have been ‘many others who were not introduced ;‘ and thet the Anal 
words van thee: ‘My drawings suggested them, miber than his sivog in- 
4 dividuality suggested my Graving..’ 
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which he says that he received it, is unfortunately not quite 


~ Me _ cloar. There would hardly have been a doubt, if the fable 


tif 


had been confined to the other side of the Atlantic; but 
38 has been reproduced and widely cirenlated on this side 
also; and the distinguished artist whom it calumniates by 
fathering its invention upon him, either not conscious of 
it or not caring to defend himself, has been left un- 
defended from the slander. By my ability to produce 
Dickens's letter I am spared the necessity of characteriz- 
ing the tale, myself, by the one unpvlite word (in three 
letters) which alone would have been applicable to it, 
The completed Oliver Twist found a circle of admirers, 
not #0 wide in its range as those of others of his books, but 
of # charactor and mark that made their honest liking for 
it, and steady advocacy of it, important to his fame; and 
tho book has held its ground in the first class of his writings, 
It doaerves that place, The admitted exnggerations in 
Pickwick are incident to its club's extravaganza of ad- 
venture, of which they are part, and are easily separ- 
able from the reality of its wit and humour, and its incom- 
parable froshness; but no euch allowances were nooded 
hore. Make what deduction the too scrupulous reader 
of Oliver might please for ‘lowness’ in the subject, the 
precision and the unexaggerated force of the delineation 
‘were not to be disputed. The art of copying from nature 
as it roally exists in the common walks, bad not been 
carried by any one to greater perfection, or to better 
resulta in the way of combination. Such was his li 
of the piece of solid, existing, everyday life, which he 
made here the groundwork of his wit and tenderness, 
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that the book which did much to help out of the world Tomer: 
the social evils it pourtrayed, will probably preserve longest —o= 
the picture of them as they then were. Thus far indeed 
he had written nothing to which in a greater or lets‘ 
degree this felicity did not belong. At the time of which Socal evil 
T am speaking, the debtors’ prisons described in Pickwick, Mat - 
the parochial managoment denounced in Olixer, and the 
Yorkshire schools exposed in Nickleby, were all actual 
existences; which now have no vivider oxistence than in 
the forms he thus gave to thom. With wiser purposca, he 
superseded the old petrifying process of the magician in 
the Arabian tale, and struck the prisons and parish abuses 
of his country, and ite achools of neglect and crime, into 
palpable life for ever, A portion of the truth of the pest, 
of the character and very history of the moral abuses of 
his time, will thus romain always in his writings; and it 
will be remembered that with only the light arms of Augean 
humour and laughter, and tho gentle ones of pathos and Sana, 
sadness, he carried cleansing and reform into those Augvan 
stables, 

Not that such intentions are in any degree ever 
intruded by this least didactic of writern It is the fact 
that toaches, and not avy sermonizing drawn from it. 
Oliver Twit ia the history of a child born in a workhouse 
and brought up by parish overscers, and there is nothing 
introdaced that is out of keeping with the design. It is 
a series of pictures from the tragi-comedy of lower life 
worked gut by perfectly nataral agencies, from the dying 
mother and the starved wretches of the first volume, 
through the scenes and gradations of crime, careless or 
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deliberate, which bave a frightful consummation in the 
last volume, but are never without the reliefa and self- 
assertions of humanity even in scenss and among 
characters 20 debased. It is indeed the primary purpose 
of the tale to show its little hero, jostled as he is in the 
miserable crowd, preserved everywhere from the vice of its 
pollution, by an exquisite delicacy of natural sentiment 
which clings to him under every disadvantage. There is 
not @ more masterly touch in fiction, and it is by such 
that this delightful fancy is consistently worked out to 
the last, than Oliver’s agony of childish grief on being 
brought away from the branch-workhouse, the wretched 
home associated only with suffering and starvation, and 
with no kind word or look, but containing still his little 
companions in misery. 

Of the figures tho book has mace familiar to evory one 
it is not my purpose to speak. To name one or two will 
be enough. Bumble and his wife; Charley Bates and the 
Artful Dodger ; the cowardly charity-boy, Noab Claypole, 
whose Such agony, please sir puta the whole of a school- 
Tife into one phrase ; the so-called merry old jew, supple 
and blackhosrted Fagin ; and Bill Sikes, the boldor-faced 
bulky-legged roffian, with his white hat and white shaggy 
dog,—who does not know them all, even to the least 
points of dress, look, and walk, and all the emall pecu- 
Harities that express grest points of characterf I have 
omitted poor wretched Nancy; yet it is to be ssid of 
her, with such honest truthfulness her strength and weak- 
neat are shown, in the virtue that lies neighboured in 
her nature #0 closely by vice, that the people meant to 
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be entirely virtuous show poorly beside her. But, though Loves: 
Rone and her lover are trivial enough beside Bill and 

his mivtress, being indeed the weak part of the story, List, 
it is the book’s pre-eminent merit that vice is no whero 

made attractive in it Crime is not more intensely 
odious, all through, than it is also most wretched end 

most unhappy. Not mercly when its exposuro comes, 

when the latent recesses of guilt are lnid bare, and all the 

agonies of remorse are witnessed ; not in the great scenes 

only, but in those lighter passages where no such aim 

might seem to haye guided the apparently carcless hand ; 

this is emphatically 20. Whether it be the comedy or tho thocmniy 
tragedy of crime, terror and retribution dog closcly at ite Sniteasis 
heela, They are as plainly visible when Fagin is firet 
shown éa hia den, boiling the coffee in tho saucepan 

and stopping every now and then to listen when there 

is the least noise below—the villninous confidence of 
habit never extinguishing in him the anxious watchings 

and listenings of crime,—as when we see him at tho Inst 

in the condomned cell, like a poisoned human rat in s 

hole. 

A word may be added upon the attacks directed against, Ban to 
the subjuct of the book, to which Dickens made roply in 
one of his later editions ; declaring his beliof that he bad 
tried to do s service to society, and bad certainly done 
no disservice, in depicting a knot of such ansociates in 
crime in Ali their deformity and squalid wrotchedness, 
skulking uneasily through a miserable life to a painful 
and shameful death. It is indeed never the subject that 
can be objectionable, if the treatment is not so, as we may 
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see by much popular writing since, where subjects unim- 


Rina” PoMbably high are brought low by degrading sensuslism. 


‘The 
wile 


. 


eye 


to them, 


‘When the object of s writer is to exhibit the vulgarity of 
vice, and not its pretensions to heroism or cravings for 
sympathy, he may measure his subject with the highest, 
We meet with » succession of swindlers and thieves in 
Gil Blas ; we shake hands with highwaymen and house- 
breakers all round in the Beggars’ Opera ; we pack cards 
with La Rose or pick pockets with Jonathan in Fielding’s 
Mr. Wild the Great ; we follow cruelty and vice from its 
Teast beginning to its grossest ends in the prints of 
‘Hogarth ; but our morals stand none the looser for any of 
them. As the spirit of the Frenchman was pure enjoy- 
ment, the strength of the Englishmen lay in wisdom and 
satire. The low was set forth to pull down the false 
pretensions of the high. And though for the most part 
they differ in manner and design from Dickens in this tale, 
desiring leas to discover the soul of goodness in things evil 
than to brand the stamp of evil on things apt to pass for 
good, their objects and results are substantially the same, 
Familiar with tho lowest kind of abasement of life, the 
knowledge is used, by both him and them, to teach what 
constitutes its essential elevation ; and by the very coarse- 
ness and vulgarity of the materials employed, we measure 
the gentlemanliness and beauty of the work that is done. 
The quack in morality will always call such writing 
immoral, and the impostor: will continue to complain of 
its treatment of imposture ; but for the rest of the world 
it will still teach the invaluable lesson of what men ought 
to be from what they are, We cannot learn it more than 
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enough. We cannot too often be told that as the pride Lorne: 


and grandeur of mere external circumstance is the falseat Peay 
of earthly things, a0 the truth of virtue in the heart is tho herr 
most lovely and lasting; and from the pages of Oliver 


Twist this teaching is once again to be taken by all who 
will look for it there, 


And now, while Oliver was running s great career of Agnia the 
popularity and success, the shadow of the tale of Barnaby ‘rly 


Rudge which he wae to write on similar terms, and to “ 
begin in the MfisceWany when the other should have 
ended, began to darken everything around him. We had 
much discussion respecting it, and I had no small difi- 
culty in restraining him from throwing up the agreement 
altogether ; but the real hardship of his position, and the 
considerate construction to be placed on every effort mado 
Ly him to escapo from obligations incurrod in ignoranoo 
of the sacrifiovs implied by thom, will be best understood 
from his own frank and honest statemopt. On the 21st 
of January 1839, enclosing me the copy of a letter which 
he proposed to send to Mr, Bentley tho following morning, 
le thus wrote. ‘From what I have already said to you, 
* you will have been led to expect that I entertained some 
‘such intention. I know you will not endeavour to 
‘dissuade me from sending it Go it must. It is no 
‘fiction to say that at present I cannot write this tala. 
*The immense profits which Oliver has realized to ite 
‘publisher and is still realising; the paltry, wretchod, 
‘miserable sum it brought to me (nut equal to what is 
‘every day paid for a novel that sells fifteen hundred 
‘copies at moat); the recollection of this, and the con- 
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: ‘scioumess that I have still the slavery and dradgery 


‘of another work on the same journeyman-terms; the 
‘consciousness that my books are enriching everybody 
‘connected with them but myself, and that I, with such 
‘a popularity as I have acquired, am struggling in old 
‘toils, and wasting my energies in the very height and 
‘freshness of my fame, and the best part of my life, to 
‘fill the pockets of others, while for those who are nearest 
‘and dearest to mo I can realize little more than a genteel 
‘eubsistence; all this puts mo out of heart and spirits, 
‘ And I cannot—cannot and will not—under such cireum- 
‘stances that keep me down with an iron hand, distress 
‘myself by beginning this tale until I have had time to 
‘breathe ; and until the intervention of the summer, and 
‘some cheerful days in the country, shall have restored 
‘me to a more gonial and composed state of feeling. 
‘There—for six months Barnaby Rudge stands over. 
‘And but for you, it should stand over altogether. For I 
‘do moat solemnly declare that morally, before God and 
‘man, I hold myself released from euch hard bargains as 
“these, after I have done so much for those who drove 
‘them, 'This net that fiaa been wound about me, 80 
« chafes me, 80 exagperates ond irritates my mind, that to 
“break it at whatever cost—dhat I should care nothing for 
‘—in my constant impulse. But I have not yielded to it. 
+f merely declare that I must have a postponement very 
“common in all literary agreements; and for the time I 
‘have mentioned—six months from the conclusion of 
‘Oliver in the Miscellany—I wash my hands of any 
‘fresh accumulation of labour, and resolve to proceed as 
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‘cheerfully 2s I can with that which already presses upon 
‘me’® 

To describe what fullowed upon this is not necessary. 
It will suffice to state the resulta. Upon the appearance 
in the Miscellany, in the early months of 1889, of the last 
portion of Olirer Twist, its author, having been relieved 
altogether from his engagement to the magazine, handed 
over, in a familiar epistle from a parent to his child, thy 
editorship to Mr. Ainsworth; and the still subsisting 
agreement to write Barnaby Reelye was, upon the over- 
ture of Mr, Bentley himself in June of tho following year, 
1840, also put an cud to, on payment by Dickens, for 
the copyright of Oliver Tivist and such printed stock ax 
remained of the edition then on hand, of two thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds, What was further inci- 
dent to this transaction will be told hereafter; and a few 
words may meanwhile be taken, not without significance 
in regard to it, from the parent's familiar epivtlo, It 
describes the child as aged two ycars and two mouths 
{vo long had he watched uver it); gives sundry picoes of 
advics concerning ite circulation, and the importance 

* Upon recoiring this letter I guutly reminded kim that I bat made ohjec- 
tom at the time to the arrangement ou the fsilure'Wf which he erapowered me 
to bring about the settlement it was now proposed to supersede. 1 caxnct 
give his reply, as it would be unbecoming to repeat the warmth of ite expres- 
akon to mysolf, Lut Z preserve ite first fuw lines to guard against any pomible 
foture misstatement, ‘If you suppose that anything in my letter could by the 
‘ atmcmt latitade of contruction imply the smailest dissatisfaction on my part, 
‘for God's make dismies such s thought from your mind. I have never bel » 
‘momentary approach to doabt or discontent where you have bom mediating 
“for me... . Toonkd say more, but you would think me foolish and rhapeo- 


‘dical; and such feeling a2 I have for you is better kept within one's ows 
“Urenst than vented in imperfect and inexpressive words.’ 
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lap thereto of light and plessant articles of food; snd con- 
cludes, aftor some general moralizing on the shiftings and 
changes of this world having taken so wonderful turn 
that mail-coach guards were become no longer judges of 
horre-flesh: ‘I reap no gain or profit by parting from 
‘you, nor will any conveyance of your property be re- 
* quired, for in this respect you have always been Jiterally 
«Bentley's Miscellany and never mine,’ 


CHAPTER TX. 


NICHOLAS NICKLIBY. 
1858 AND 1839, 


I weit recollect the doubt there was, mixed with Lovnoy: 
the eager expectation which the announcement of his uae 
second serial story had awakened, whether the event Raye 
would justify all that interest ; and if indeed it wero 
possible that the young writer could continue to walk 
steadily under tho burthen of the popularity Inid upon 
him. The first number dispersed this cloud of a 
question in a burst of sunshine; and as nach of the 
gaiety of nations as had been eclipsed by old Mr, Pick- 
wick’s voluntary exilo to Dulwich, was restored by the Diselied, 
cheerful confidence with which young Mr. Nicholns 
Nickleby stepped into his shovs, Evorything that had 
given charm to the firet book wns here, with moro atten- 
tion to the important requisite of a story, and more 
wealth as well as truth of character. 

How this was poured forth in each sucocssive number, 
it hardly needs that I should tell. To recall it now, is to 
talk of what since has so interwoven itaelf with common 
speech and thought, as to have become almost part of the 
daily life of ua all It was well said of him, soon after his 
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loxsox: death, in mentioning how largely his compositions had 
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real, 


furnished one of the chiof sources of intellectual enjoy- 
ment to this generation, that his language had become 
part of the language of every class and rank of his 
countrymen, and his characters were a portion of our 
contemporaries, ‘It seoms scarcely possible, continued 
this otherwise not too indulgent commentator, ‘to 
‘believe that there never were any such persons as Mr. 
‘Pickwick and Mrs, Nickleby and Mrs, Gamp, They are 
‘to us not only types of English life, but types actually 
‘existing. Thoy at once revealed the existence of auch 
* pooplo, and made them thorvughly cumprehonsible, They 
‘wore not studies of persuns, but persons, And yet they 
*woro idealized in the sense that the reader did not think 
‘that they wore drawn from tho life. Thoy were alive; 
‘they were themselves’ Tho writer might have added 
that this is propor to all truc masters of fiction who work 
in the higher regious of their calling. 

Nothing certainly could express better what the new 
‘book was at this timo making manifest tu its thousands of 
readers ; not simply an astonishing varicty in the creations 
of character, but what it was that made these creations 20 
real; not merely the writer's wealth of gonius, but the 
secret and fonn of his art. There never was any one who 
had less uced to talk about his characters, because never 
were characters a0 surely revealed by themselves; and it 
was thus thoir reality made itself felt at once, They 
talked so well that everybody took to repeating what they 
said, as the writer just quoted has pointed out; and the 
sayings being the constituent elements of the characters, 
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these also of themselves became part of the public. Thia, 
which must always be a novelist’a highest achievement, was 
the art carried to exquisite perfection on a moro limited 
stage by Miss Austen; and, under widely different condi- 
tions both of art and work, it was pre-cminently that 
of Dickens. I told him, on reading the first dialogue of 
Mra, Nickleby and Mies Knag, that bo had been lately 


reading Miss Bates in Emma, but I found that he had not Wi 


at this time made the acquaintance of that fine writer. 
Who that recoliects the numbers of Nickleby as they 
appeared can have forgutten how each number added to 
the general enjoyment? All that had given Pickwick 
its vast popularity, the overflowing mirth, hearty exube- 
rance of humour, and genial kindlincss of satire, had here 
the advantage of a better laid design, more connected 
incidents, and greater procixion of character. Everybuly 
seemed immediately to know the Nickleby family ns well ax 
his own. Dothcboys, with all that rendered it, liku a piece 
hy Hogarth, both ludicrous and terrible, became o houru- 
hold word. Successive groups of Mantalinis, Kenwignen, 
Crummileses, introduced cach its little world of reniity, 
lighted up everywhere with truth and life, with capital 
observation, the quaintest drollery, and quite boundlens 
mirth and fun, The brothers Cheeryble brought with 
them all the charities, With Smike came the first of thone 
pathetic pictures that filled the world with pity for what 
cruelty, ignorfnce, or neglect may inflict upon the young, 
And Newman Noggs ushered in that class of the creatures 
of hie fancy in which he took himself perhaps the most 
delight, and which the oftener he dealt with the more ho 
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seemed to know how to vary and render attractive; 

itlemen by nature, however shocking bad their hats 
or ungenteel their dialects; philosophers of modest en- 
durance, and needy but most respectable coata; a sort 
of humble angels of sympathy and self-denial, though 
without a particle of splendour or even good looks about 
them, except what an eyo as fine as their own feelings 
might discofn. ‘My friends,’ wrote Sydney Smith, de- 
scribing to Dickens the anxicty of some Indies of his 
nequaintance to mect him at dinner, ‘have not the 
‘amatlest objection to be put into a number, but on the 
‘contrary would be proud of tho distinction; aud Lady 
‘Charlotte, in particular, you may marry to Newman 
*Noggs.' Lady Charlotte was not 9 more real person to 
Sydney than Newman Noggs; and all tho.world that 
Dickons attracted to his books could draw from them the 
same advantage as the man of wit and genins, It has 
boen lately objected that humanity is not seen in them in 
its highest or noblest types, and the assertion may here- 
after be worth considering ; but what is very certain is, 
that they havo inculcated humanity in familiar and 
engaging forms to thousands and tens of thousands of 
their readers, who con hardly havo failed each to make his 
littlo world around him somewhat the better for their 
teaching. From first to lost they were never for a 
moment alien to cither the sympathies or the under- 
standings of any class; and there were crowds of people 
at this time that could not have told you what imagina- 
tion meant, who were adding month by month to their 
limited stores the boundiess gains of imagination. 
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One other kindliest product of humour in Nickleby, not 
to be passed over in even thus briefly recalling a few first 
impressions of it, was tho good little miniature painter 
Miss La Creevy, living by herself, overflowing with affee- 
tions she has nobody to bestow on, but always cheerful by 
dint of industry and good heartedness. When sho is 
disappointed in the character of a woman she has been to 
gee, she eases her mind by saying very cutting thing at 
her expense in a soliloquy: and thereby illustrates one 
of the advantages of having lived alone so long, that she 
made always a confidant of herself; was a8 sarcastic a4 
she could be, by henwlf, on people who offended her; 
pleased herself, and did no harm. Hero was one of thosu 
touches, mado afterwards familiar to the readers of Dickens 
by innumerable similar fancies, which added affection 
to their admiration for the writur, and enabled them to 
anticipate tho feeling with which posterity would regard 
him as indeed the worthy companion of the Goldxmithy 
and Fielding There was a piece of writing, too, within 
not many pages of it, of which Leigh Hunt exclaimed on 
Teoling it that it surpasicd tho best things of the kind 
in Stoollett that he was able to call to mind. This was 
the letter of Miss Squoers to Ralph Nickleby, giving him 
her version of the chastisement inflicted by Nicholas on 
the schoolmaster. ‘My pa requests mo to write to yon, 
‘the doctors considering it doubtful whether he will ever 
“recuvver the use of his legs which prevents his holding a 
‘pen. We are in 2 state of mind beyond everything, and 
‘my pa is one mask of brooses both blue and green like- 
‘wise two forms are steepled in his Goar. . . . Mo and my 
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Iomzos: ‘ brother were then the victims of his feury since which 
- =~ ‘we have suffered very much which leads us to the arrow- 


E 
id 


« 


‘ing belief that we have received some injury in our 
‘insides, especially as no marks of violence are visible 
‘externally. I am screaming out loud all the time I 
‘ write and so is my brother which takes off my attention 
* yather and T hope will excuse mistakes”... . 

‘Thus rapidly may be indicated some elements that con- 
tributed to the sudden and astonishingly wide popularity 
of these booka, I purposely reserve from my present 
notices of them, which are biographical rather than 
critical, any statemont of the reasons for which I think 
them inferior in imagination and fancy to some of the 
later works; but there was continued and steady growth 
in them on the side of humour, observation, and character, 
while freshness and raciness of style continued to be an 
important help. There are faults of occasional exaggera- 
tion in the writing, but none that do not spring from 
animal spirits and good humour, or a pardonable excess, 
here and there, on the side of earncstness; and it has 
tho rare virtuo, whether gay or grave, of being always 
thoroughly intelligible and for the most part thoroughly 
natural, of suiting iteclf without effort to every change of 
mood, as quick, warm, and comprehensive, as the sympa- 
thies it is taxed to expresa, The tone also is excellent. 
‘We are never repelled by egotism or conceit, and mis- 
placed ridicule never disgusts us. When good is going on, 
We are sure to see all the beanty of it; and when thero 
is evil, we are in no danger of mistaking it for good. 
No one can paint more picturesquely by an apposite 
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epithet, or illustrate more happily by a choice allusion, 
Whatever he knows or fecls, too, is always at his 
fingers’ ends, and is present through whatever he is 
doing. What Rebecca says to Ivanhoe of the black 
knight's mode of fighting would not be wholly inapplio- 
able to Dickens's manner of writing. ‘There is more than 
‘mere atrength, there scems os if the whole soul and 
‘spirit of the champion were given to every blow be 
‘deals’ This, when 2 man deals his blows with a pen, is 
the sort of handling that freshens with new life the oldost 
facts, and breathes into thoughts the most familiar on 
emotion not felt before, There seemed to be not much 
to add to our knowlodge of London until his books 
came upon us, but each in thie respect outstripped the 
other in its marvela, In Wiekleby the old city reappears 
under every aspect ; and whether warmth and light are 
playing over what ia good and cheerful in it, or tho voil 
is uplifted from its darker scenes, it is at all times our 
privilege to see and fecl it as it absolutely is, Its interior 
hidden life becomes familiar as its commonest outward 
forms, and wo discover that we hardly knew anything of 
the places we supposed that we know the best, 

Of such notices as his letters give of his progress with 
Nickleby, which occupied him from February 1838 to 
October 1839, something may now be said. Soon after 
the agreement.for it was signed, before the Christmas of 
1837 was over, he went down into Yorkshire with Mr. 
Hablot Browne to look up the Cheap Schools in that 
eounty to which public attention had been painfully 
drawn by a lew case in the previous year; which had 
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before been notorious for cruelties committed in them, 
whereof he had heard ss early as in his childish days;* and 
which he was bent upon destroying if he could. I soon 
heard the result of his journey; and the substance of that 
letter, returned to him for the purpose, is in his preface to 
confirmed in his design, and in February sot to work 
upon his first chapter. On his birthday he wrote to me. 
‘T have begun! I wrote four slips last night, 80 you see 
‘the beginning is made. And what is moro, I can go on: 
‘wo I hope the book is in training at last.’ ‘The first 
‘chapter of Nicholas is done,’ he wrote two days later. 
‘Tt took time, but I think answera the purpose as well 
‘aa it could.’ Then, after a dozen days more: ‘I wrote 
‘twenty slips of Wickolae yesterday, left only four to 
‘do this morning (up at 8 o'clock too !), and have ordered 
‘my horse at one.’ I joined him as he expected, and we 
read together at dinner that day the first number of 
Wicholas Nickleby. 


A difealiy In the following number there was 4 difficulty which 


©. D, leg. 


it was marvellous should not oftener have occurred to him 
in thia form of publication. ‘I could not write a line till 
“three o'clock,” be saya, describing the close of that 
number, ‘and have yet five slips to finish, and don’t know 
‘what to put in them, for I have reached the point I 
‘meant to leave off with’ He found easy remedy for 


* ¢T canned call to mind now how I came to hear shows Yockshire soboola 
‘when I was s not very robust child, sitting in bye-plaoes near Rochester- 
‘castle, with « bend fell of Partridge, Strap, Tom Pipes, and Sancho Panza; 
“bat I know that my first imprensions of them were picked up at thet time’ 
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such « miscalculation at his outset, and it was nearly his 
last as well az first misadventure of the kind: his dif- 
fioulty in Pickwick, as he once told me, having always 
been, not the ronning short, but the running over: not 
the whip but the drag that was wanted. Sufflaminandus 
erat, as Ben Jonson ssid of Shakespeare. And in future 
works, with auch marvellous nicety could he do always 
what he had planned, strictly within the spaco available, 
that only another similar instance is remombored by mo, 
The third number introduced the school ; and ‘I remain 
‘ dissatisfied until you have goen and read number three,’ 
was hia way of announcing to mo his own satisfaction 
with that first handling of Dotheboye-hall, Nor had it 
the least part in my admiration of his powers at this timo, 
that he never wrote without tho printor at his hools; 
that, always in his later works two or three numbers in ad- 
vance, he was never a single number in advance with this 
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readily he rose to it; and that his astonishing animal 
spirits never failed him, As late in tho November month 
of 1838 as the 20th, he thus wrote to me: ‘I have just 
‘began my second chapter ; cannot go out to-night ; must 
‘get on; think there will be a Nickleby at the ond of this 
‘month now (I doubted it before); and want to make s 
‘start towards it if I possibly can’ That was on Tuesday; 
and on Friday morning in the same week, explaining to 
me the failure of something that had beon promised the 
previous day, he tells me: ‘I was writing incessantly until 
‘it was time to dress; and have not yet got the subject 
‘ of my last chapter, which must be finished to-night’ 
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lompon : But this was pot all Between that Tuesday and 
~ ——— Friday an indecent assault had been committed on his 
Athascil took by @ theatrical adapter named Stirling, who seized 
upon it without leave while yet only a third of it was 
written; hacked, cut, and garbled ite dialogue to the 

uhape of one or two farcical actors ; invented for it a plot 

and aa ending of his own, and produced it at the Adelphi ; 

where the outraged author, hard pressed as he was with 

an unfinished number, had seen it in the interval between 

the two letters I have quoted. He would not have run 

wach s risk in Inter years, but he threw off lightly at 

present even such offences to his art; and though I was 

with him at a representation of his Oliver Twist the follow- 

ing month at the Surrey-theatre, when in the middle of 

Rajegings the first scene he laid himself down upon the floor in a corner 
" of the box and never rose from it until the drop-acene fell, 
he had been able to sit through Nickleby, and to sce a kinu 

of merit in some of the actors. Mr, Yates had a sufficiently 
humorous meaning in his wildest extravagance, and Mr. 

O. Smith could put into his queer angular oddities enough 

of a hard dry pathos, to conjure up shadows at least of Man- 

Aster ot talini and Newman Noggs; of Ralph Nickleby there was 
_ indeed nothing visible save a wig, @ spencer, and a pair 

of boots, but there was a quaint actor named Wilkinson 

who proved equal to the drollery though not to the fierce 
brutality of Squeers; and even Dickens, in the letter 

that amazed me by telling me of his visit to the theatre, 

was able to praise ‘the skilful management and dreasing 

‘of the boys, the capital manner and speech of Fanny 
*Squeers, the dramatic representation of her card-party 
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‘in Squeem’s parlour, the careful making-up of all the 
‘people, and the mgr he good tablesux formed from 
‘Browne's sketches . Mra. Keeley's first. appearance 
* beside the fire (see wollum), and all the rest of Smike, 
‘was excellent ;’ bating sundry choice sontiments and rub- 
*bish regarding the little robins in the fields which have 
‘been put in the boy's mouth by Mr. Stirling the adaptor.’ 
His toleration could hardly be extended to the robins, and 
their author he vary properly punished by introducing and 
denouncing him at Mr. Crummles’s farewoll supper, 
The story was well in hand at the noxt letter to be 
quoted, for I limit mynelf to those only with allusions 
that are characteristic or illustrative, ‘I must be alone 
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“do, I perpetrated a great amount of work yesterday, 
‘and have every day indeed sinco Munday, but I must 
‘ buckle-to again and endeavour to get the steam up. If 
‘this were to go on long, I should “ bust tho boiler. I 
‘think Mrs, Nicklchy’s love-acune will come out rather 
‘unique.’ The steam doubtless rose dangerously high when 
such happy inspiration caine, It was but s fow numbers 
earlier than this, while that eccentric Indy was im- 
parting her confidences to Miss Knag, that Sydney Smith 
confessed himself vanquished by « humour against which 
his own had long striven to hold out. ‘Nickleby is very 
‘good, he wrote to Sir George Phillips after the sixth 
number, “I stood out against Mr. Dickens as long as I 
‘could, but he has conquered me,’ * 


* Moore in his Disry (Apetl 1887) describes Sydney erying dowa Dickens ot 
dinner in the Rew, ‘and ovideutly without having given him a fair trial” 
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‘The close of the story was written at Broadstairs, from 
which (he had taken a house ‘two doors from the Albion- 
‘hotel, where we had that merry night two years ago’) 
he wrote to me on the 9th September 1839. ‘I am hard 
‘at it, but these windinge-up wind slowly, and I shall 
‘think I have done great things if I have entirely finished 
‘by the 20th. Chapman and Hall came down yesterday 
‘ with Browne’s sketches, and dined here. They imparted 
‘ their intentions as to a Nickleboian féte which will make 
‘you laugh heartily—so I reserve them till you come, It 
‘has been blowing great guns for the last three days, and 
‘lest night (I wish you could have seen it !) there was such 
*aeea! I staggered down to the pier, and, creeping under 
‘the lee of a large boat which was high and dry, watchod 
‘it breaking for nearly an hour. Of course I came back 
‘wet through.’ On the afternoon of Wednesday the 18th 
ho wrote again. ‘I shall not finish entirely before Friday, 
‘yonding Hicks the last twenty pages of manuscript by 
‘the night coach. I havo had pretty stiff work as you may 
‘suppose, and I havo taken great pains. The discovery 
‘ia made, Ralph is dead, the loves have come all right, Tim 
‘Linkinwater has proposed, and I have now only to break 
‘up Dotheboys and the book together. I am very anxivus 
‘that you should sce this conclusion before it leaves my 
‘hands, and I plainly see therefore that I must come to 
‘town mysolf on Saturday if I would not endanger the 
‘appearance of the number, So I have written to Hicks 
‘to send proofs to your chambers as soon as he can that 
‘evening; and if you don’t object I will dine with you 
‘any time after five, and we will devote the night to » 
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‘carefal reading. I have not written to Macready, for 
‘they have not yet sent me the title page of dedication, 
‘which is merely “To W. (. Macready, Esq., the following 
*« pages are inscribed, as a slight token of admiration and 
« regard, by his friend the Author.” Meanwhile will you 
let him know that I have fixed the Nickleby dinner 
‘for Saturday the Sth of October. Pince, tho Albion in 
‘ Aldorsgato-strect. Time, six for half-past exactly... I 
* shall be moro glad than I can tell yon to sco you again, 
‘and I look forward to Saturday, and the evenings that 
‘are to fullow it, with most joyful anticipation, I have 
‘had a good notion for Barnaby, of which moro anon.’ 
The shadow frum the old quarter, we seo, the unwritten 
Burnaby talo, intrudes itself «till; though hardly, as of old, 
making other pleasantor anticiputions less joyful. Such 
indoed at this time was his buoyancy of apirit that it cost 
him little, compared with the suffering it gavo him at 
all subsequent similar times, to acparate from the pooplo 
who for twenty months had been a part of himself, Tho 
increased success they had achieved loft no present room 
but for gladness and well-won pride; and #0, to welcome 
them into the immortal family of the English novel, and 
vpen cheerily to their author ‘fresh woods and pasturoa 
«now, wo had the dinner-celcbration. But there is small 
need now to speak, of what has left, to one of the fuw 
survivors, only the sadness of remembering that all who 
made the happiness of it are passed away, There was 
Talfourd, facile and fluent of kindlicst speech, with whom 
we were in constant and cordial intercourse, and to whom, 
grateful for his copyright exertions in the house of 
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commons, he had dedicated Pickwick: there was Maclise, 


—_ doar and familiar friend to us both, whose lately painted 


Gir David 
‘Wilkle, 


ry 


portrait of Dickens hung in the room:* and there was the 
painter of the Rent-day, who made a speech as good as 
his pictures, rich in colour and quaint with homely 
allusion, all about the reality of Dickens's genius, and 
how there had been nothing like him issuing his novels 
pert by part since Richardson issued his novels volume by 
volume, and how in both cases people talked about the 
characters aa if they were next-door neighbours or friends; 
and as many letters were written to the author of Nickleby 
to implore him not to kill poor Smike, as had been sent 
by young ladies to the author of Clarissa to ‘save Love- 
*lace’s soul alive, These and others are gone, Of those 
who survive only three arise to my memory—Macready, 
who spoke his sense of the honour done him by the 
dedication in English as good as his delivery of it, Mr. 
Edward Chapman, and Mr. Thomas Beard. 


© Tals portrait was given to Dickens by his publishers, for whom it was 
painted with a viow to an engraving for Niclicly, which however was poorly 
exeenied, and of a size too mall to do the original any kind of justice, To 
the oourteny of {te prosent pomessor, the Rov. Sir Riward Repps Joddrell, ant 
to the careful art of Mr, Robert Graves, AR A., I owe the Slnstestion at 
‘the opening of this volume, in which the head is for the first time worthily 
exprowed. In scame tort to help elec the rouder's fancy to = completo 
Impreaclon, Maclise baving canght ss haypily the figure as the face, « skilfol 
omiline of the painting hea been exseuted for the present page by Mr. Jeans, 
+ Au @ Ubsnem,’ mid Mr. Thackeray of the work, and 0 bigher praise conld 
be given to i, “itis perfectly amazing. A locking glass could aot render 
“better fac-ainile, We have here the veel ideutical man Dickens, the inward 
4 go well on the outward of him.” 


CHAPTER X. 


DURING AND AFTER NICKLCBY. 
‘1838 amp 1639, 


Tae name of his old gallery-companion may carry me 
back from the days to which the close of Nickleby had led 
me, to those when it was only beginning. ‘This snow will 
‘take away the cold weather,’ he had writton, in that birth- 
day letter of 1838 already quoted, ‘and then for Twicken- 
‘ham! Here a cottage was tnkon, nearly all the sammer 
was passed, and a familinr face thoro was Mr, Board's, 
There, with Talfourd and with Thackeray and Jerrold, wo 
had many friendly days, too; and tho social charm of 
Maclise was seldom wanting. Nor was thoro anything 
that exercised a greator fascination over Dickens than tho 
grand enjoyment of idleness, the ready self-abandonment 
to the luxury of laziness, which we both so laughed at in 
‘Maclise, under whose easy swing of indifference, always the 
most amusing at the most aggravating events and times, 
we knew that there was artist-work as eager, energy as 
unwearying, and observation almost as penetrating ss 
Dickens's own, A greater enjoyment than the fellowship 
of Maclise at this period it would indeed be difficult to 
imagine. Dickens hardly saw more than he did, while yet 
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he seemed to be seaing nothing; and the umall esteem 
in which this rare faculty was held by himself, a quaint 
oddity that gave to shrewdness itself in him an air of Irish 
simplicity, his unquestionable turn for literature, and & 
varied knowledge of it not always connected with such 
intense love and such unwearied practice of one special 
and absorbing art, combined to render him attractive far 
beyond the common. His fine genius and his handsome 
person, of neither of which at any time he seemed himeelf 
to be in the slightest degree conscious, completed the 
charm. Edwin Landseer, all the world’s favourite, and the 
excellent Stanfield, came a few months later, in the Devon- 
ehire-terrace days ; but another painter-friend was George 
Cattermole, who had then enough and to spare of fun as 
well as fancy to supply ordinary artists and qumourists 
by the dosen, and wanted only a little more ballast and 
steadiness to have had all that could give attraction to good 
fellowship. A friend now especially welcome, too, was 
the novelist Mr. Ainsworth, who shared with us incessantly 
for the three following years in the companionship which 
began at his house; with whom we visited, during two 
of those years, friends of art and letters in his native 
Manchester, from among whom Dickens brought away hie 
Brothers Cheeryble; and to whose sympathy in tastes and 
pursuits, accomplishments in literature, open-hearted 
generous ways, and cordial hospitality, many of the 
pleasures of later years were due. Frederick Dickens, to 
whom soon after this # treasury-clerkship was handsomely 
given, on Dickens's application, by Mr. Stanley of Alderley, 
known in and before those Manchester days, was for the 
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present again living with his father, but passed much 
time in hia brother's homo; and another familiar faoo 
was that of Mr. Thomas Mitton, who had known him when 
himself a law-clerk in Lincoln’e-inn, through whom there 
was introduction of the relatives of a friend and partner, 
Mr. Smithson, tho gentleman connected with Yorkshire 
mentioned in his preface to Nickleby, who became very 
intimate in his house, These, his father and mother and 
their two younger sons, with members of his wife's family, 
and his married sisters and their husbands, Mr, and Mra, 
Burnett ond Mr. and Mra Austin, aro figures that all as 
sociate themselves prominently with the days of Doughty- 
strect and tho cottages of Twickenham and Petersham an 
remembered hy mo in the sammers of 1838 and 1839, 

In the former of these years the sports were nocossarily 
quieter* than at Petersham, where extensive garden- 
grounds admitted of much athletic competition, from the 
more difficult forms of which Lin general madostly retired, 
but where Dickens for the moat part held his own against 

* Wo had at Twickenham a talloon club for the chiliren, of which T appoor 
to have bors alectud the provident on eonilition of nupplying all tho bellcan, 
acondition which T necea ww invuficirntly to have complied with as to bing 
down upon myself the subjolood rosolutiwa ‘Tho Raodyering Mee and Pope 
Joo were the Utile brother and sinter, for whim, as for their suosossora, 
be was always invonting theve surptising dewriptive epithet. ‘Gaumm 
‘Lodge, Suturday evening, Jano 23rd, 1838. Kir, Yam requested to faform 
“you that at a numerous mecting of the Gamovon Aeronsatical Association 

‘ ‘for the Racouragomont of Heienre and the Consumption of fipicity (ot 
‘Wina)}—Thomas Heard Require, Mra Charles Dickens, Charles Dicken 
‘ Enquire, the Snedgering Dlee, Popes Jee, and other distinguished characters 
“heing preeat and amexting, the vote of consure of whlch ¥ euclune a copy 
‘was unanimously passed upos you for grows neyligence in the discharge of 
‘your duty, and most unjustifishle disregard of the best interests of the 


“Bociety. I am, Sir, your most obedient Serrant, Charles Dickeos, Honorary 
‘Beoretary, ‘To Juhz Forster, Eaquire,* 
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even such accomplished sthletes as Maclise and Mr. Beard. 
Barleaping, bowling, and quoits, were among the games 
carried on with the greatest ardour; and in sustained 
energy, what is called keeping it up, Dickens certainly 
distanced every competitor. Even the lighter recreations 
of battledore and bagatelle were pursued with relentless 
activity; and at euch amusements es the Petersham races, 
in those days rather celebrated, and which he visited 
daily while they lasted, he worked much harder himeelf 
than the running horses did. 

What else his letters of these years enable me to recall 
that could possess any interest now, may be told in a 
dozen sentences, He wrote a farce by way of helping the 
Covent-garden manager which the actors could not agree 
about, and which ho turned afterwards into a story called 
the Lamplighter. He entered his name among the 


" students at the inn of the Middle-temple, though he did 


not eat dinners there until many years later. We made 
togother a circuit of nearly all the London prisons; and, 
in coming to the prisoners under remand while going 
over Newgate, accompanied by Macready and Mr. Hablot 
Browne,* were startled by a sudden tragic cry of ‘My 
‘God! there’s Wainewright!’ In the sbabby-genteel 
creature, with sandy disordered hair and dirty moustache, 
who had turned quickly round with a dofiant atare 
at our entrance, looking st once mean and fierce, and 
quite capable of the cowardly murders he had committed, 
Macready had been horrified to recognize a man familiarly 


* Not Mr. Procter, aa, by an overnight of bis own, Dickens canned to be sald ia 
un interesting paper on Wainewright which appeared in his weekly periodioal, 
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Imown to him in former years, and at whose table he had Lerma: 
lined. Between the completion of Oliver and ita publi. SE. 
cation, Dickens went to see something of North Watea; 
and joining him at Liverpool, I returned with him.* Soon 
ufter his arrival lu had plement communication with 
Lockhart, ding with bim at Croikshank’s a little later; 
and this was the prelude tua Quarterly notice of Oliner hy ice 
Mr. Ford, written at the instance of Lockhart but without un Quer. 
the raciness he would have put into at, in which amends or. 
was madly for provions Jess fiwuuzable vomarks in that 
review. Dickens had not howev-r waited for this to 
expresa publicly his hearty sympathy with Lockhart’s 
handling of same passage in his admauhle (ifs uf Seott 
that bad drawn down npon Jim the wrath of ite Bale 
Lantynus. This he hd in the Berminer; whore alo T 
tind him noticing a bo k by Thomas Rood ‘radio poor, «tytn 
“but CF have not said se. bec vue Tow 14 too, end ah 
‘Deoidea? Tr the coure uf the year hu v3 taken inty 
Devunshire to seleat a home fir hie fothm, on the remos ut 
of the latter who bad long given up his 1 parting duties) 
from his London residence , and this he found in a cottage 
at Alphington, near Exeter, where ho placed tho elder 
Dickens with his wife and their youngont sun. The same 
year cloved Macready’s Covent-garden tuanagoment, and at 

© Tqucte from o letter dated Liangollen, Priday morning, rd Nov 1898, 
“I wrote to you last night, tut by mistake the letter bes goce on Heuron aD 
*kaows where ii my perucantesvy I have only tue to say, go straight to. rr 


‘Liverpool by the first Birminghaso tale ca Mooday morsing,and tthe § = J, F, 
“Adelphi-hote) im thet town you will ficd wa J trust to you to mee my 


(dear Kato, cad bring the latest satelligance of her and the darlings, My best 
love to them," 
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the dinner to the retiring manager, when the Duke of Cam- 
bridge touk the chair, Dickens .poke with that wonderful 
instinct of knowing what wo abstain from saying, as well 
aa what to say, which made his after-dinner speeches 
quite unique. Nor should mention be omitted of tho 
Shakeapeare-society, now diligently attended, of which 
Procter, Talfourd, Macready, Thackerry, Henry Davison, 
Blanchard, Charles Knight, John Bell, Douglan Jerrold, 
Maclise, Swanfield, George Cattermole, the god Tom 
Landseer, Frank Stone, and othe old friends were mem- 
bers, and where, ont of inuch exjuyment and many dis- 
putinge,* there arove, from Dickens and all of us, plenty 
of after~dinner orntury. Tho closing mouths of this your 
of 1889 had special interest for him, At tle end of 
October another daughtir was burn to him, who bears the: 
name of that dem friend of Lis and mine, Macicady, whom 
he askod to be her god{nther ; and before the close of the 
year he had moved out of Doughty-rireet into Devonshire- 
terrace, 8 handsome house with a garden of considerabl: 
aize, shut out from the New-road by o high brick wall 
facing the York-gate into Regent’s-park. There various 
matters, and his atteiapts at the Burnaby novel on the 

* One uf theeo dinates is referred to by Oharlce Knight in ne Autobingraphy ; 
and 1 see m Dickens's Istiers the mention of ancther m whuch I seem tu have 
‘been turned by bis kindly ovmmsel from some folly ¥ wax gomg to commit, ‘I 
Deed not, Iam sare, imprem upon you the sincerity with which I make this 
“representation, Our close and hearty friendship happy mpares mo the 
*necemtiy. But I will add this—that feclng Zor you an attachment which 
* no tes off blood or other relatwonship cond ver awaken, and hoping to bo to 
‘the and of my life your affiotionate and chocen friend, T am convinte? that 
‘TY coanml you now as you would counsel me if I were in the like cane; 
“aad I Dope and inst thet you will be led by en opinion which I am suru 
“ cannot be wrong when it is influenced by such footings as I bear towards yon, 
“and so maay warm and gratefut considerations.” 
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conclusion of Nickleby, are tho subjects of his letters 
between October and Decomber. 

*Thank God, all goes famously. I have’ worked at 
* Barnaby all day, and moreover seen s beautiful (and 
‘ reasonable) house in Kent-terrace, where Macready once 
‘lived, but lager than bis.’ Again (this having goo off): 
* Barnaby has suffered so much from the bouac-hnnting, 
‘that J mustn't chop to<lay’ Then (for the matter of 
the Middle-temple) ‘I return the form, It's the right 
*tomple, I take for granted. Barnehy moves, not at 
“yace-horse apeed, Lut yet ax fast (I think) as under thee 
“unsettled cireninstanece could pussibly be cxpected.’ 
Or again: ‘ALL well. Burnechy lina reached his teuth 
‘page. I have just turned Inzy. and bave pastod into 
‘Ohvistabel, and thence to Wellenstein.’ At last the 
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“prominm), “uudoniable” situation, and axcessive spten- 
‘dont, ia in viow, Mutton is in tronty, and £ am in ec-tatir 
‘restlessness. Kato wante to know whether you have any 
‘books to eend her, so please to shoot here ony literary 
‘yabbish on hand.’ To these I will only add a couple 
of extracts from his lottors while in Exeter amanging 
his father’s and mother’s new home. Thoy are very 
humorous; aud the vividness with wluch everything, 
once seen, was photographed in his mind and memay, is 
pleasantly ehown in them. 

*T took a little house for them this morning’ (5th March, 
1889: from the New-Londun-inn), ‘and it they are not 
* pleased with it I shall be grievously disappointod, Exactly 
‘a wile beyond the city on the Plymouth road there are 
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‘two white cottages: one is theirs and the other belongs 
‘to their landlady J almost forget the number of rooms, 
‘but there is an excellent parlour with two other rooms 
‘ou the gronnd Hoor. thore is really a beautiful little room 
‘over the parlour which I am fumishing as a drawing- 
‘room, and there is a splendid garden. The paint and 
‘paper thronghont is new and fresh and cheerful-looking, 
‘the place is clean beyoud all description, and thy neigh- 
‘Loutlood T suppore the most beautiful in this most bean- 
‘tiful of Eoghsh counties. Of the lviady, a Devorshire 
‘widow with shom [ b i the honour of taking Inuch 
‘today, J mv-t maku most especial moution. She is a fat, 
‘infirm, splendidly-fresh-foced countrysdame, rising sixty 
‘and reevcing from an xtiach “on the nervea”—I 
‘thonght they never went off the stones, but I find they 
‘try country air with tho best of us. In the event of my 
«mother's being ill at any time I really think the vicinity 
‘of thia geod dame the very pictaie of 1c. poctability and 
‘gool Jmmour, will he the greatist possible comfort, Her 
‘furniture and domestic arrangements are a cayital picture, 
‘but that I reserve till I sc: you, when I anticipate a 
‘hearty laugh. She bears the highest cl.aacter with the 
‘baukers and the clergymen (who formerly lived in my 
‘cottage hiriself), and is a kind-hearted worthy capital 
‘specimen of the sort of life or I have no eye for the real 
‘and no ides of finding it out. 

‘This good lady's brother and his wife live in the next 
‘nearest cottage, and the brother transacts the good lady’s 
“busineas, tho norves nut admitting of her transacting it 
“hervelf, although they leave her in her debilitated state 
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‘something sharper than the finest lancet. Now tho 
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Evare 


‘brother, having coughed all night till be coughed himwif Baal 


‘into such a perspiration that you might have “ wringed 
‘hig hair,” according to the assoveration of eye witnesses, 
‘his wife was sent for to negoviate with me; aud if you 
‘could have seen me sitting in the kitchen sith the two 
‘old wonien, endeayouri’.. to make them commehend that 
‘I had no evil intentions or covert des'ens and that 1 but 
feome down all thal way to take cum cottige aud hal 
‘happened to walk down that ruad and sce shat particular 
‘one you wuuld never have furyutten it. Then, tu see the 
‘servant git] run backwards and forwards to the sicl. wu, 
*ond when the sick man had signed ona agreement whieb 
‘I drew up and the old weinun instantly put away in a 
‘disused tea-carldy, to nee the trouble and the numbor of 
‘mes ages it tuoh before the sick man could be beonght 
*to mgm another (a dunilicatc) that +e might have one 
‘apiece, was one of the richest scr ps nt geniting dvoliery 
«Lever saw in all uy days, How, when the buss was 
‘aver, we becanie conv rational; how 1 was facetious, nnd 
‘at the same time virtuous and domestic; low I drank. 
‘tonsts in the beer, aud stated on nterrogatory t! at I wos 
‘a married man aud the father of two blessed infanta; 
‘how the ladies marvellod thereat; how one of the Lulics, 
‘having boen in London, eninired where I lived, ard, 
‘being told, remenbored that Doughty-ste.ct and thy 
‘Foundling-hospital were in the Old-Keut-road, which 1 
‘didn't contradict—all this and a grept deal more must 
‘mako us laugh whon I return, as it makes me laugh suw 
‘to think of Of my eubsequent visit fo the upholsterer 
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‘recommended Ly tho landlady; of the absence of the 
‘upbolsterer’s wife, and the timidity of the upholsterer 
“fearful of acting in her absence ; of my sitting behind a 
‘high desk in a little dark shop, calling over the articles 
‘in requisition and checking off the prices as the 
‘upholstore: exhibited the goods and culled them out; of 
‘my coming over the upholsterer’. daughter with many 
‘virtuous endoarmeuts, (0 propitiate the eswblishment and 
*roduco the bill; of these snutter- I say nothing, either, 
‘for tLe satne reason as that just wentioned, The dis- 
‘covery of the cottago I seriously icgard as a bles ing (not 
‘to apoak it profunuly) upon our etforts 11 this cause. T 
‘had beard nothing from the hank, and walkel straight 
‘there, by some strange impulse, dhrectly after breakfast. 
“Lam sure they may be happy there; tor if T were older, 
‘and my course of activity were run, I ain sure J could, 
* with God's blessing, for many and may u year’... 
«The theatre ix open here, and Charles Kean is tu-1 ‘ght 
‘ploying for Lis leat night. If it had been the “rig‘lr” 
‘daa I should have gone, but 1 was afraid Sir Giles 
‘Qverreach might upset me, so I staycd away. My 
‘quarters ave excellout, and the hiad-waiter 1s euch uw 
‘waiter! Knowles {not Shaidan buuwles, tut Knowles 
‘of the Cheetham-hil-road*) is an ws to him. This 
‘soands bold, but trath is stranger than fiction, By the 
“bye, not the least comical thing that has occuned was 


© This was the Latle of Mh. Gilbert Winter, ove of the Isind Blanct aster 
friends whose hospitality -ve kad enjoyed with Mc. Aun.worth, and whora 
ssowd, quaink old-world ways come delightfully lack to me os { writ his 
‘once well-known sat widely konvurcd mame, 
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*the visit of the upholsterer {with sume further calculations) Hvrese 
‘gince I began thia letter I think they tonk me hore at ae. 
‘the New-Landon fn the Wowlsrful Being J am: they 
“werg amazingly sedulous ; and no doubt they looked for my 
‘heing visited by the nobility and gentry of the neighbour- 
‘bool, My first and nly visitur came to-ni,ht - A ruddy- bie 
‘freed man in faded black with extracts from a feathor- ne. 
‘bed all over him; an ¢xtiaon' inary and quite inkaculoudly 
‘dirty face; a thick stick; and the porsunal appearance 
‘altogether uf an amiable bailiff in a green old age. T 
“have not scon the pruper waiter since, aml more than 
‘sugpect I shall not reemer this blow, Ho was annonnced 
*Chy tie waiter) ac “a person.” I eapert my tull every Panty a 
‘minute. . 

*The waiter is lnughing eutsido the door wah another 
“waiter—thws is the latest intelligence of my coniition.’ 
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Tag time was now come for bim seriously to busy 
himself with a sucorhsor to Pikwiok aud Nickleby, which 
he had not however waited thu: sng before tuming ov 
thuronghly in his mind. Wiekleby'e success at 90 far 
outgone even the expectation raisud by Pickwick’s, that, 
without some hundsoue practical admission of this fact 
at the clozo, its publishers could lardly hope to retain him, 
This lad been freyucatly discussed by us, ani was well 
understood, But, apart froin the qucstion of his resaming 
with thera at oll, he had persuaded himself 1. might be 
unsafe to resume im the uld way, belicving the public 
likely to tire of the same twonty pwabers ovcr again. 
There was also another and more sufficient reason for 
change which raturally had great wcight with him, and 
this was the hope, that, by invention of o new mode 
as well az kind of scrial publication, he might be able 
for a time to discontinue the writing of a long story with 
all its strain on his fancy, in any case to shorten and 
vary the length of the stories written by himself, and 
porhape ultimately to retain all the profits of a continuous 
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publication without necessarily himself contnbuting every 
line that was to be wntten for it. Thcso considerations 
had been discussed still more anxioutly, and fur several 
months some such pryect had been taking fam in he 
thonghts 

While he was at Petersham (July 1639) he thus wrote 
tom. ‘Ihave tren thinking that sulyect ov: Indeed 
*T have be.n doing av te the grew stoppags cf Victleb, 
‘and the great wonyim.s and 13 tting of anyslf T have 
‘boon thinking that af Chapman and Vall were to adimit 
“you into then confidence with respect to what they mom 
“to de at tho ccncinsion of Viedlehy, vithout admitimy 
‘me, it would help us sery much. You hnuw that J noe 
‘well-dipovod towands them acd that af they do som 
‘thng Landsome, wo honds vet poly thm they 
‘dreamt of dumy, thr y will Bad at thew metaest, and will 
‘find :1e tractabl., You know Io that I have hid 
‘straghtiawad offite finn respon He men to puldish 
‘anything for me at ap ~entogo on the pre ts and take 
‘adh the usk, bot that Tum unvilt g te ave thei, and 
‘have declaul to you that af they Lchave with "hcrabty 
‘to mo I will not on any consider. won, although to a 
‘certutu eatent I certainly ond suicly must gin by it. 
*Knowing all this, I fel emy that uf yen wer to put 
‘before them the glories of our new proj ct, and, rexinutny, 
‘them that-when Barnaby is published F oa elrar of all 
* engaycmente, were to tell them that if they wish to so ure 
‘me ond perpetuate our connection now 1s the tame for 
+ them to step gallantly forward and inake such pioposals 
‘ag will produce that 1esult—I fuel quite sure that if this 
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“should be done by you, as you only can de it, the result will 
* be of the most vital importance to me and mine, and that 
*s very great deal may he offected, thus, to recompense 
‘yom friond for very small profits and very large work a1 
“yet. I shall eee you, please God, on Tuesday night; and 
‘if they wait upon you on Wednesday, I shall remain in 
‘town until that evening.’ 

They came; and the tenor of the interview was so favour- 
ablo that I wished him to put in writing what from time to 
time had been discussed in connuction with the new project. 
This led to the very interesting letter I shall now quote, 
written also in the same month from Petersham, I did 
not romomber, until T lately read it, that the notion of a 
porsible visit 10 America had been in his thoughts so 
early. 

*I should be willing to commence on the thirty-first of 
‘March, 1840, a new publication consisting entitely of 
‘original matter, of which one number price threepence 
‘should be published every week, and of which a certain 
‘amount of numbers should form a volume, to be pub- 
‘lished at regular intervala, The best general idea of the 
* plan of the work might bo given perhaps by referenss to 
‘the Spectator, the Tutler, and Goldamith’s Bee; but it 
‘would be far more popular both in the subjects of which 
‘it treats and its mode of treating them. 

‘I should propose to start, as the Spectator does, with 
‘some pleasant fiction relative to the origin of the publi- 
‘cation ; to introduce a little club or knot of characters 
"and to carry their personal histories and proceedings 
‘through the work ; to introduce fresh charactern con~ 
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‘stantly ; to rointroduce Mr, Pickwick and Sam Weller,” Frrms- 
‘the latter of whom might furnish an occasional commu- 43, 
“nication with grat effect; to write amusing essays on gp, 
‘the various foibles of the day as they arise; to take ry 
‘advantage of all passing events; and to vary the form 
‘of the papers by throwing them into sketches, essays, 
‘tales, adventures, letters from imaginary correspondents 
‘and 20 forth, 20 as to diversify the contents as much as 
« ponaible. 

“In addition to this goneral description of tho contents, 
«I msy add that under particular heads I should strivo to 
‘establish cortain features in the work, which should be 
‘so many veins of interest and amusoment running 
‘through the whole, Thus the Chapters on Chambern Ciagtoe 
«which I have long thought and spoken of, might be very tas, 
“well incorporated with it; and a series of papern has 
‘*oocurred to me containing stories and descriptions of 
“London as it was many yoars ago, as it is now, and as 
“it will be many years hence, to which I would give some 
‘such title as The Relarations of Gog snd Magog, Beiam 
‘dividing them into portions like the Arabtan Nights, Gegend 
“and supposing Gog and Magog to entartain each other 40% 
‘with “woch narrations in Guildhall all night long, and to 
“bregk off every morning at daylight, An almost in- 
“exhaustible field of fan, raillery, and interest, would be 
“laid open by pursuing this wea. 

« I would also commence, and continue from time to time, 
‘a series of satirical popers purporting to be translated 
‘from some Savage Chronicles, and to describe the adini- Berae 
“‘nistration of justice in some country that never existed, sles 
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‘and record the prococdings of ite wise men. The object 
‘of this sories (which if I can compare it with anything 
‘would be something betweon Gulliver's Travels and the 
‘ Citicen of the World) would be to keep a special Jovk- 
‘ont upon the magistrates in town and country, and uever 
‘to leaso those wortbies alone, 

‘The quantity of each number that should be written 
‘by myrelf would be a matter for discussion and arrango- 
‘ment. OF course I should pledge and bind myself upon 
‘that head. Nobedy but myself would ever pursue thes 
* ideas, but T rst Jave assistance uf course, and there 
‘must be sume contents of a diterent kind. Their 
‘general nature wight be agreed npon beforehand, Init T 
‘should stipulate that this assistance is chosen nolely by 
‘:nyrolf, and that the ccatents of evory nunber are as 
‘wuch under ay uwn contrul, oud sabject to ax little 
‘imterferonco, as those of a number of Pickwick ox 
' Nickleby. 

‘In crder to givo fresk novelty und interest to this 
‘undertuking, I should be mady to contract to go at any 
‘specified time (say in the midsummer or autumn of 
‘the ycar, when a eufficieut quantity of matter in advance 
‘should have been prepared, or earlier it it wore thought 
*fit) cither to Ireland or to Amcrica, and to write from 
‘thence a eerics of papers descriptive of the places and 
‘people 1 see, introducing local tales, traditions, and 
* legends, somcthiug after the plan of Washington Irving's 
‘ Alhambra, I should wish the republication of these 
‘papers in a separate form, with others to render tho 
‘subject complete (if we should deom it advisable), to 
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*form part of the arangoment for the work, and I 
‘shonid wish the samy provision to be mudo for the re- 
* publication of th. Gog aud Magog series, or indeed any 
‘that I undertook. 

‘This is a very roagh awl slight outline of the project 
*T have in view. T om ready to talk tho matter over, to 
‘give any further esplunations, to couswer any sugget 
* tiuns, or to go into thy details of the aby: et ummotintely. 
*T say nothing of the novelty of auch a public tion nor - 
‘a-days on its chauces of success, OF comse T think them 
‘very great, very great indeed; abaost beyond calcula- 
‘tion, or I should uct svek to bind myself to auything a0 
“oatetalve 

«Tio head» of th: terms upen which I should he 
‘prepared to go int> this undert+Ling would be—That 
‘LT bo made a proprietor in the work and « ohater in the 
‘juofits ‘That who T bind myalf lo ynte o certain 
‘portion of every mum'e1, Fam ensured, fur that wriliug 
‘in every nomber, a certaiu sum of moucy, That those 
‘who assist me, and cvutribute the icmamder of covery 
“aumber, shal] be paid by the publishers immediately 
‘after {ts appearance, evcording to a senlo to be caleu- 
‘Jated and agreed upon, on presenting my orler for the 
‘amount to which they tuay be respectively entitled. Or, 
‘if the publishers piofer it, that they agree tr pay 
‘me a cortaiu sum fur the whole of every number, aud 
“leave me to make such arrangements for that patl 
‘which I may not write, as I think best. Of course I 
‘should require that for theao payments, or any other 
‘outlay connected with the work, I am not held sccount- 
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‘able in any way; and that no portion of them is to be 
‘considered as received by me on account of the profita 
‘I need not add that some arrangement would have to 
‘bo made, if I undertake my Travels, relative to the 
“expenses of travelling. 1 

* Now I want our publishing friends to take these things 
‘into consideration, and to give me the views and pro- 
‘posals they would be disposed to entertain when they 

have maturelv con:idered the mattor.’ 

The result of thcir consideration was on the whole satis- 
factory, An additional tifteen hundred pounds was to be 
paid at the close of Nic) by the new adventure was to be 
undertaken, and Cattormole was to be joined with Browne 
8 its illustrator. Nor was it» plan much modified before 
starting, though it wos felt by us all that, fw the opening 
nunibers at least, Dickens would have to bo sole coutri- 
‘ator ; aud that, whatever otherwise migut be its attract 
tion, or the success of the detached pnpers proposed by 
Lim, some reinforcenout of them fiom time to tirac, by 
means of a story with his name continued at reaconable if 
not regular interva’s, would be found absolutely necessary, 
Without any such plonned story, however, the work did 
actually begin; its course afterwards being determined by 
circumstances stronger than any project he had formed, 
The agreement, diawn up in contemplation of a mere 
miscellany of detachod papers or essays, and in which no 
mention of any story appeared, was signed at the end of 
March ; and its terms were such ag to place him in his 
only proper and legitimate position in regard to all such 
contracts, of being necessarily « gainer in any case, and, in 
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the eveut of succes, the greatest gainer uf al-eemeeraed 
in the undertahing. All the risk of every kind was te be 


undergone Ly the publishers; and, as part of the expenacs ” 


to be defrayed by them of each weekly number, he was 
to reesive fifty ponnds. Whatever tho success or failure, 
this wes alway: to bo paid Tho numbers were then to 
he accounted for separately, and lislf the reslized profits 
paid to him, the other balf going lo the publishers ; cach 
number Leing hekl strictly responsible for itaelf, and the 
logs upon it, supporing any, net carried to the geuciul 
account, The work was to be continucd fur twelve months 
certain, with loavo to the publishurs then to clove it; but 
if thoy elected ts go on, he was hiuwelf bound to the 
onterpriso for fivy yours, aud thu ultimate copyright as 
well os profit was to lk equally vivideu, 

Six weeks befuro s,,uatnre of thi- uncemcnt, while a 
title was still undotermineil, J hed this Jotter frou kim, 
‘I will dine with you. I intonded ty spend the +veving 
‘in atrict meditation (us T did lost night,; but perhaps 1 
‘had better go out, leat all work and nn ploy should wake 
“ne 8 dull bey. Z have a int of titles tov, but the final 
‘title I have determined on—or sumething very near it. 
*T have a notion of this olf file in the queer house, open- 
‘ing the book by an account of himself, aud, xmong other 
* peculiaritucs, of his affection for an okt quaint queer-caved 
‘clock; showing how that when thiv have :at alono to- 
‘gether in the Jung evenings, he has got accustomed to its 
*yoiee, and "come to consider it as the voice of a friend ; 
‘how its striking, im the night, bas seemcil like an essor- 
‘ance to him that it was still a cheerful watcher at his 
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Yammer: ‘ chamber-loor ; and how its very face has seamed to have 


~ Fe something of woleome nite dusty fentares; and to relax 
oy ‘from ita grimness when he has looked at it from his 


‘chimney-corner, Then I mean to tell how that he has 

“kept odd manuscripts in the old, deep, dark, silent closet 

‘where the weights arc; and taken thom from thence to 

‘read (mixing up his enjoymenta with some notion of 

“his clock); and how, when tho club came to be furmed, 

7 ‘they, by reason of their punctuality and his mgard 

‘for this dumb sorvant, took their name from it, And 

Ansmehit ‘thug I shall call the book cither Old Humphrey's 

se ' Clock, or Muster Humphrey's Olock ; beginning with 

‘a woodeut of old WMumphrey and his clock, and ex- 

‘plaining the why and whcifore. All Humphrey's own 

‘papers will he dated thon From my cluck-side, and T 

‘have divers thonghts about the best means of intro- 

‘ducing the othera, I thought sbovt this all day yester 

‘doy and all last night till I went to bed. I am sure 

ue ‘T can’make s good thing of this opening, which I have 

‘thoroughly warmed up to in consequence.’ 

A few doys later: ‘I incline rather more to Master 

‘ Humpluvy's Clock then Old Humphrey’o—if #0 be that 

‘there is nc danger of the pensive confounding master 

‘with a boy. After two days more: ‘I was thinking all 

‘yesterday, and have begun at Master Humphrey to-day.’ 

Then, a week later: ‘I have finished the first number, 

*but have not been abk. to do more in the apace than 
"Jead up to the Giants, who are just on the scene’ 
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sayings and doings of the worst and the best alike have 
their point and applicability. Many an over-suspicious 
person will find advantage in remembering what & too 
liberal application of Foxey’s principle of suspecting 
everybody brought Mr. Sampson Brass to; and many an 
overhasty judgment of poor human nature will uncon- 
sciously be checked, when it is remembered that Mr. 
Christopher Nubbles did come back to work out that 
shilling. 

But the main idea and chief figure of the piece consti- 
tute its interest for most people, and give it rank upon the 
whole with the most attractive productions of English 
fiction. I am not scquainted with any story in the 
language more adapted to strengthen in the heart what 
most needs help and encouragement, to sustain kindly 
and innocent impulses, and to awaken everywhere the 
sleeping germs of good. It includes necessarily much 
pain, much uninterrupted sadness ; and yet the brightness 
and sunshine quite overtop the gloom. The humour is so 
benevolent ; the view of errors that have no depravity of 
heart in them is eo indulgent; the quiet courage under 
calamity, the purity that nothing impure can soil, are 20 
full of tender teaching. Its effect as a mere piece of art, 
too, considering the circumstances in which I have shown 
it to be written, I think very noteworthy. It began with 
8 plan for but a short half dozen chapters; it grew into 
a full-proportioned story under the warmth of the feeling 
it had inspired its writer with; its very incidents created 
necessity at firet not seen ; and it was carried to a clo 
only contemplated after s full half of it had oa 
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: Yet, from the opening of the tale to that undesigned 


ending ; from the image of little Nell asleep amid the 
quaint groteaque figures of the old curiosity warehouse, to 
that other final sleep she takes among the grim forms and 
carvings of the old church aisle; the main purpose seems 
to Le always present. The characters and incidents that 
at first appear most foreign to it, are found to have had with 
it a close relation, The hideous lumber and rottenness 
that surround the child m her grandfather's home, take 
shape again in Quilp and his filthy gang. In the firat still 
picture of Nell’s innocence in the midst of strange and 
alion forma, we have the forccast of her after-wanderings, 
her patient miseries, her sad maturity of experience be- 
fore its time. Without the show-people and their blended 
fictions and realitics, their waxworks, dwarfs, giants, and 
performing dogs, the picture would have wanted some part 
of ite significance. Nor could the genius of Hogarth 
himself have given it higher expression than in the scenes 
by the cottage door, the furnace fire, and the burial place 
of the old church, over whose tombs and gravestones hang 
the puppets of Mr, Punch’s show while: the exhibitors are 
mending and repairing them. And when, at last, Nell 
sits within the quiet old church where all her wanderings 
end, and gazes on those silent monumental groups of 
warriors; helmets, swords, and gauntleta wasting away 
around them ; the associations among which her life had 
opened seem to have come crowding on the scene again, 
to be present at its close. But, stripped of their strange- 
neaa; deepened into solemn shapes by the suffering she 
has undergone; gently fusing very feeling of a life past 
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into hopeful and familiar anticipation of a life to come; 
and already imperceptibly lifting her, without grief or 
pain, from the earth sbe loves, yet whose grosser paths 
her light steps only touched to show the track through 
them to Heaven. This is genuine art, and such as all 
cannot fail to recognize who read the book in a right 
sympathy with the conception that pervades it. Nor, 
great as the discomfort was of reading it in brief 
weekly snatches, can I be wholly certain that the dis- 
comfort of go writing it involved nothing but disadvantage, 
With a0 much in evory portion to do, and so littlo space 
to do it in, the opportunities to a writer for mere self- 
indulgence were necessarily rare. 

Of the innumerable tributes the story has recived, and 
to none other by Dickens have moro or more various 
been paid, there is one, the very last, which has much 
affected me. Not many months before my friend's death, 
he bad sent me two Overland Monthlies containing two 
sketches by a young American writer far away in California, 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp, and ‘The Outcasts of 
«Poker Fiat,’ in which he had found such subtle strokes 
of character as he had not anywhere else in late ycars 
discovered; the manner ‘resembling himsclf, but the 
matter fresh to s degree that had surprised him; the 
painting in all respects masterly, and the wild rude thing 
painted 8 quite wonderful reality. I have rarely known 
him more honestly moved. A few months passed; tele- 
graph wires flashed over the world that he had passed 
away on the 9th of June; and the young writer of whom 
he had then written to me, ail unconscious of that praise, 
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put his tribute of gratefulness and sorrow into the form of 
@ poem called Dicken in Camp. It embodies the same 
kind of incident which had so affected the master him- 


boost self, in the papers to which I have referred; it shows 


the gentler influences, which, in even those Californian 
wilda, can restore outlawed ‘roaring campe’ to silence and 
humanity ; and there is hardly any form of posthumous 
tribute which I can imagine likely to have better satisfied 
his desire of fame, than one which should thus connect, 
with the special favourite among all his heroines, the 
restrainta and authority exerted by his genius over the 
rudest and least civilized of competitors in that far fierce 
race for wealth. 


Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
‘The river sang below ; 

‘The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow: 


‘The roaring camp-fire, with rade humour, painted 
‘The reddy tints of health, 

On haggurd face and form that drooped sod fainted 
In the fieroe race for wealth 5 


‘Till one arces, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A boarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
‘To hear the tale anew 5 


And then, while round them shadown gathered faster, 
And as the fire-light fell, 

‘He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
‘Had wait of “ Little Nell:” 


© Poems. By Brot Harte (Boston: Ongood & Oo. 1871), pp. 82-5. 
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Perhaps twee boyish fancy,-—for the reader ‘Dickens 
‘Was youngest of them al,— in Camp.’ 
But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silencs seemed to fall ; 


‘While the whole camp, with “Nell” on English meadows, 
‘Wandered and lost their way: 


And ao in mountain solitades—o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 

‘Their cares dropped from them like the needles ahaken 
‘From out the gusty pine. 


Loot in that camp, and wasted all its fire 5 
And he who wrought that spell — 

Ah, towering pine snd stately Kentish spire, 
‘Ye have ans tale to tell ! 


Loot is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
‘Blend with the breath that thrills 

‘With hop-vinea’ inoanse all the pensive glory 
‘That fills the Kentish hilla, 

And on that grave where English oak and holly 
‘And laurel wreaths entwine, 

Deem ff not all a too presumptuous folly,— 
‘This spray of Western pine! 


July, 1870. 
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CHAPTER XIil. 


DEVONSHIRE TERRACE AND BROADSTAIRS. 
1840. 


Tr was an excellent saying of the first Lord Shaftesbury, 
that, seeing every man of any capacity holds within him- 
self two men, the wise and the foolish, each of them ought 
freely to be allowed his turn; and it was one of the secrets 
of Dickens’s social charm that he could, in strict accord- 
ance with this saying, allow each part of him ita tum: 
could afford thoroughly to give rest and relief to what waa 
serious in him; and, when the time came to play hia 
gambols, could surrender himself wholly to the enjoyment 
of the time, and become the very genius and embodiment 
of one of his own most whimsical fancies. 

Turning back from the narrative of his Inst piece of 
writing to recall a few occurrences of the year during 
which it had occupied him, I find him at ite opening in 
one of these humorous moods, and another friend, with 
mayself, enslaved by its influence. ‘What on earth does it 
‘all mean,’ wrote poor puzzled Mr. Landor to me, enclosing 
s letter from him of the date of the 11th of February, the 
day after the royal nuptials of that year. In this he had 
related to our old friend a wonderful hallucination arising 
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out of that event, which had then taken entire possession 
of him, ‘Society is unhinged here,’ thus ran the letter, 
“by her majesty’s marriage, and I am sorry to add that 
*I have fallen hopelessly in love with the Queen, and 
‘wander up and down with vague and dismal thoughts 
‘of running away to some uninhabited island with a maid 
‘of honor, to be entrapped by conspiracy for that purpose. 
‘Can you suggest any particular young person, serving in 
‘guch o capacity, who would suit me? It is too much per- 
‘haps to ask you to join the band of noble youths (Forster 
‘is in it, and Maclise) who are to assist me in this great 
‘ enterprise, but a man of your energy would be invaluable, 
‘I have my eye upon Lady .. . , principally because she is 
‘ very beautiful and has no strong brothers, Upon this, and 
‘other points of the scheme, however, we will confer more 
‘at large when we meet; and meanwhile burn this docu- 
‘ment, that no suspicion may arise or rumour get abroad.’ 

The maid of honor and the uninhabited island were 
flights of fancy, but the other daring delusion was for a 
time encouraged to such whimsical lengths, not alone by 
him, but (under his influence) by the two friends named, 
that it took the wildest forms of humorous extravagance; 
and of the private confidences much interchanged, as well 
as of the style of open speech in which our joke of deepair- 
ing unfitness for any further use or enjoyment of life was 
unflaggingly kept up, to the amazement of bystanders 
knowing nothing of what it meant, and believing we had 
half lost our senses, I permit myself to give from his letters 
one further illustration. ‘I am utterly lost in misery,’ he 
writes to me on the 12th of February, ‘and can do nothing. 

oa’ 
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laren: ‘I have been reading Oliver, Pickwick, and Nickleby to get 
ay ‘my thoughta together for the new effort, but all in vain : 

rh "My heazt ts ab Windsor, 

“My heart im’t here; 

# My heart is at Windsor, 
«A following my dear. . 
Despairing ‘I saw the Responsibilities this morning, and burst into 
Ghoughte. + toare, The presence of my wife aggravates me. J loathe 
‘my parenta, I detest my house, I begin to have thoughts 
‘of the Serpentine, of the regent’s-canal, of the razora 
‘upstaire, of the chemist’s down the street, of poisoning 
‘ myself at Mrs. —'s table, of hanging myself upon the 
‘pear-tree in the garden, of abstaining from food and 
‘starving myself to death, of being bled for my cold and 
‘ tearing off the bandage, of falling under the feet of cab- 
‘horses in the New-road, of murdering Chapman and Hall 
“and becoming great in story (SHE must hear something ot 
‘me then—perhaps sign the warrant : or is that a fable), 
* of turning Chartist, of heading some bloody assault upon 
‘the palace and saving Her by my single hand——of being 
‘anything but what I have been, and doing anything but 
‘what I have done. Your distracted friend, C.D’ The 
wild derangement of asterisks in every shape and form, 
with which this incoherence closed, cannot here be given, 
Some ailments which dated from an earlier period in his 
life made themselves felt in the spring of the year, as I 
remember, and increased horse exercise was strongly req, 
commended to him. ‘I find it will be positively necessary 
* to go, for five days in the week at least,’ he wrote to-me 
in March, ‘on a perfect regimen of diet and exercise, and 


it 
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‘am anxious therefore not to delay treating for a horse.’ Loxnox: 


‘We were now in consequence, when he was not at the sea- 


1840, 


side, much on horseback in suburban lanes and roads; and in ata 


the spacious garden of his new house was also turned to ™™ 
healthful use at even his busiest times of work. 1 »ark 
this, too, aa the time when the first of his ravens took up 
residence there; and as the beginning of disputes with 
two of his neighbours about the smoking of the stable- 
chimney, which his groom Topping, a highly absurd little 
man with flaming red hair, so complicated by secret 
devices of his own, meant to conciliate each complainant 
alternately and having the effect of aggravating both, 
that law proceedings were only barely avoided, ‘I shall 
‘give you,’ he writes, ‘my latest report of the chimney 
‘in the form of an address from Topping, made to me 
‘on our way from little Hall’s at Norwood the other 
‘night, where he and Chapman and I had been walking 
‘all day, while Topping drove Kate, Mrs, Hall, and her 
‘sistera, to Dulwich. Topping had been regaled upon 
‘the premises, and was just drunk enough to be con- 
‘fidential. “ Beggin’ your pardon, air, but the genelman 
‘* next door sir, seems to be gettin’ quite comfortable and 
‘pleasant about the chim’ley."—“I don’t think hé is, 
*# Topping."—“" Yes he is sir I think, He comes out in 
‘“the yard this morning and says, Coachman he says” 
‘obeerve the vision of a great large fat man called up by 
‘the word) “és that your raven he says, Coachman? or 
‘de it Mr. Dickens's raven? he saya, My master's sir, 
‘#1 gaya Well, he says, It's a fine bird. I think the 
** chimley "tll do now Ooachman,—now the jints taken 
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"of the pipe he says. I hope it will eir, I says; my 
‘ master’s a genelman as wouldn't annoy no genelman if 
‘he could help it, I'm sure; and my migais is so afraid 
**of havin’ a bit o’ fire that o’ Sundays our little bit o° 
‘“weal or wot not, goes to the baker's a purpoea— 
*« Damn the chimley, Coachman, he says, it’s @ smokin’ 
*“now,—It aint a smokin your way sir, I says; Well he 
** gays no more it is, Coachman, and aa long ae it emokes 
‘“ anybody elee’e way, it’s all right and I'm agreeable.” 
“Of course I shall now have the man from the other side 

‘upon me, and very likely with an action of nuisance for 
‘ smoking into his conservatory.” 

A graver incident, which occurred to him also among 
his earliest experiences as tenant of Devonshire-terrace, 
illustrates too well the always practical turn of his kind- 
ness and humanity not to deserve relation here. He has 
himself described it, in one of his minor writings, in 
setting down what he remembered as the only good that 
ever came of a beadle. Of that great parish functionary, 
he gays, ‘having newly taken the lease of a house in a 
“certain distinguished metropolitan parish, a honse which 
‘then appeared to me to be a frightfully first-class family 
‘mansion involving awful responsibilities, I became the 
‘prey.’ In other words he was summoned, and obliged 
to sit, as juryman at an inquest on the body of a little 
child alleged to have been murdered by ita mother; of 
which the result was, that, by his persevering exertion, 
seconded by the humane help of the coroner, Mr, Wakley, 
the verdict of himself and his fellow-jurymen charged her 
only with concealment of the birth, ‘The poor desolate 
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‘creature dropped upon her knees before us with protesta- 
‘tiona that we were right (protestations among the most 
‘affecting that I have ever heard in my life), and was 
‘carried away insensible. I caused some extra care to 
"be taken of her in the prison, and counsel to be retained 
‘for her defence when she was tried at the Old Bailey; 
‘and ber sentence was lenient, and her history and 
‘conduct proved that it was right.’ How much he felt the 
little incident, at the actual time of its occurrence, may be 
judged from the few lines written to me next morning: 
‘Whether it was the poor baby, or its poor mother, or the 
‘coffin, or my fellow-jurymen, or what not, I can’t say, but 
‘last night I had a most violent attack of sickness and 
‘indigestion which not only prevented me from sleeping, 
“but even from lying down. Accordingly Kate and I sat 
“up through the dreary watches’ 

The day of the first publication of Master Zumphrey 
(Satarday, 4th April) had by this time come, and, accord- 
ing to the rule observed in his two other great ventures, 
he left town with Mrs Dickens on Friday the 8rd, With 
Maclise we had been together at Richmond the previous 
aight; and I joined him at Birmingham the day following 
with news of the sale of the whole sixty thousand copies 
to which the first working had been limited, and of orders 
already in hand for ten thousand more! The excite- 
ment of the success somewhat engthened our holiday ; 
and, after visiting Shakespeare's house at Stratford 
and Johnson's at Lichfield, we found our resources #0 
straitened in returning, that, employing as our messenger 
of need his younger brother Alfred, who had joined us 
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from Tamworth where he was s student-engineer, ba dovee 
to pawn our gold watches at Birmingham. 

At the end of the following month he went to Broadstairs, 
and not many days before (on the 20th of May) a note from 
Mr. Jerdan on behalf of Mr. Bentley opened the negotiations 
formerly referred to,* which transferred to Messrs, Chap- 
man and Hail the agreement for Barnaby Rudge, I was 
rnyeelf absent when he left, and in a letter announcing his 
departure he had written: ‘I don’t know of a word of 
* news in all London, but there will be plenty next week, 
‘for I am going away, and I hope you'l) send me an 
‘account of it, I am doubtful whether it will be a murder, 
‘a fire, a vast robbery, or the escape of Gould, but it will 
‘be something remarkable no doubt. I almost blame 
‘myself for the death of that poor girl who leaped off the 
‘monument upon my leaving town last year. She would 
‘not have done it if I had remained, neither would the two 
‘men have found the skeleton in the sewers.’ His predic- 
tion was quite accurate, for I had to tell him, after not 
many days, of the potboy who shot at the queen. ‘It’s 


” a great pity,’ he replied very sensibly, ‘they couldn't 


‘saffocate that boy, Master Oxford, and say no more about 
‘it. To have put him quietly between two feather-beda 
‘would have stopped his heroic speeches, and dulled the 
‘sound of his glory very much. As it is, she will have 
‘to ran the gauntlet of many a fool and madman, some of 
‘whom may perchance be better shots and use other than 
*Brommagem firearms’ How much of this actually came 
to pass, the reader knows, 
* Bee ante, p 141, 
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From the letters of his present Broadstairs visit, there 
is little further to add to their account of his progress 
with his story; but a couple more lines may be given for 
their characteristio expression of his invariable habit 
upon entering any new abode, whether to stay in it for 
days or for years. On a Monday night he arrived, and 
on the Tuesday (2nd of June) wrote to me: ‘ Before I 
‘tasted bit or drop yesterday, I set out my writing-table 
‘with extreme taste and neatness, and improved the 
‘disposition of the furniture generally.’ He stayed till 
the end of June; when Maclise and myself joined him 
for the pleasure of posting back home with him and 
Mra, Dickens, by way of his favourite Chatham and 
Rochester and Cobham, where we pawed two agreeable 
days in revisiting well-remembered scenes, I had mean- 
while brought to a close the treaty for repurchase of Oliver 
and surrender of Barnaby, upon terms which are succinetly 
stated in a letter written by him to Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall on the 2nd of July, the day after our return. 

‘The terms upon which you advance the money to-day 
‘for the purchase of the copyright and stock* of Oliver on 
“my behalf, are understood between us to be these. That 
‘this 22501 is to be deducted from the purchase-money 
‘of a work by me entitled Barnaby Rudge, of which two 
‘chapters are now in your hands, and of which the whole 


* By way of  noveliy to help off the stock he had suggested (178h June) : 
‘Would it not be beat to print new title-pages to the copies in shecta and 
‘publish them as a new edition, with an interesting Preface! I am talking 
“ghout all this as thongh the tresty ware concluded, but I hope and trust 
“that im effect if is, far negotiation end delay are worse to me than drawn 
daggers.’ See my remark oni, p. 102, 
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A gift 


“agreed upon between us. But if it should not be written 
‘(which God forbid} within five years, you are to have a 
‘lien to this amount on the property belonging to me that 
‘is now in your hands, namely, my shares in the stock 
‘and copyright of Sketches by Bos, The Pickwick Papers, 
* Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, and Master Humphrey's 
‘Clock; in which we do not include any share of tho 
‘current profits of the last-named work, which I shall 
‘remain at liberty to draw at the times stated in our 
‘agreement, Your purchase of Barnaby Rudge is made 
‘upon the following terma It is to consist of matter 
‘sufficient for ten monthly numbers of the size of Pick- 
‘qwick and Nickleby, which you are however at liberty to 
‘divide and publish in fifteen smaller numbers if you 
‘think fit. The terms for the purchase of this edition in 
‘numbers, and for the copyright of the whole book for six 
‘months after the publication of the last number, are 
*30001 At the expiration of the six months the whole 
‘copyright reverts to me’ The sequel was, as all the 
world knows, that Barnaby became successor to little 
Nell, the money being repaid by the profits of the Clock; 
but I ought to mention also the more generous sequel 
that my own emall service had, on my receiving from 
hin, after not many days, an antique silver-mounted jug 
of great beauty of form and workmanship, but with a 
wealth far beyond jeweller’s chasing or artist's design in 
the written words that accompanied it* I accepted them 
© “Acces trom me’ (July 8th, 1840), ‘as @ slight memorial of your 
‘sttached companion, the poor keepsake which accompanies this, My 
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to commemorate, not the help they would have far over- Baoss- 
paid, but the gladness of his own escape from the last of “Yau. 
the agreements that had bampered the opening of his tere 

career, and the better future that was now before him, ag 

At the opening of August he was with Mra Dickens 
for some days in Devonshire, on a visit to his father, 
but he bad to take his work with him; and, as he wrote to 
me, they had only one real holiday, when Dawlish, Teign- 
mouth, Babbicombe, and Torquay were explored, returning 
to Exeter at night. In the beginning of September he 
was again at Broadstairs. 

‘I was just going to work,’ he wrote on the 9th, ‘when 
‘I got this letter, and the story of the man who wentto JF, 
‘Chapman and Hall’s knocked me down flat, I wrote 
‘until now (@ quarter to one) against the grain, and have 
‘at last given it up for one day. Upon my word it 18 
‘intolerable. I have been grinding my teeth all the Enblished 
‘morning. I think I could say in two lines something him, 
‘about the general report with propriety. I'll add them 
‘to tho proof’ (the preface to the first volume of the Clook 
.was at this time in preparation), ‘giving you full power 
“heart ia not an eloquent one on matters which touch it most, bat mupposs 0. D. 
‘thin olaret jug the un in which it lies, and beliove that its warmest and =? 
‘teueat blood is yout, This was the object of my fraitleen search, and your 7 
‘curiosity, on Friday. At first I scarcoly knew what trifle (you will deem it 
‘valuable, 1 know, for the giver’s mike) to send you; but I thought it would. 

‘be pleasent to connect it with our jovial momenta, and to let i add, to the 
‘wine we shell drink from it together, « flavor which the choicest viniage 
“could never impart, Take it from my hand—filled to the brim and running 
‘over with truth and earnesines. Ihave just taken one parting look at it, 
‘and i seems the most elagant thing in the world to me, for I love sight of 


‘the vaso in the crowd of welcome smociations thet are clustering snd 
‘wreathing themselves about it." 
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‘to out them out if you should think differently from 
*me, and from C and H, who in such a matter must be 
‘admitted judges,’ He refers here to a report, rather 
extensively circulated at the time, and which through 
various channels had reached his pyblishers, that he was 
suffering from loss of reason and was under treatment in 
anasylum.* I would have withheld from him the mention 
of it, as an absurdity that must quickly pass away—but 
against my wish it had been communicated to him, and 
I had difficulty in keeping within judicious bounds his 
extreme and very natural wrath. 

A few days later (the 15th) he wrote: ‘I have been rather 
‘surprised of late to have applications from roman-catholic 
* clergymen, demanding (rather pastorally, and with a kind 
‘of grave authority) assistance, literary employment, and 
‘so forth, At length it struck me, that, through some 
‘channel or other, I must have been represented as 
*Delonging to that religion. Would you believe, that in 
‘a letter from Lamert at Cork, to my mother, which I saw 
“last night, he says “ What do the papers mean by saying 
*“that Charles is demented, and further, that he has 
** turned romam-catholict”—-1' Of the begging-letter- 

® Alady he bad been the subject of similar reports on the oomsion 
of the family sorrow which compelled him to suspend the publication af 
Pickwick for two months (ante, p. 98), when, upon imuing @ brief addres 
in resuming his work (80th June, 1887), he mid: ‘By one not of intimate 
‘eoquaintances, especially well-informed, he hag been killed outright; by 
‘another, driven mad; by « third, impelsoned for debt; by = fourth, sent 
‘per steamer to the United-States; by a fifth, rendered incapable of mental 
‘exertion for evermore; hy all, in short, represented as doing anything but 
‘seeking in a few weeks’ retirement the restoration of thas cheerfulness and 
“pence of which a and bereavement had temporarily deprived him.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE OLD OURIOSITY SHOP, 


A Day or two after the date of the last letter quoted, 
Dickens and his wife, with Maclise and myself, visited 
Landor in Bath, and it was during three happy days we 
passed together there that the fancy which was shortly 
to take the form of little Nell first occurred to ite author.* 


* I have mentioned the fact in my Life af Landor ; ani to the passage I hero 
‘add the comment made by Dickens when he road it. ‘It was at s colebration 
“of hia birthday in the first of hia Neth lodgings, 85 Bt, James’s-eyuare, that 
“tho fancy which took the form of little Nell in the Cuetovity Shup first! 
“dawned on the genius of ita crestor. No character in prose Gotion was a 
‘ groater favourite with Lendor. He thought that, upon her, Julist might for a 
‘ moment have turned her eyes from Romeo, and that Desdemona might have 
“taken her hair-bresdth escapes to heart, wo interesting and pathetic did che 
“soom to him ; and when, some years later, the clreumstance I have namod 
wan recalled to him, he broke into one of those whimsical bursts af oumical 
* extravagance out of which arose the fancy of Boythorn, With tremendous 
“emphasis he confirmed the fact, and added that he had nover in his life 
* regretted anything so much es his having failed to carry out un intention he 
“had formed respecting it; for he meant to have purchased that house, 35 
* Bk Jamov's-square, and then and there to have burnt it to the ground, to the 
* end that no mesner savociation should ever desecrate the birthplace of Nell. 
«Then he would pause a little, become conscious of our sense of his absurdity, 
“and break into a thundering peal af laughter.’ Dickens had himself proposed 
to tell thin story as a comtribution to my biography of our commen friend, bat 
‘his departure for America prevented him. ‘I ses,’ he wrote to me, as eon a8 
‘the published book reached him, ‘you have told, with what oar friend would th 
*}arro called won-derful scourncy, the little 8+. Jamen's-square story, whicha 2 
cartain faithlees wretch was to have relsied,’ 
Yo. L . x 
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Bat as yet with the intention only of making out of 
it a tale of a few chapters, On the Ist of March we 
returned from Bath ; and on the 4th I had this letter: 

‘If you can manage to give me a call in the course 
‘of the day or evening, I wish you would, I am la 
‘boriously turning over in my mind how I can best 
‘effect the improvement we spoke of last night, which I 
‘will certaitily make by hook or by crook, and which I 
‘would like you to see before it goes finally to the 
‘printer’s. I have determined not to put that witch-story 
‘into number 8, for I am by no means satisfied of the 
‘effect of ita contrast with Humphrey. I think of lengthen- 
‘ing Humphrey, finishing the description of the society, 
‘and closing with the little child-story, which is sURE to 
“be effective, especially after the old man’s quiet way.’ 
Then there came hard upon this: ‘What do you think of 
‘the following double title for the beginning of that little 
‘tele? “PznsonaL ApvEnToRES oy Masten Homruary: 
““The Old Ouriosity Shop.” Ihave thought of Master 
‘Humphrey's Tale, Master Humphrey's Narrative, 
‘A Passage in Master Humphreys Life—but I don’t 
‘think any does as well as thie, I have also thought 
‘of The Old Curiosity Dealer and the Child instead 
‘of The Old Curiceity Shop. Perpend. Topping waits’ 
——And thus wes taking gradual form, with less direut 
consciousness of design on his own part than I can 
remember in any other instance of all his career, a story 
which was to add largely to his popularity, more than any 
other of his works to make the bond between himself and 
his readers one of personal attachment, and very widely to 
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increase the sense entertained of his powers as a pathetic towos: 
aa well as humorous writer. fat niaate 

He had not written more than two or three chaptera, 
when the capability of the subject for more extended 
treatment than he had at first proposed to give to it 
pressed itself upon him, and he resolved to throw every- 
thing else aside, devoting himself to the one atory only. 
There were other strong reasons for this, Of the first Fimt mle 
number of the Clock nearly seventy thousand were sold; of een 
but with the discovery that there was no continuous tale P44’ 
the orders at once diminished, and a change must have 
been made even if the material and means for it had not 
been ready. There had been an interval of three numbers 
between the first and second chapters, which the society of 
Mr. Pickwick and the two Wellers made pleasant enough ; 
but after the mtroduction of Dick Swiveller there were 
three consecutive chapters ; and in the continued progross 
of the tale to its close there were only two more breaks, 
one between the fourth and fifth chapters and one between 
the eighth and ninth, pardonable and enjoyable now for 
the sake of Sam and his father. The re-introduction of 
these old favourites, it "will have been seen, formed part 
of his original plan; of his abandonment of which his 
own description may be added, from his preface to the 
collected edition. “The first chapter of this tale appeared tts original 
‘in the fourth number of Master Humphrey's Olook, ned. 
‘when I had already been made uneasy by the desultory 
‘character of that work, and when, I believe, my readera 
‘had thoroughly participated in the feeling. The com- 
*‘ mencement of a story was a great satisfaction to me, and 
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‘I had reason to believe that my readers participated in 
‘this feeling too. Hence, being pledged to some inter- 
‘raptions and some pursuit of the original design, I set 
“cheerfully about disentangling myself from those impedi- 
“ments as fast as I could ; and, this done, from that time 
“until its completion The Old Ouriosity Shop was written. 
‘and published from week to week, in weekly parts’ 

He had very early himself become greatly taken with 
it. ‘I am very glad indeed,’ he wrote to me after the 
first half-dozen chapters, ‘that you think 20 well of the 
‘ Ouwriosity Shop, and especially that what may be got 
‘out of Dick strikes you. I mean to make much of 
‘him. I feel the story extremely myself, which I take 
‘to be a good sign; and am already warmly interested 
‘in i, I ahall ron it on now for four whole numbers 
‘together, to give it a fair chance.’ Every step lightened 
the road as it became more and more real with each 
character that appeared in it, and I still recall the glee 
with which he told me what he intended to do not 
only with Dick Swiveller, but with Septimus Brass, 
changed afterwards to Sampeon. Undoubtedly, however, 
" Dick was his favourite. ‘Dick’s behaviour in the matter 
‘of Miss Wackles will, I hope, give you satisfaction,’ is the 
remark of another of hie letters. ‘I cannot yet discover 
“that his aunt hes any belief in him, or is in the least 
‘degree likely to send him » remittance, so that he will 
‘probably continue to be the sport of destiny.” His 
difficulties were the quickly recurring times of publication, 
the confined space in each number that yet had to contri- 
ute its individual effect, and (from the suddenness with 
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which he had begun) the impossibility of getting in 
advance. ‘I was obliged to cramp most dreadfully what 

“I thought » pretty idea in the last chapter. I hadn't 
‘room to turn’: to this or a similar effect his complaints 
are frequent, and of the verations named it was by far the 
worst, But he steadily bore up against all, and made a 
triumph of the little story. 

To help his work he went twice to Broadstairs, in June 
and in September. From this he wrote to me (17th June): 
‘It's now four o'clock and I have been at work since half- 
‘past eight, I have really dried myself up into a condi- 
‘tion which would almost justify me in pitching off the 
‘cliff, head first—but I must get richer before I indulge in 
‘@ crowning luxury. Number 15, which I began to-day, I 
‘anticipate great things from. There is a description of 

‘getting gradually out of town, and passing through 
‘neighbourhoods of distinct and various characters, with 
‘ which, if I had read it as anybody else’s writing, I think 
‘T should have been very much struck. The child and 
‘the old man are on their journey of course, and the 
‘subject is a very pretty one’ Between these two Broad- 
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‘fight trom 


stairs visits he wrote to me; ‘I intended calling on you" 


‘this morning on my way back from Bevis-marka, whither 
‘I went to look at a house for Sampson Brass, But I got 
‘mingled’ up in a kind of social paste with the jews of 
‘Houndsditch, and roamed about among them till I came 
‘out in Moorfields, quite unexpectedly. S80 I got into a 
‘cab, and came home again, very tired, by way of the 
‘city-road.' At the opening of September he was again 
at Broadstairs, The residence he most desired there, 
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Fort-house, stood prominently at the top of a breesy hill 
on the road to Kingsgate, with a corn-field between it 
aud the sea, and this in many subsequent years he always 
occupied; but he was fain to be content, as yet, with 
Lawn-house, a smaller villa between the hill and the 
corn-field, from which he now wrote of hia attentions to 
Mr. Sampson Brass’s sister. ‘I have been at work of 
‘course’ (2nd September) ‘and have just finished a 
‘number. I have effected a reform by virtue of which 
‘we breakfast at a quarter before eight, eo that I get 
*to work at half-past, and am commonly free by one 
‘o'clock or so, which is a great happiness, Dick is now 
‘Sampson's clerk, and I have touched Mies Brass in 
‘Number 25, lightly, but effectively I hope.’ 

At this point it became necessary to close the first 
volume of the Clock, which was issued accordingly with a 
dedication to Rogers, and a preface to which allusion will be 
tade hereafter. ‘I have opened the second volume,’ he 
wrote to me on the 9th of September, ‘with Kit ; and Isaw 
‘this morning looking out at the sea, as if a veil had been 
‘lifted up, an affecting thing that I can do with him bye 
‘and bye. Nous verrona’ ‘I am glad you like that Kit 
‘number,’ he wrote twelve days later, ‘I thought you 
‘would. I have altered that about the opera-going. Of 
“course I had no intention to delude the many-headed 
‘into a false belief concerning opera nights, but merely to 
‘ specify a class of senators. I needn't have done it, how- 
‘ever, for God knows they're pretty well all alike’ Thia 
referred to an objection made by me to something he had 
written of ‘opera-going senators on Wednesday nights ;’ 
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and, of another change made in compliance with some Baoap- 


other objection of mine, he wrote on the 4th of October: 


PAIR 
1840. 


*You will receive the proof herewith. I have altered it, Ghapteraz. 


“You toust let it stand now. I really think the dead 
‘mankind a million fathoms deep, the best thing in 
‘the sentence. Ihave a notion of the dreadful silence 
‘down there, and of the stara shining down upon their 
‘drowned eyes—the fruit, let me tell you, of a solitary 
‘walk by starlight on the cliffs, As to the child-image 
‘I have made a note of it for alteration, In number 
‘thirty there will be some cutting needed, I think. I 
‘have, however, something in my eye near the beginning 
‘which I can easily take out, You willrecognize a descrip- 
‘tion of the road we travelled between Birmingham and 
‘Wolverhampton: but I had conceived it so well in my 
‘mind that the execution doesn’t please me quite as well 


“as I expected. I shall be curious to know whether you Chapters 


‘think there's anything in the notion of the man and his ¢ 


‘furnace-fire, It would have been a good thing to have 
‘opened a new story with, I have been thinking since.’ 


job 


In the middle of October he returned to town, and by Loxnox, 


the end of the month he had 20 far advanced that the 
close of the story began to be not far distant. ‘Tell me 
‘what you think,’ he had written just before his return, 
‘of 86 and 87% The way is clear for Kit now, and for 


‘a great offect at the last with the Marcbioness” The Disk wd 
Inst allusion T could not in the lesst understand, until 1 Mir 


found, in the numbers just sent me, those exquisite chapters 
of the tale, the 57th and 58th, in which Dick Swiveller 
realizes his threat to Miss Wackles, discovers the amall 
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Iomnox: creature that his destiny is expressly saving up for him, 
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dubs her Marchioness, and teaches her the delights of hot 
purl and cribbage. This is comedy of the purest kind; 
its great charm being the good-hearted fellow’s kindness 
to the poor desolate child hiding itself under cover of what 
seems only mirth and fun. Altogether, and because of 
tather than in spite of his weaknesses, Dick is a capti- 
vating person. His gaiety and good humour survive such 
accumulations of ‘ staggerers,’ he makes such discoveries of 
the ‘rosy’ in the very smallest of drinks, and becomes him- 
aelf by his solacements of verse such a ‘ perpetual grand 
‘Apollo’ that his failings are all forgiven; and hearts 
resolutely shut against victims of destiny in general, open 
themselves freely to Dick Swiveller. 

At the opening of November, there seems to have 
been a wish on Maclise’s part to try his hand at an 
illustration for the story; but I do not remember that it 
bore other fruit than a very pleasant day at Jack Straw’s- 
castle, where Dickens read one of the later numbers to 
us, ‘Maclise and myself (alone in the carriage), he wrote, 
‘will be with you at two exactly. We propose driving 
‘out to Hampstead and walking there, if it don’t rain in 
“buckets’-full. I shan’t send Bradburys’ the MS, of next 
“number till to-morrow, for it contains the shadow of the 
‘number after that, and I want to read it to Mac, as, if 
‘he likes the subject, it will furnish him with one, I think. 
‘You can’t imagine (gravely I write and speak) how 
‘ exhausted I am to-day with yesterday's labours, I went 
‘to bed last night utterly dispirited and done up, All 
‘night I have been pursued by the child; and this morn- 
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‘ing I am unrefreshed and miserable. I don’t know what 
“to do with myself, . . I think the close of the story will 
“be great.” Connected with the same design on Maclise’s 
part there was another reading, this time at my house, 
and of the number shadowed forth by what had been read 
at Hampstead, ‘I will bring the MS,’ he writes on the 12th 
of November, ‘and, for Mac's information if needful, the 
‘number before it, I have only this moment put the 
‘finishing touch to it. The difficulty has been tremendous 
‘the anguish unspeakable. I didn't say six. ‘Therefore 
‘dine at half-past five like a Christian, I shall bring Mac 
“at that hour.’ 

He had sent me, shortly before, the chapters in which the 
Marchioness nurses Dick in his fever, and puta his favourite 
philosophy to the hard test of asking him whether he bas 
ever put pieces of orange-peel into cold water and made 
believe it was wine. ‘If you make believe very much it’s 
‘quite nice; but if you don’t, you know, it hasn't much 
‘flavour :” 80 it stood originally, and to the latter word in 
the little creature's mouth I seem to have objected. Re- 
plying (on the 16th of December) he writes: ‘If you 
«make believe very much it’s quite nice; Lutif you don’t, 
**you know, it seems as if it would bear ¢ little more 
** geasoning, certainly.” I think that’s better. Flavour is a 
‘common werd in cookery, and among cooks, and so I 
“used it. The part you cut out in the other number, 
‘which was sent me this morning, I had put in witha 
‘view to Quilp’s last appearance on any stage, which is 
‘casting its ehadow upon my mind ; but it will come well 
‘enough without such a preparation, so I made no change. 
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‘T mean to shirk Sir Robert Inglis, and work to-night. I 

- "have been solemnly revolving the general story all this 
‘morning. The forty-fifth number will certainly close, 
* Perbaps this forty-first which I am now at work on, had 
‘better contain the announcement of Barnaby? I am 
‘glad you like Dick and the Marchioness in that sixty- 
‘fourth chapter—I thought you would.’ 

Fast shortening as the life of little Nell was now, the 
dying year might bave seen it pass away; but I never 
knew him wind up any tale with such a sorrowful reluct- 
ance a8 this, He caught at any excuse to hold his hand 
from it, and stretched to the utmost limit the time left to 
complete it in. Christmas interposed its delays too, eo 
that twelfth-night had come and gone when I wrote to 
him in the belief that he was nearly done. ‘Done!’ he 
wrote back to me on Friday the 7th, ‘Donel!!! Why 
“bless you, I shall not be done till Wednesday night, I 
‘only began yesterday, and this part of the story is not to 
“be galloped over, I can tell you. I think it will come 
‘ famously—but I am the wretchedest of the wretched. 
Tt casts the most horrible shadow upon me, and it is as 
‘much as I can do to keep moving at all I tremble to 
‘approach the place a great deal more than Kit; a great 
‘deal more than Mr, Garland; a great deal more than 
‘the Single Gentleman, I shan't recover it for a long 
‘time. Nobody will miss her like I shall It is such a 
‘very painful thing to me, that I really cannot express 
‘my sorrow. Old wounds bleed afresh when I only think 
‘of the way of doing it: what the actual doing it will be, 
*God knows. I can’t preach to myself the schoolmaster’s 
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‘consolation, though I try. Dear Mary died yesterday, 
‘when I think of this sad story. I don’t know what to say 
‘about dining to-morrow—perhaps you'll send up to- 

‘morrow morning for news? That'll be the best way. I 

‘have refused several invitations for this week and next, 

‘determining to go nowhere till I had done, I am afraid 

‘of disturbing the state I have been trying to get into, 

“and having to fetch it all back again’ He had Snished, 

all but the last chapter, on the Wednesday named ; that 

was the 12th of January; and on the following night he 
read to me the two chapters of Nell’s death, the 71st and 
72nd, with the result described in a letter to me of the 

following Monday, the 17th January 1841. 

‘I can’t help letting you know how much your 
‘yesterday's letter pleased me, I felt sure you liked 
‘the chapters when we read them on Thursday night, but 
‘it was a great delight to have my impression 80 strongly 
‘and heartily confirmed. You know how little value I 
‘should set on what I had done, if all the world cried out 
‘that it was good, and thoss whose good opinion and 
‘approbation I value most were silent. The assurance 
‘that this little closing of the scene touches and is felt by 
‘you ao strongly, is better to me than a thousand most 
‘sweet voices out of doors, When I first began, on your 
‘valued suggestion, to keep my thoughts upon this ending 
‘of the tale, I resolved to try and do something which 
‘might be read by people about whom Death had been, 
‘with a softened feeling, and with consolation... After you 
‘left last night, I took my desk upstairs; and writing 


¢until four o'clock this morning, finished the old story. It ng 
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+ ‘makes me very melancholy to think that all these people 


‘are lost to me for ever, and I feel as if I never could 
“become attached to any new set of characters.” The words 
printed in italics, as underlined by himself, give me my 
share in the story which had gone zo closely to his heart. I 
‘was responsible for its tragic ending. He had not thought 
of killing her, when, about half way through, I asked him 
to consider whether it did not necessarily belong even to 
his own conception, after taking so mere a child through 
such a tragedy of sorrow, to lift her also out of the com- 
monplace of ordinary happy endings, so that the gentle 
pure little figure and form should never change to the 
fancy, All that I meant he seized at once, and never 
turned aside from it aguin. 

The published book was an extraordinary success, and, 
in America more especially, very greatly increased the 
writer's fame. The pathetic vein it had opened was 
perhaps mainly the cause of this, but opinion at homo 
continued still to turn on the old characteristics; the 
freshness of humour of which the pathos waa but another 
form and product, the grasp of reality with which character 
had again been seized, the discernment of good under its 
least attractive forms and of evil in its most captivating 
disguises, the cordial wisdom and sound heart, the enjoy- 
ment and fon, luxuriant yet under proper control. No full- 
ing-off was found in these, and I doubt if any of his people 
have been more widely liked than Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness. The characters generally indeed work out 
their share in the purpose of the tale; the extravagances 
of some of them help to intensify its meaning; and the 
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writers, hinted at here, I ought earlier to have said some- 
thing. In one of his detached essays be has described, 
without a particle of exaggeration, the extent to which 
he was made a victim by this class of swindler, and the 
extravagance of the devices practised on him; but he 
has uot confessed, as he might, that for much of what he 
suffered he was himself responsible, by giving so largely, 
aa at first he did, to almost every one who applied to 
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him. What at last brought him to bis senses in this _ 


respect, I think, was the request made by the adven- 
turer who had exhausted every other expedient, and who 
desired finally, after describing himself reduced to the 
condition of a travelling Cheap Jack in the smallest way 
of crockery, that a donkey might be left out for him next 
day, which he would duly call for. This I perfectly remem- 
ber, and I much fear that the applicant was the Daniel 
Tobin before mentioned.* 

Many and delightful were other letters written from 
Broadstaira ot this date, filled with whimsical talk and 
humorous description relating chiefly to an eccentric friend 
who stayed with him most of the time, and is eketched in 
one of his published papera as Mr. Kindheart; but all 
too private for reproduction now. He returned in the 
middle of October, when we resumed our almost daily 
Tidings, foregatheringa with Maclise at Hampstead and 
elsewhere, and social entertainments with Macready, Tal- 
fourd, Procter, Stanfield, Fonblanque, Elliotaon, Tennent, 
d'Orsay, Quin, Harness, Wilkie, Edwin Landseer, Rogers, 
Sydney Smith, and Bulwer. Of the genius of the author 


* Bee ante, p. 60-1, 
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Lomnox: of Pelham and Eugene Aram he had, early and late, the 
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highest admiration, and he took occasion to express it 
during the present year in a new preface which he pub- 
lished to Oliver Twist, Other friends became familiar 
in later years; but, disinclined as he was to the dinner 
invitations that reached him from every quarter, all such 
meetings with those whom I have named, and in an 
especial manner the marked attentions shown him by 
Miss Coutts which began with the very beginning of 
his career, were invariably welcome, 

To speak here of the pleasure his society afforded, 
would anticipate the fitter mention to be made hereafter. 
But what in this respect distinguishes nearly all original 
men, he possessed eminently. His place was not to be 
filled up by any other. To the most trivial talk he gave 
the attraction of his own character. It might be a small 
matter; something he had read or observed during the 
day, some quaint odd fancy from a book, a vivid little 
outdoor picture, the laughing exposure of some imposture, 
or a burst of sheer mirthful enjoyment ; but of its kind it 
would be something unique, because genuinely part of 
himself This, and his unwearying animal spirits, mado 
him the most delightful of companions ; no claim on good- 
fellowship ever found him wanting; and no one so con- 
stantly recalled to bis friends the description Johnson 
gave of Garrick, as the cheerfullest man of his age. 

Of what occupied him in the way of literary labour in 
the autumn and winter months of the year, some descrip- 
tion has been given; and, apart from what has already thus 
been said of his work at the closing chapters of The Old 
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Curiosity Shop, nothing now calls for more special allusion, 
except that in his town-walks in November, impelled 
thereto by specimens recently discovered in his country- 
walks between Broadstairs and Ramsgate, he thoroughly 
explored the ballad literature of Seven-dials, and took to 
singing himself, with an effect that justified his reputation 
for comic singing in his childhood, not a few of these won- 
derful productions, His last successful labour of the year 
was the reconciliation of two friends; and his motive, as 
well as the principle that guided him, as they are dea- 
cribed by himself, I think worth preserving. For the 
first: ‘In the midst of this child’s death, I, over whom 
‘ something of the bitterness of death has passed, not lightly 
‘perhaps, was reminded of many old kindnesses, and was 
‘sorry in my heart that men who really liked each other 
‘ghould waste life at arm's length.’ For the last: ‘I have 
‘laid it down as rule in my judgment of men, to ob- 
‘serve narrowly whether some (of whom one is disposed to 
‘think badly) don’t carry all their faults upon the surface, 
‘and others (of whom one is disposed to think well) don’t 
‘carry many more beneath it, I have long ago made sure 
‘that our friend is in the first class; and when I know 
‘all the foibles a man has, with litile trouble in the 
‘discovery, I begin to think he is worth liking’ His 
latest letter of the year, dated the day following, closed 
with the hope that we might, he and I, enjoy together 
“fifty more Christmases, at least, in this world, and eternal 
‘summers in another’ Ales! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


BARNABY BUDGE. 
‘1841, 


‘Tue letters of 1841 yield similar fruit as to his doing 
and sayings, and may in like manner first be consulted fo 
the literary work be had in hand. 

He had the advantage of begwning Barnaby Rudg 
with a fair amount of story in advance, which he had onl; 
to make suitable, by occasional readjustment of chapter: 
to publication in weekly portions; and on this he was en 
gaged before the end of January. ‘I am at present’ (22m 
January, 1841) ‘in what Leigh Hunt would call a kim 
‘of impossible state—thinking what on earth Maste 
“Humphrey can think of through four mortal pages, . 
* added, here and there, to the last chapter of the Curiosit; 
‘Shop yesterday, and it leaves me only four pages t- 
‘write.’ (They were filled by a paper from Humphre; 
introductory of the new tale, in which will be found : 
striking picture of London, from midnight to the break o 
day.) ‘Ialso made up, and wrote the needful insertion 
“for, the second number of Barnaby—so that I came bacl 
‘ to the mill a little.’ Hardly yet: for after four days h 
writes, having meanwhile done nothing: ‘I have bea 
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‘looking (three o'clock) with an appearance of extra- Loner: 
‘ ordinary interest and study at one leaf of the Ouriosities ~*~ 
‘ of Literature ever since half-past ten this morning—I 
‘haven’t the heart to tum over.” Then, on Friday the 
29th, better news came. ‘I didn’t stir out yesterday, but 
‘gat and thoughé all day; not writing a line; not so much 
‘as the cross of a t or dot of ani, I imaged forth a good At work on 
‘ deal of Barnaby by keeping my mind steadily upon him ; ““""* 
‘and am happy to say I have gone to work this morning in 
* good twig, strong hope, and cheerful spirite. Last night 
‘I was unutterably and impossible-to-form-an-idea-of-ably — 
‘miserable, ... By the bye don’t engage yourself other- 
‘ wise than to me, for Sunday week, because it’s my birth- 
‘day. I have no doubt we shall have got over our 
‘troubles here hy that time, and I purpose having a snug 
‘dinner in the study’ We had the dinner, though the 
troubles were not over ; but the next day another son was A fourth 
born to him. ‘Thank God’ he wrote on the 9th, ‘quite tldmd 
‘well, I am thinking hard, and have just written to » 
‘ Browne enquiring when he will come and confer about 
‘the raven” He had by this time resolved to make that 
Died, whose accomplishments had been daily ripening 
aad enlarging for the last twelve months to the increasing 
mirth and delight of al} of us, a prominent figure in Bar- The raven 
naby; and the invitation to the artist was for 8 conference 
how best to introduce him graphically. 

The next letter mentioning Barnaby was from Brighton 
(25th February), whither he had flown for a week’s quiet 
labour. ‘I have (it’s four o'clock) done a very fair morn- 
“ing’s work, at which I have sat vary close, and been 
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“blessed besides with » clear view of the end of the 


——— ‘volume. As the contenta of one number usually require 


gE 
u 


‘Desth of 
‘the raven : 
12 March, 


‘a day's thought at the very least, and often more, this 
« puts me in great spirits, I think—thst is, I hope—the 
‘story takes a great stride at this point, and takes it 
‘WELL. Nous verrons. Grip will be strong, and I build 
‘greatly on the Varden household.’ 

Upon his return he had to lament & domestic calamity, 
which, for ita connection with that famous personage in 
Barnaby, must be mentioned here. The raven had for some 
days been ailing, and Topping had reported of him, as 
Shakespeare of Hamlet, that he had loat hia mirth and fore- 
Gone all customary exercises: but Dickens paid no great 
heed, remembering his recovery from an illness of the 
previous summer when he swallowed some white paint; so 
that the graver report which led him to send for the doctor 
came upon him unexpectedly, and nothing but his own 
language can worthily describe the result. Unable from 
the state of his feelings to write two letters, he sent the 
narrative to Maclise, under an enormous black seal, for 
transmjssion to me; and thus it befell that this fortunate 
bird receives a double passport to fame, ao great a humorist 
having celebrated his farewell to the present world, and so 
great a painter his welcome to another. 

You will be greatly shocked’ (the letter is dated 
Friday evening, March 12th, 1841) ‘and grieved to hear 
‘that the Raven is no mare. He expired to-day at a fow 
‘minutes after twelve o'clock at noon. He had been 
‘ailingy for = few days, but we anticipated no serious 
‘ result, conjecturing that a portion of the white paint he 
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‘swallowed last summer might be lingering about hia 
vitals without having any serious effect upon his con- 
‘stitution. Yesterday afternoon he waa taken 80 much 
‘worse that I sent an express for the medical gentleman 
‘Mi. Herring), who promptly attended, end administered 
‘a powerful dose of castor oil Under the influence of 
‘this medicine, he recovered so far as to be able at eight 
‘o'clock p.m. to bite Topping. His night was peaceful. 
* This morning at daybreak he appeared better ; received 
‘(agreeably to the doctor's directions) another dose of 
‘castor oil; and partook plentifully of some warm gruel, 
‘the flavor of which he appeared to relish, Towards 
‘eleven o'clock he was so much worse that it was found 
‘necessary to muffle the stable-knocker, At half-past, or 
‘thereabouts, he was heard talking to himself about the 
‘horse and Topping’s family, and to add some incoherent 
‘expressions which are supposed to have been either a 
* foreboding of his approaching dissolution, or some wishes 
‘relative to the disposal of his little property: consisting 
‘chiefly of balf-pence which he had buried in different 
‘parts of the garden. On the clock striking twelve he 
‘ appeared slightly agitated, but he soon recovered, walked 
‘twice or thrice along the coach-house, stopped to bark, 
‘staggered, exclaimed Halloa old girl! (his favourite 
‘ expression), and died, 

‘He behaved throughout with a decent fortitude, 
‘equanimity, and self-possession, which cannot be too 
‘much admired. I deeply regret that being in ignor- 
“ance of his danger I did not attend to receive 4 last 
‘instructions, Something remarkable about his eyes 
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occasioned Topping to run for the doctor at twelve. 

When they returned together our friend was gone. It 

was the medical gentleman who informed me of his 
‘decease. He did it with great caution and delicacy, 
‘preparing me by the remark that “a jolly queer start 
‘“had taken places”; but the shock was very great not- 
‘withstanding. I am not wholly free from suspicions of 
‘poison, A malicious butcher has been heard to say 
“that he would “do” for him: his plea was that he 
‘would not be molested in takinf{ ordera down the mews, 
‘by any bird that wore a tail Other persons have also 
‘been heard to threaten: among others, Charlea Knight, 
‘who has just started a weekly publication price four- 
‘pence: Barnaby being, as you know, threepence, I 
‘have directed 8 post-mortem examination, and the body 
‘has been removed to Mr, Herring’s school of anatomy for 
‘that purpose. 

‘I oould wish, if you can take the trouble, that you could 
‘inclose this to Forster immediately after you have read 
‘it, I cannot discharge the painful task of communication 
‘more than once. Were they ravens who took manna to 
‘somebody in the wilderness? At times I hope they 
‘were, and at others I fear they were not, or they would 
‘ certainly have stolen it by the way. In profound sorrow, 
‘I am ever your bereaved friend C.D. Kate is as weil 
‘as can be expected, but terribly low as you may suppose. 
‘The children seem rather glad of it, He bit their anclea, 
« But that was play.’ 

Maclise’s covering letter was an apotheosis, to be ren- 
dered only in facsimile. 
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In what way the loss was replaced, so that Barnaby 
should have the fruit of continued study of the habite of 
the family of birds which Grip had s0 nobly represented, , 
Dickens has told in the preface to the story ; and another, | 
older, and larger Grip, obtained through Mr. Smithson, waa 
installed in the stable, almost before the stuffed remains of! 
his honoured predecessor had been sent home in a glass 
case, by way of ornament to his master’s study. 

I resume our correspondence on what he was writing. 
“I see there is yet room for a few lines,’ (25th March)’ 
‘and you are quite nght in wishing what I cut out to be 
‘restored. I did not want Joe to be so short about Dolly, 
‘and really wrote his references to that young lady care- 
‘ fally—as natural things with a meaning in them, Chig- 
‘well, my dear fellow, is the greatest place in the world. 
‘Name your day for going. Such a delicious old inn! 
‘opposite the churchyard—such a lovely ride—auch bean- 
‘tiful forest scenery—auch an out of the way, raral, place 
‘such a sexton! I say again, name your day.’ The, 
day was named at once; and the whitest of stones marka 
it, in now sorrowful memory, His promise was exceede 
by our enjoyment; and his delight in the double recog. 
nition, of himself and of Barnaby, by the landlord of the! 
nice old inn, far exceeded any pride he would have taken 
in what the world thinks the highest sort of honour, Fi 

‘I have shut myself up’ (26th March) ‘by myself to-| 
‘day, and mean to try and “go it” at the Clock; Kate 
‘being out, and the house peacefully dismal. I don't 
‘remember altering the exact part you object to, but if 
‘there be anything here you object to, knock it out ruth- 
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lessly.’ ‘Don't fail’ (April the Sth) ‘to eras: anything Lowa: 


that acems to you tuo strong. It is difficuly tur me to - 
‘judge what tells toy much, and what does ont. Tam 4 
“trying & very quiet number to cet against this neee.say 
‘one. I hope tt will be good, but I am in very sad oon li- 
‘tion for wok. Glad you thusk thi- powerful Wut I 
‘have put in is mure rlief, fiom the raven Tw days 
later: T have done that number aud am-now going to 
‘work on another. 1 am bent ‘pleas. Hewen) on fittshe 
‘ang the first chapter by Friday aight, 1 bope to look in 
‘upon you to-night, when well dispose of the tossts fr 
‘Saturday Mill bibons—hut 1 good nuvilor, I hope, not- 
‘withstanding, Jefiny bas ¢om> to rn and was hee 
‘yestirday.” The tuasts to Le dig ed of were th se to be 


Wwakny 


given at the dinner ou the 10th tu clebrate th+ second A ete’ 


yoluroy ot Meste Hemphreg: when Talo 1d yu: aded, 
shcn there was much jellity an, accashng to the mon + 
raudum dawn up that Satuday myht nev 1y"ng JT etoe 
me, we all m the ercatest gwd humour ¢lorified cach 
other: Tolfourd proposimg the G’oek, Miooready May 
Dickens Dichwns tho pubosher, and invvelf the artists, 
Macready gring Talfuurd, Talfourd, Moecady, Dickens 
myrelf, ond auyself the comedian Mr Hatley, whase 
lumowwns songs hed been the net Jeast vomsidersble 
elncot in iho mirth of the evcuin,. 


Five days later he writey: ‘I finished the numin1 loud 
‘yosterday, and, although I dined with Ji ffrer and was a Landon, 


‘ obliged to go to Lord Denmau’s afterward. “ach mide 
‘me late) Lave done eight elipa of the Lampliyhter for 
‘Mrs. Macrone, this mouing, When I have gut that off 
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‘my mind, 1 shall try to go on steadily, fetching op th 
* Clock tcc-way.’ The Lumpliihter was his old farce,’ 
which he now turned mto a comic tale; and thie, witl 
oth 2 emtributions given him by friends and edited h; 
him us Pie Nic Papers, enabled him to help the widov 
of his old publisher in ber strwtened means by a gift o 
£300, He had finished his work of charity befme he nex 
waote of Barnaly Rudue, bur he was fetcbing up his le 
way lagity, ‘Jam getting on’ (29th of April) ‘very wlow)y 
*T want to stk to the story, ond the fear of oommuttin, 
mys If, because of the imp ~s'wlity of crying lack o 
‘altering a syilalie makes it much harder thas ic luuk: 
‘It was ts: bad of me tu give vou the vrouble of cuttin, 
«rw amber, but I kuew > well you would do it mm th 
aight plaess, For what Huley would call the “vawar 
“wok” T really think £ hive somo famonr thonghts 
‘There is au inte val of a month Lefure the next allusin 
*Solom n’s expressiim’ Ghd«f June, 7 meant to be on 
“of there ~foug ones to which strong circupitiances giv 
‘birth an the cooronest minds + a1 with 1b as yo 
‘bee ...Say what you plenso of Gordon’ (I ba 
«Ljecte] te sume poinis in Lis vi w of this modmar 
atated mnuch two favonrabiy is L thooght}. ‘he must hay 
been at beut a kind man, sud » luccr of she despised aw 
“reected, afi bis own tu-hing, He lived upon a sma 
‘income, and always within 1t, was knuwn to relieve th 
‘necessities of mauy people; exposad in bis place th 
‘ corrupt attempt of a iniurier to bny him out of Parlis 
‘ment; and did great claritics in Newgate. He alway 
* Soe uate, pp 109 and 160, 
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‘spoke on the people's side, and tried against his muddled 
“braina to expose the profligacy of both parties, Te never 
‘got anything Ly his madness, and never songLt it. The 
‘wildest and most raging attacks of the time, allow him 
‘these merits: aud not to Jet Lim have *em in their full 
‘extent, remembering in whit & (politically, wicked time 
‘he fived, would lic upon my conscienco heavily. The libs 
‘he was imprivoned for when he Jied, was on the queen of 
‘ France; and the French yoveramcat interested themselves 
‘wannly to procure his release—which T think they might 
“have done, but for Lord Gronville” T was mare successful 
in the counsel I gave against a fancy he bad at this part 
of the story, that he would i.troduce as actors in the 
Gordon riots three splendid #ticws who should der 
lead, control, and be obry.d as uatura! puil-e of the 
crowd iu that delirion, tiuy, snd whe sto dd (urs ont, 
when all was over, to bave Lroken ous from J Ua: 
‘Dut though he saw the unsounduess cf tia, Lo could not 
so readily mc, in Cordon’s cas, tho dunger uf caring 
ingenuity t axcike a reannable motive to acta of sheer 
insaoity, The fechlest parta of the book are thogs in 
which Lord George ond his ecretary appear. 

He lef: for Scotland after the mi {dle if Jane, but he 
took work with him. ‘You ay suppose,’ he wrote frou 
Edinburgh on Ube 80th, ‘I have not dene much work-—ta 
“by Friday night's post from here I hope iv send the fira. 
‘long chapter of a uumber and both the itustrations ; 
‘from Luch-earn on Tuesday night, the clusing chapts: 
‘of that number; from the same place on Thursday night, 
‘the first long chapter of another, with both the illastra- 
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* tions; and, from some place which no man ever spelt but 
‘ which sounds like Ballyhoolish, on Saturday, the closing 
‘chapter of that number, which will leave us all safo till I 
‘retum to town. Nine daya later he wrote from ‘Balle 
‘ chelish :’ ‘1 have done all I can or need do in the way of 
‘ Barnaby until I come home, and the story is progressirg 
* (hope you will think) to guod strong interest. I have left 
it, I think, at an exciting point, with @ good dawning of 
‘the riots. In the first of the two numbers I have written 
‘since I have been away, I forget whether the blind man, 
‘m speaking to Barnaby about riches, tells him they are 
‘to be fuund in crourle. If 1 Lave not actually used that 
‘word, will you introduce itt A perusal of the pronf of 
«the following number (70) will show you how, aud why.’ 
‘ Have you,’ he wrote, shortly after bis return (29th July), 
‘seen po. 714 T thought there was a good glimpse of a 
‘crowd, from a window—eh?’ He had now taken tho 
roughly to the interest of his closing chapters, and felt 
more than ever the constraints of his form of publication. 
‘Tam warming up very much’ (on the Sth August from 
Broadstairs) ‘about Barnaby. Ob! If I only had him, 
‘fromm this time to the end, in monthly numbera J’ im- 
‘po:ie! I hope the interest will be pretty strong—and, 
‘in every number, stronger.’ Six days later, from the eame 
place: ‘I was always sure I could make a gond thing of 
‘ Barnaby, and I think you'll find that it comes out 
‘etrong to the last word. I have another number ready, 
‘all but two slips, Don’t fear for young Chester. The 
‘time hasn't come——there we go again, you see, with 
‘the weekly @elaya I am in great heart and spirita 
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‘with the story, and with the prospect of having timo Lomas 
‘to think before I go on again’ A month's interval ———-- 
followed, and what occupied it will be described shortly. 
On the Lith September he wrote: ‘I have just burnt 
‘into Newgate, and am going in the next number to Thepna.- 
‘tear the prisoners out by the hair of their heads) The 
‘number which gets into the jail you'll bave in proof by 
‘Tuesday.” ‘This was followed up a week later: ‘I have 
‘let all the prisoners out of Newgate, burnt down Lord 
* Mansfield’s, and played the very devil Another number 
* will finish the fires, and help us on towards the end, T 
‘feel quite smoky when I am at work. I want cIbow- 
‘room terribly.” To this trouble, graver supervened at his Geri. 
return, @ serious personal sickness not the least; but ho 
bore up gallantly, and I had never better ocrasion than 
now to observe his quiet endurance of pain. how little he 
thought of himself where the suuse of self is commonly 
supreme, and the manfu) duty with which everything was 
done that, ailing as ho was, he felt it necessary to do, 
He was still in his sick-room (22nd Octobor) when ho 
wrote: ‘I hope I shan’t loave off any more, now, until 
‘T bare finished Burnaby’ Three days after that, he Cle of 
was busying himself eagerly for others; and on the 2nd Herat, 
of November the printers received the close of Barnaby 
Rudge. gi 

This tale was Dickent’s first attempt out of the sphere 
of the life of the day and its actual manners. Begun 
during the progress of Oliver Twist, it had been for some 
time laid aside; the form it ultimately took had bean com- character 
ptised only partially within its first design ; and the story “f= 
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Willett and his friends, genuinely ‘comic creations all of 
them. Then we have Barnaby and his raven: the light- 
hearted idiot, as unconscious of guilt as of suffering, and 
happy with no sense but of the influences of nature; and 
the grave sly bird, with sufficient sense to make himself 
ag ubhappy as ruscally habits wil! make the buinan ani- 
mal. There is poor brutish Hugh, too, loitering lazily out- 
side the Maypole deor, with a storm of passions in him 
Taging to be let loose; already tie scaffvid’s withered 
fruit, as he is doomed to be its ripe offering ; and though 
with all tho worst instincts of the savage, yet not without 
also some of the best. Still farther ont of kindly nature's 
Pitying reach lurks the worst villain of the scone: with 
this sole claim to consideration, that it w:s by constant 
contact with ihe filthiest instrument of taw aul atate he 
had become the mass of moral filth he is Mr. Dennis the 
hangman is a portrait that Hogarth would have painted 
with the same wholesome sdverity of satire which is 
employed uponmit ian Barnaby Rudge. 
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lanes Aso: the orcunenc:e of the year, apart fiom the tale 

he wa. vmtins tke tarth of his fourth child and sreond 
son has bun bneity mentaned ‘I mean to call the 
“bov Edgar, 1e waste the day after he was born (9th 
Feb.uaty), ‘9 vod huuc~t Suxon name, I thin.’ He 
charged his mird 20 & few-days however, on resulying 
to ask Landor *u be ¢ufuther This intention, aa svon 
as forced, he sannounna tu our excellent old friend; 
tellug him x voulu give the chil] sumething to beast 
of, tu be called W ter Landor, and that te call him »9 
would dv his own heart goud Fu, as to hnueelf, wha - 
ever realities had gone out of the ceremuny of christening, 
the meaniuy still remamed im it of enabling him to form 
a relationship with tiiends he uost loved: and as to the 
boy, be held that to give him a uame to Le yout of was 
to give him also another reason fur doiug nothmg un- 
worthy or untrue when jie came to be a man. Walter 
Dies in alas! only lived to manhood. He obtuined a military 
fetta cadetahip through the kindness of Muss Coutts, and died 

at Calcutta on the last day of 1863, n his 23rd year. 
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‘The interest taken by this distinguished lady in him and’, 
in his had begun, as I have said, at an earlier date than 
even this; and I remember, while Oliver Twist was going 
on, his pleasure because of her father’s mention of him ina 
speech at Birmingham, for his advocacy of the cause of the 
poor. Whether to the new poor law Sir Francis Burdett 
objected as strongly as we have aeen that Dickens did, 
aa well aa many other excellent men, who forgot tho 
atrocities of the’ system it displaced in their indignation 
at the needless and cruel hatshness with which it was 
worked at the outset, I have not at hand the means of 
knowing. But certainly this continued to be strongly the 
feeling of Dickens, who exulted in nothing so much as at 


any misadventure to the whigs in connection with it. ‘How 


‘often used Black and I,’ he wrote to me in April, ‘to 
‘quarrel about the eifect of the poor-law bill! “Walter 
‘comes in upon the cry. See whether the. whigs go out 
“upon it’ It was the strong desire he had to make him- 
self heard upon it, even in parliament, that led him not 
immediately to turn aside from a proposal, now privately 
niade by some of the magnates of Reading, to bring him in 
for that borough; but the notion was soon dismissed, aa, 
on.its revival more than once in later times, it continued 
very wisely to bes His opinions otherwise were extremely 
radical at present, as will be apparent shortly; and he did 
not at all relish Peel’s majority of one when it came soon 
after, and unseated the whigs. It was just now, i may 
add, he greatly enjoyed a quiet setting-down of Moore by 
Rogers at Sir Francis Burdett’s table, for talking exagge- 
réted totyism. So debased was. the house of commons. 
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by reform, gaid Moore, thut a Burke, if you could find 
Jum, world m4 be lutened to, ‘No such thing, Tommy,’ 
aid Rogers; ‘find yourself, and they'd listen even to 
“yon! 

This ys not many days before he hinted to me an 
intention son to be cmivé vut m a rather ineworable 
tumnuer, ‘Thave done nothing to-day’ (18th March: we 
lad bongbt bvoks tugethet, the day before, at Tem Hill's 
sale) ‘but cut the Sat, coking int > it with a delicious 
“luzimess in all manna of <iclightfal places, and pur poor 
‘Tom's hooks wwey  [}ad a letter 2rom Edinburgh this 
‘morning annonneing that Jefirey’s visit to London will 
he the week aficr pest; tiling me that he dives about 

Edmburyl declaring there has been “nothing 99 good 
‘ag Nell since Coulelia,” which he writes aleo 40 all 

auane of qrople , and informnnz me ot a desire in that 
‘rumentic town to piv me greeting and weloume, For 
‘this and cther reu-ons T am dixgesed tu make Seoland 
‘my -lestination is June rather tian Ireland Think, do 
‘think, mr entime ‘hoc are ton good weeks), whether you 
‘cunldn’t, by some efluil worthy of tho owner of the 
“+ igantic helmet, gu with xs. Think of such a fertu’ght 
‘—York, Curlis's, Berwick, your own Borders, Edinburgh, 
‘Reb Roys country, railroads, cutlidials, country inns, 
‘ Arthur’e-seat lochs, glens, aud Lome by sea. DO think 
‘of this, seriously, at leisure,’ Jt was very tempting, but 
net t2 be. 

Eanty in April Jeffrey cam, many frasts and enter~ 
tainments welcoming him, of which he yery sparingly 
partook ; and Lefure ho left, the visit to Scotland in June 
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was all duly arranged, to be initiated by the splendid 
welcome of a public dinner in Edinburgh, with Lord 
Jeffrey himself in the chair. Allan the painter had come 
up meanwhile, with increasing note of preparation ; and it 
was while we were all regretting Wilkie’s absence abroad, 
and Dickens with warrantable pride was saying how surely 
the great painter would have gone to this dinner, that 
the shock of his sudden death* came, and there was left 
but the sorrowful satisfaction of honouring his memory, 
There was one other change before the day. ‘I heard from 
‘Edinburgh this morning,’ he wrote on the 15th of June, 
‘Jeffrey is not well enough to take the chair, so Wilson 
‘does, 1 think under all circumstances of politics, 
‘acquaintance, and Edinburgh Review, that it's much 
* better as it is—Don't you?’ 

His first letter from Edinburgh, where he and Mra. 
Dickens had taken up quarters at the Royal-hotel on 
their arrival the previous night, is dated the 28rd of June, 
‘I have been this morning to the Parliament-house, and 
‘am now introduced (I hope) to everybody in Edinburgh. 
‘The hotel is perfectly besieged, and I have been forced 
“to take refuge in s sequestered apartment at the end of 
“a long passage, wherein I write this letter. They talk of 
‘300 at the dinner, We are very well off in point of 
‘rooms, having a handsome sitting-room, another next to 
‘it for Clock purposes, a spacious bed-room, and large 
‘dressing-room adjoining. The castle is in front of the 

* Dickens refused to belisve it at first. ‘My heart assures ms Wilkio 
‘liveth,’ he wrote. ‘Ho is the sort of man who will be yaar old when be dies’ 
—and owtainly one would have ssid po, 
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‘ windows, and the view noble. There was a supper ready 
‘last night which would have been a diner anywhere.’ 
Thia was his first practical experience of the honours his 
fame had won for him, and it found him as eager to 
receive a8 all were eager to give. Very interesting still, 
too, are those who took leading part in the celebration ; 
and, in his pleasant sketches of them, there are some 
once famous and familiar figures not so well known to the 
present generation. Here, among the first, are Wilson 
and Robertson. 

‘The renowned Peter Robertson is a large, portly, full- 
‘faced man with a merry eye, and a queer way of looking 
‘under his spectacles which is characteristic and pleasant. 
‘He seems a very warm-hearted earnest man too, and I 
‘felt quite at home with him forthwith Walking up and 
‘down the hall of the courts of law (which was full of 
‘ advocates, writers to the signet, clerks, and idlers) was a 
‘tall, burly, handsome man of eight and fifty, with a gait 
‘like O'Connell's, the Bluest eye you can imagine, and 
‘long hair—longer than mine—falling down in a wild way 
“ander the broad brim of his hat, He had on a surtout 
‘coat, a blue checked shirt; the collar standing up, and 
‘kept in its place with a wisp of black neckerchief; no 
‘waistcoat ; and a large pocket-handkerchief thrust into 
‘his breast, which was all broad and open. At his heels 
‘followed a wiry, sharp-eyed, shaggy devil of a terrier, 
‘dogging his steps as he went slashing up and down, now 
‘with one man beside him, now with another, and now 
‘quite alone, but always at a fast, rolling pace, with his 
‘head in the air, and his eyes as wide open as he could 
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‘get them I guessed it waa Wilson, and it waa A 
‘bright, clear-complexioned, mountain-looking fellow, he 
‘looks as though he had just come down from the High- 
‘lands, and had never in his life taken pen in hand, But 
‘he hag had an attack of paralysis in his right arm, 
‘within this month. He winced when I shook hands 
‘with him ; and once or twice when we were walking up 
‘and down, slipped as if he had stumbled on a piece of 
“orange-pecl, He is a great fellow to look at, and togalk 
‘to; and, if you could divest your mind of the actual 
* Scott, is just the figure you would put in his place,’ 

Nor have the most ordinary incidents of the visit any 
lack of interest for us now, in so far as they help to com- 
plete the picture of himself ‘Allan haa been squiring 
‘me about, all the morning. He and Fletcher have gone 
‘to a meeting of the dinnerstewards, and I take the 
‘opportunity of writing to you. They dine with us to- 
‘day, and we are going to-night to the theatre, M'Isn 
‘is playing there. I mean to leave a card for him 
‘before evening. We are engaged for every day of our 
“stay, already ; but the people I have seen are so very 
‘hearty and warm in their manner that much of the 
‘horrors of lionization gives way before it I am glad to 
‘find that they propose giving me for a toast on Friday 
‘the Memory of Wilkie. I should have liked it better 
‘than anything, if I could have made my choice, Com- 
“muniecate all particulars to Mac, I would to God you 
‘were both here. Do dine together at the Gray’s-inn on 
«Friday, and think of me. If I don’t drink my first glass 
‘of wine to you, may my pistols miss fire, and my mare 
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‘slip her shoulder. All sorta of regard from Kate, She 
‘hag gone with Miss Allan to see the house she was born 
‘in, &o. Write me soon, and long, &.’ 

His next letter was written the morning after the 
dinner, on Saturday the 26th June, ‘The great event is 


‘over; and being gone, I am a man again. It was the 


most brilliant affair you can conceive; the completest 
“success possible, from first to last, The room was 
‘cragumed, and more than seventy applicants for tickets 
“were of necessity refused yesterday. Wilson was ill, but 
* plucked up like @ lion, and spoke famously.* I send you 


* The speeches generally were good, but the descriptions in the text by him- 
self will here be thought sufficient, One or two sentences ought however to 
‘be given to show the tone of Wilson's praise, and I will only preface them by 
the remark that Dickens's acknowledgments, as well as his tribute to Wilkie, 
were oxpreased with great felicity ; and that Peter Robertson seems to have 
‘thrown the company into convulsions of laughter by his imitation of Dominio 
Sampson's Pzo-pr-er-ovg, in s supposed interview between that worthy school- 
master and Mr, Squeers of Dothsboya, I now quote from Professor Wileon’s 


‘Our friend hes mingled in the common walks of life; he has made himself 
‘familiar with the lower orders of society, He has not been deterred by the 
“ampect of vice and wickedness, and misery and guilt, from seeking a spirit af 
“good in things evil, but has endeavoured by the might of geniva to tranmmute 
‘what was base into what is precious as the beaten gold .. . . But I shall be 
“betzayed, 4f I go on much longer—which it would be improper for me to do 
‘into something like a critical delineation of the genius of our illustrious 
“quent. I shall not attempt that; but I cannot but express in a fow ineffec- 
“tual wards, the delight which every human boscm feels in the henign spirit 
‘which pervades all his crentions, How kind and good « man ho is, I need 
‘not aay; nor what strength of genius he has acquired by thst profound sym- 
«pathy with his fellow-creatures, whether in prosperity and happiness, or over- 
‘whelmed with unfortmnate cicoumstances, but who yet do not sink under their 
‘ nieeries, but trust to their own strength of endurance, to that principle cf 
‘teuth and honour and integrity which is no stzanger to the unoultirsted 
“bosam, and which is found in tho lowest abodes in as great strength as in tho 
“halls of nobles and the palaces of kings, Mr. Dickens is aleo a natiriat He 
‘matirizes human life, but he does not mtirise it to degrade it, Ho does not 
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‘a paper herewith, but the report is dismal in the extreme. 
‘They say there will be a better one—I don’t know where 
‘or when, Should there be, I will send it to you. I think 
‘(ahem!) that I spoke rather well. It was an excellent room, 
‘and both the subjects (Wilson and Scottish Literature, 
‘and the Memory of Wilkie) were good te go upon. There 
‘were nearly two hundred ladies present, The place is so 
‘ contrived that the cross table is raised enormously; much 
‘above the heads of people sitting below: and the effect 
‘on first coming in (on me, I mean) was rather tremendous, 
‘I was quite self-possessed however, and, notwithstanding 
‘the enthoosemoosy, which was very startling, as cool as a 
‘cucumber, I wish to God you had been there, as it is 
‘impossible for the “ distinguished guest” to describe the 
‘scene. It beat all natur’.... 

Here was the close of his letter. ‘I have been expect- 
‘ing every day to hear from you, and not hearing mean 
‘to make this the briefest epistle possible, We start 
‘next Sunday (that’s to-morrow week). We are going 
‘wish to pull down what is high into the neighbourhood of what is low. He 
“ doea not poek to represent all virtue as a hollow thing, in which no confidence 
‘can be placed. He sstirizes only the selfish, ond the hard-bearted, and the 


‘cruel Our distinguished guest may not have given us, as yet, » fall and 
‘ complete delineation of the female character. But this he has done : he has 
“not endeavourpd to represent women as charming merely by the aid of ac- 
“compliskiments, however elegant and graceful. He has not depicted those 
+ accomplishments as their ewentials, but has spoken of them rather es always 
‘inspired by « love of domesticity, by fidelity, by purity, by innocence, by 
“charity, and by hope, which makes them discharge, under the most difficult 
“circumstances, their dutien; and which brings over their path in this world. 
‘some glimpees of the light of hesven, Mr. Dickens may be assured that there 
‘ig felt for him all over Scotland a sentiment of kindness, affection, admiration, 
‘and love; and I know for certain that the knowledge af these sentiments 
‘suant make hizp happy.’ 
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‘out to Jeffrey's to-day (he is very unwell), and return 
“here to-morrow evening. If I don’t find a letter from 


‘* you when I come back, expect no Lights and Shadows 


‘of Scottish Life from your indignant correspondent, 
‘Murray the manager made very excellent, tasteful, and 
‘gentlemanly mention of Macready, about whom Wilson 
‘had been asking me divers questions during dinner.’ 
‘A hundred thanks for your letter,’ he writes four days 
later, ‘I read it this morning with the greatest pleasure 
“and delight, and answer it with ditto, ditto. Where shall 
‘I begin—about my darlings? I am delighted with 
‘Charley's precocity. He takes arter his father, he does, 
‘God bless them, you can’t imagine (you! how can you!) 
‘how much I long to see them. It makes me quite 
‘sorrowful to think of them. . . . Yesterday, sir, the lord 
* provost, council, and magistrates voted me by acclamation 
‘the freedom of the city, in testimony (I quote the letter 
«just received from “James Forrest, lord provost”) “of the 
«sense entertained by them of your distinguished abilities 
*®as an author.” I acknowledged this morning in appro- 
* priate terms the honour they bad done me, and through 
*me the pursuit to which I was devoted. It is handsome, 
‘is it not 1’ 

The parchment scroll of the city-freedom, recording the 
grounds on which it was voted, hung framed in his 
study to the last, and was one of his valued possessions, 
Answering some question of mine he told me further as 
to the speakers, and gave some amusing glimpses of the 
party-spirit which still at that time ran high in the capital 
of the north. 
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‘The men who spoke at the dinner were all the most 
‘rismg men here, and chiefly at the Bar. They were all, 
‘alternately, whigs and tories; with some few radicals, 
‘such as Gordon, who gave the memory of Burns, He is 
‘ Wilson's son-in-law and the lord advocate’s nephew—a 
‘very masterly speaker indeed, who ought to become a 
‘distinguished man. Nenves, who gave the other poets, 
‘a, little too lawyer-like for my taste, is a great gun in the 
‘courts. Mr. Primrose is Lord Bosebery’s son, Adam 
‘Black, the publisher as you know. Dr, Alison, a very 
‘popular friend of the poor, Robertson you know. Allan 
‘you know. Colquhoun is an advocate. All these men 
‘were selected for the toasts as being crack speakers, 
‘known men, and opposed to each other very strongly in 
‘politica, For this reason, the professors and so forth who 


‘sat upon the platform about me made no speeches and = 


‘had none assigned them. I felt it was very remarkable 
‘to see such a number of grey-headed men gathered 
‘about my brown flowing locks; and it struck most of 
‘those who were present very forcibly. The judges, aoli- 
‘ citor-general, lord-advocate, and so forth, were all here to 
‘call, the day after our arrival. The judges never go to 
‘public dinners in Scotland. Lord Meadowbank alone 
“broke through the custom, and none of his successors 
‘have imitated him. It will give you a good notion of 
‘party to hear that the solicitor-general and lord- 
‘advocate refused to go, though they had previously 
‘engaged, wnless the croupier or the chairman were a 
‘whig. Both (Wilson and Robertson) were tories, simply 
‘because, Jeffrey excepted, no whig could be found who 
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‘was adapted to the office. The solicitor laid strict in- 
‘junctions on Napier not to go if a whig were not in office, 
‘No whig was, and he stayed away. I think this is good ? 
‘—bearing in mind that all the old whigs of Edinburgh 
‘were cracking their throata in the room. They give out 
‘that they were ill, and the lord-advocate did actually lie 
*in bed all the afternoon ; but this is the real truth, and 
‘one of the judges told it me with great glee, It seems 
‘they couldn’t quite trust Wilson or Robertson, as they 
‘thought ; and feared some tory demonstration. Nothing 
‘ of the kind took place ; and ever since, these men have 
‘been the loudest in their praises of the whole affair,’ 

The close of his letter telis us all his engagements, and 
completes his grateful picture of the hearty Scottish wel- 
come given him. It bas also some personal touchea that 
may be thought worth preserving, ‘A threat reached me 
‘last night (they have been hammering at it in their 
* papers, it seems, for eome time) of a dinner at Glasgow. 
‘But I hope, having circulated false rumours of my move- 
‘ menta, to get away before they send to me; and only to 
‘stop there on my way home, to change horses and send 
‘to the post-office... . You will like to know how we 
‘have been living. Here’s a list of engagements, past and 
‘present, Wednesday, we dined at home, and went incog. 
‘to the theatre at night, to Murray's box: the pieces 
‘admirably done, and Man in the Two Drovere quite 
* wonderful, and most affecting. Thursday, to Lord Mur- 
‘ray's; dinner and evening party. Friday, the dinner. 
‘Saturday, to Jeffrey's, a beantiful place about three miles 
‘off’ (Craig-erook, which at Lord Jeffrey's invitation I 
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afterwards visited with him), ‘stop there all night, dine 
‘on Sunday, and home at eleven, Monday, dine at Dr. 
‘ Alison’s, four miles off. ‘Tuesday, dinner and evening 
‘party at Allan’s. Wednesday, breakfast with Napier, 
‘dine with Blackwoods seven miles off, evening party at 
‘the treasurer’s of the town-council, supper with all the 
‘artists (1). Thursday, Innch at the solicitor-general’s, 
‘dine at Lord Gillies’s, evening party at Joseph Gordon's, 
‘one of Brougham’s earliest supporters. Friday, dinner 
‘and evening party at Robertson’s Saturday, dine again 
‘at Jeffrey's; back to the theatre, at half-past nine to the 
‘moment, for public appearance ;* places all let, &e, do, &o. 
‘Sunday, off at seven o'clock in the morning to Stirling, 
‘and then to Callender, a stage further. Next day, to 
‘Loch-earn, and pull up there for three days, to rest and 
‘work, The moral of all this is, that there is no place 
‘like home; and that I thank God most heartily for 
‘having given me a quiet spirit, and » heart that won’t 
‘hold many people. I sigh for Devonshire-terrace and 
‘Broadstairs, for battledore and shuttlecock; I want to 
‘dine in a blouse with you and Mac; and J feel Topping’s 
‘morits more acutely than I have ever done in my 
‘life. On Sunday evening the 17th of July I shall 
‘revisit my household gods, please heaven. I wish the 
‘day were here, For God’s sake be in waiting. I wish 
‘you and Mac would dine in Devonshire-terrace that 


* On this osoation, ay he told me afterwards, the orvhesizs did s double 
ntroke of business, mush to the amazement of himself sud his friends, by im- 
provising at his entrance Charley ie my Darling, amid tumuliuous shouts of 
alight, 
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‘day with Fred. He has the key of the cellar. Do. 
“We shall be at Inverary in the Highlands on Tuesday 
‘week, getting to it through the pass of Glencoe, of which 
‘you may have heard! On Thursday following we shall 
‘be at Glasgow, where [ shall hope to receive your last 
‘letter before we meet, At Inverary, too, I shall make 
‘sure of finding at least one, at the post-office. .. . Little 
‘Allan is trying hard for the post of queen’s limner for 
‘Scotland, vacant by poor Wilkie’s death. Every one is 
“in his favor but —— who is jobbing for some one else. 
‘Appoint him, will you, and I'll give up the premier-uhip, 
‘—How I breakfasted to-day in the house where Scott 
‘lived seven and twenty years; how J have made solemn 
* pledges to write about missing children in the Edinburgh 
‘ Review, and will do my best to keep them; how I 
‘have declined to be brought in, free gratis for nothing and 
* qualified to boot, for a Scotch county that’s going a-beg- 
* ging, lest I should be thought to have dined on Friday 
‘under false pretences ; these, with other marvels, shall be 
‘yours anon. . . . I must leave off aharp, to get dressed 
‘and off upon the seven miles dinner trip. Kate's affec- 
‘tionate regards.) My hearty loves to Mac and Grim.’ 


. Grim was another great artist having the eame beginning 


to his name, whose tragic studies had suggosted an epithet 
quite inappliceble to any of his personal qualities. 

The narrative of the trip to the Highlands must have 
a chapter to itself and its incidents of adventure and 
comedy. The latter chiefly were due to the guide who 
accompanied him, 8 qnasi-highlander himself, named a 
few pages back as Mr. Kindheart, whose real name was 
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Mr, Angus Fletcher, and to whom it hardly needs that 
I should give other mention than will be supplied by such 
future notices of him as my friend’s letters may contain. 
He had a wayward kind of talent, which he could never 
concentrate on a settled pursuit; and though at the time 
we knew him first he had taken up the profession of a 
sculptor, he abandoned it soon afterwards. His mother, a 
woman distinguished by many remarkable qualities, lived 
pow in the English lake-country; and it was no fault of 
hers that this home was no longer her son’a, But what 
mainly had closed it to him was undoubtedly not lesa the 
secret of such liking for him as Dickens had. Fletcher's 
eccentricities and absurditics, often divided by the thinnest 
partition from the most foolish extravagance, but occa- 
sionally clever, and always the genuine though whimsical 
outgrowth of the life he led, had a curious sort of charm 
for Dickens, He enjoyed the oddity and humour; 
tolerated all the rest; and to none more freely than to 
Kindheart during the next fow years, both in Italy and 
in England, opened his house and hospitality, The close 
of the poor fellow’s life, alaa! was in only too sad agree- 
ment with all the previous course of it; but this will 
have mention hereafter. He is waiting now to introduce 
Dickens to,the Highlands, 
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From Loch-earn-head Dickens wrote on Monday the 
5th of July, having reached it, ‘wet through,’ at four that 


- — afternoon, ‘Having had a great deal to do in a crowded 


Afeight, 


‘house on Saturday night at the theatre, we left Edin- 
“burgh yesterday morning at half past seven, and travelled, 
‘with Fletcher for our guide, to a place called Stewart’s- 
‘hotel, nine miles further than Callender. We had 
‘neglected to order rooms, and were obliged to make a 
‘aitting-room of our own bed-chember; in which my 
‘genius for stowing furniture away wus of the very greatest 
‘service, Fletcher slept in a kennel with three panes of 
‘glass in it, which formed part and parcel of a window; 
‘the other three panes whereof belonged to a man who 
‘slept on the other aide of the partition. He told me this 
‘morning that he had had a nightmare all night, and had 
‘screamed horribly, he knew. The stranger, as you may 
* suppose, hired a gig and went off at full gallop with the 
‘first glimpse of daylight.* Being very tired (for we had 


© Poor good Mr. Fletcher had, among his other pecoliarition, a habit of 
venting any particular emotion in a wilivens of exy that went beyond oven she 
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‘not had more than three hours’ sleep on the previous a ose 


‘night) we ley till ten this morning; and at half past 
‘eleven went through the Trossachs to Loch-katrine, 
‘where I walked from the hotel after tea last night. It is 
‘impossible to say what a glorious scene it was, It rained 
‘aa it never does rain anywhere but here. We conveyed 
‘Kate up a rocky pass to go and see the island of the 
“Lady of the Lake, but she gave in after the first five 
* minutes, and we left her, very picturesque and uncomfort- 
‘able, with Tom’ (the servant they had brought with 
them from Devonshire-terrace) ‘ holding an umbrella over 
ther head, while we climbed on. When we came back, 
‘she had gone into the carriage. We were wet through 
“to the skin, and came on in that state four and twenty 
‘milea Fletcher is very good natured, and of extraor- 
‘dinary use in these outlandish parts. His habit of going 
‘into kitchens and bara, disconcerting at Broadstairs, is 


descriptive power of his fiiend, who referred to it frequently in his Broad- 
tate letters, Hare is an instance {20th Sept. 1840) ‘Mrs, being in the 
‘next machine the other day heard him how! like a wolf (as he does) when he 
“Sant touched the cold water. Iam glad to have my former story In that 
‘respect confirmed. There fs no sound on earth like it, In the infernal 
‘regions there may be, but eleewhere there in uo compound addition af wild 
“beasts that could produce ite like for their totel The description of the 
wolves in Robinson Crusoe ia the nearest thing; but it's fecble—very fostile 
‘in comparison.’ Of the generally amiable sido to all hin eccentricities T 
am tempted to give an illustration fram the same letter. ‘An slarming report 
“being brought to me the other day that he wns preaching, I betook myself to 
“tha spot end found he was reading Wordsworth to « family on the terrace, 
‘outaide the houro, in the open air and publlo way. ‘The whole town were 
‘out, When he had given them # taste of Wordsworth, he sent Lome for 
Mra, Norton's book, snd entortained them with selections from thet, He 
“concluded with an imitation of Mrs. Homans reading her own postry, which 
“he performed with s porket-bandkershiof over his head to imitete ber veil 
«all this in publis, before everybody,” 
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there of great service, Not expecting us till six, they 
‘hadn't lighted our fires when we arrived here; and if you 
“had seen him (with whom the responsibility of the 
‘omission rested) running in and out of the sitting-room 
‘and the two bed-rooms with a great pair of bellows, with 
‘which he distractedly blew each of the fires out in tum, 
‘you would have died of laughing. He had on his head a 
‘great highland cap, on his back a white coat, and cut such 
‘a figure es even the inimitable can’t depicter.., 

‘The Inne, inside and out, are the queerest places 
‘imaginable. From the road, this one, at Loch-earm- 
head, ‘looks like » white wall, with windows in it by 
‘mistake, We have a good sitting-room though, on the 
‘first floor: as large (but not as lofty) as my atudy. The 
“bedrooms are of that size which renders it impossible for 
“you to move, after you have taken your boots off, without 
‘chipping pieces out of your legs. There isn’t a basin in 
‘the Highlands which will hold my face; not a drawer 
‘which will open after you have put your clothes in it; 
‘not a water-bottle capacious enough to wet your tooth- 
‘brush, The huts are wretched and miserable beyond all 
‘description, The food (for those who can pay for it) 
*“not bad,” as M would gay: oatcake, mutton, hotch 
‘potch, trout from the loch, small beer bottled, marmalade, 
‘and. whiskey. Of the last named article I have taken 
‘about a pint to-day. The weather is what they call “soft.” 
«which means thet the sky is a vast water-spout that 
‘never leaves off emptying itself; and the liquor has no 
‘more effect than water...... Iam going to work to- 
“morrow, and hope before leaving here to write you again. 
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*The elections have been sad work indeed. That they Tan Boon 


‘should return Sibthorp and reject Bulwer, is, by Heaven, 
‘a national disgrace, .., I don’t wonder the devil flew over 
‘Lincoln, The people were far too addle-headed, even for 
‘him. ....I don’t bore you with accounts of Ben this and 
‘that, and Lochs of all sorts of names, but this is a 
‘wonderful region, The way the mists were stalking 
‘about to-day, and the clouds lying down upon the hills ; 
‘the deep glens, the high rocks, the rushing waterfalls, and 
‘the roaring rivers down in deep gulfs below; were all 
‘stupendous, This house is wedged round by great heights 
‘that are lost in the clouds; and the loch, twelve miles long, 
‘stretches out its dreary length before the windows, In 
‘my next, I shall soar to the sublime, perhaps; in this 
‘bere present writing I confine myself to the ridiculous. 
‘Bat I am always, &c. &c. 

His next letter bore the date of ‘ Ballechelish, Friday 
‘evening, ninth July, 1841, half past nine, Paw.’ and 
described what we had often longed to see together, the 
Pass of Glencoe... . ‘I can’t go to bed without writing to 
‘you from here, though the post will not leave this place 
‘until we have left it, and arrived at another. On looking 
‘over the route which Lord Murray made out for me, I 
“found he had put down Thursday next for Abbotsford 
sand Dryburgh-abbey, and a journey of seventy miles 
“besides! Therefore, and aa I was happily able to steal 
‘a march upon myself at Loch-earn-head, and to finish 
‘in two days what I thought would take me three, we 
‘shall leave here to-morrow morning; and, by being a 
‘day earlier than we intended at all the places petwors! 
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‘this and Melrose (which we propose to reach by 
«Wednesday night), we shall have a whole day for Scott’s 
‘house and tomb, and still be at York on Saturday 
‘evening, and home, God willing, on Sunday... . Woe 
‘left Loch-earn-head last night, and went to a place called 
‘ Killin, eight miles from it, where we slept, I walked 
‘some six miles with Fletcher after we got there, to eee a 
‘waterfall: and truly it was a magnificent sight, foaming 
‘and crashing down three great steeps of riven rock; 
‘leaping over the first as far off as you could carry your 
‘eye, and rumbling and foaming down into a dizzy pool 
‘below you, with a deafening roar, To-day we have had a 
‘journey of between 50 and 60 miles, through the bleakest 
‘and most desolate part of Scotland, where the hill-tops 
‘are still covered with great patches of snow, and the road 
‘winds over steep mountain passes, and on the brink of 
‘deep brooks and precipices. The cold all day has been 
“intense, and the rain sometimes most violent, It has 
“been impossible to keep warm, by any means; even 
‘ whiskey failed ; the wind was too piercing even for that. 
* One stageof ten miles, overa place called the Black-mount, 
‘took us two hours and a half to do; and when we came 
‘to a lone public called the King’s-house, at the entrance 
‘to Glencoe—this was about three o’clock—we were well 
‘nigh frozen, We got a fire directly, and in twenty 
‘minutes they served us up some famous kippered salmon, 
‘broiled; a broiled fowl; hot“mutton ham and poached 
‘eggs; pancakes; oatcake; wheaten bread; butter; 
‘bottled porter ; bot water, amp sugar, and whiskey; of 
‘which we made & very hearty meal, All the way, the 
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‘road had been among moors and mountsins with huge an Hex 


‘masses of rock, which fell down God knows where, 
‘gprinkling the ground in every direction, and giving it 
‘the aspect of the burial place of a race of gianta, Now 
‘and then we passed a hut or two, with neither window nor 
‘chimney, and the amoke of the peat fire rolling out at the 
‘door. But there were not six of these dwellings in a 
‘dozen miles ; and anything so bleak and wild, and mighty 
‘in its loneliness, as the whole country, it is impossible 
‘to conceive. Glencoe itself is perfectly terrible, The 
‘pass is an awful place, It is shut in on each side by 
‘enormous rocks from which great torrents come rushing 
‘down in all directions, In amongst these rocks on one 
‘side of the pass (the left as we came) there are scores of 
‘glons, high up, which form such haunts as you might 
‘imagine yourself wandering in, in the very height and 
‘madness of a fever. They will live in my dreams for 
‘yeara—I was going to say as long as I live, and I 
‘seriously think so, The very recollection of them makes 
‘me shudder, . . Well, I will not bore you with my impres- 
‘sions of these tremendous wilds, but they really are 
‘fearful in their grandeur and amazing solitude. Wales 
‘ig a mere toy compared with them.’ 

The further mention of his guide's whimsical waya may 
stand, for it cannot now be the possible occasion of pain or 
annoyanes, or of anything but very innocent laughter. 


tsa. 


0. D. 
to 
LF 





We are now in a bare white house on the banks of Loh 


‘Loch-leven, but in a comfortably furnished room on 


‘the top of the house—that iz, on the first floor—* 


‘with the rain pattering against the window aa though 
za 
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‘it were December, the wind howling dismally, a cold 
‘damp mist on everything without, a blazing fire with 
‘halfway up the chimney, and a most infernal Piper 
‘practising under the window for s competition of pipera 
‘which is to come off shortly. . . . The store of anecdotes 
‘of Fletcher with which we shall return, will last a long 
‘time, It seems that the F's are an extensive clan, 
‘and that his father was highlander, Accordingly, 
‘wherever he goes, he finds out some cotter or small 
‘farmer who is bis cousin. I wish you could see him 
‘walking into his cousins’ curds and cream, and into their 
‘dairies generally! Yesterday morning between eight and 
‘nine, I was sitting writing at the open window, when the 
‘postman came to the inn (which at Loch-earn-head is 
‘the post office) for the letters. He is going away, when 


- ‘Fletcher, who has been writing somewhere below stairs, 


‘rushes out, and cries “Hallos there! Js that the Post?” 
**Yes!” somebody answers, “Call him back!” says 
‘Fletcher: “Just sit down till I've done, and don't go 
«quay till I tell you.”—Fancy! The General Post, with 
“the letters of forty villages in a leathern bag! . 

* morrow at Oban. Sunday at Inverary. Monday at Tarbet. 
‘Tuesday at Glasgow (and that night at Hamilton). 
‘Wednesday at Melrose. Thursday at Ditto. Friday I 
‘don’t know where, Saturday at York. Sunday—how 
‘glad I shall be to shake hands with you. My love 
‘to Mao. I thought he'd have written once. Ditto to 
‘Macready, I had avery nice and welcome letter from 
‘him, and a most hearty one from Eiliotson. ... PS. Half 
‘asleep. So, excuse drowsiness of matter and composition. 
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. PPS They speak Gaelic here, of course, and 
‘many of the common people understand very little 
‘English, Since I wrote this letter, I rang the girl 
‘upstairg, and gave elaborate directions (you know my 
‘way) for a pint of sherry to be made into boiling negus ; 
‘mentioning all the ingredients one by one, and particularly 
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‘nutmeg. When I had quite Gnished, seeing her obvionsly The maid 


‘bewildered, I said, with great gravity, “Now you know 
“what you're going to order?” “Oh yea, Sure.” “What?” 
=e pause—‘ Just”—another pause—“Just plenty of 

«mutberge 1"? 

The impression made upon him by the Pass of Glencoe 
was not overstated in this letter. Lt continued with bin 
as he there expresses it; and, as we shall see hereafter, 
even whete he expected to find Nature in her most 
desolate grandeur on the dreary waste of an American 
prairie, his imagination went back with a higher satisfao- 
tion to Glencoe. But his experience of it is not yet com- 
pletely told. The sequel was in a letter of two days 
later date from ‘Dalmally, Sunday, July the eleventh, 
1841! 

‘As there was no place of this name in our route, you 
‘will be surprised to see it at the head of this present 
‘writing, But our being here is a part of such moving 
‘accidents by flood and field as will astonish you. If you 
‘ghould happen to have your hat on, take it off, that your 
‘hair may stand on end without any interruption. To 
‘get from Ballyhoolish (as I am obliged to spell it when 
* Fletcher is not in the way; and he is out at this moment) 
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"to Oban, it is necessary to cross -two ferries, one of which’ 
‘is an arm of the sea, eight or ten miles broad. Into this 
‘ferry-boat, passengers, carriages, horses, and all, get bodily, 
‘and are got across by hook or by crook if the weather be 
‘reasonably fine, Yesterday morning, however, it blew 
‘such a strong gale that the landlord of the inn, where we 
‘had paid for horses all the way to Oban (thirty miles), 
‘honestly came upstairs just as we were starting, with the 
‘money in his hand, and told us it would be impossible to 
‘crosa. There was nothing to be done but to come back 
‘five and thirty miles, through Glencoe and Inverouran, 
‘to a placa called Tyndrum, whence a road twelve miles 
‘long crosses to Dalmally, which is sixteen miles from 
‘Inverary. Accordingly we turned back, and in a great 
‘storm of wind and rain began to retrace the dreary road 
‘we had come the day before. .. I was not at all ill pleased 
‘to have to come again through that awful Glencoe. If 
‘it bad been tremendous on the previous day, yesterday 
‘it was perfectly horrific, It hed rained all night, and 
‘ wag raining then, as it only does in these parts, Through 
‘the whole glen, which is ten miles long, torrenta were 
‘boiling and foaming, and sending up in every direction 
‘spray like the smoke of great fires, They were rushing 
‘down every hill and mountain side, and tearing like 
‘devils across the path, and down into the depths of the 
‘rocks. Some of the hills looked as if they were full of 
‘silver, and bad cracked in a hundred places. Othars 
‘aa if they were frightened, and had broken out into a 
‘deadly sweat, In others there was no compromise or 
‘division of streams, but one great torrent came roating 
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‘down with a deafening noise, and a rushing of water that 
‘was quite appalling. Such a epaet, in short (that’s the 
‘country word), has not been known for many years, and 
‘the sights and sounds were beyond description. The post- 
“boy was not at all at his ease, and the horses were very 
‘much frightened (as well they might bo) by the perpetual 
‘raging and roaring; one of them started as we came 
‘down a steep place, and we were within that much (——) 
‘of tumbling over a precipice; just then, too, the drag 
‘broke, and we were obliged to go on as we best could, 
‘without it: getting out every now and then, and hanging 
‘on at the back of the carriage to prevent its rolling down 
‘too fast, and going Heaven knows where. Well, in this 
‘pleasant state of things we came to King’s-house again, 
‘having been four hours doing the sixteen miles The 
‘ramble where Tom sat was by this time so full of water, 
‘that he was obliged to borrow a gimlet, and bore holes in 
‘the bottom to let it run out. The horses that were to 
‘take us on, were out upon the hills, somewhere within 
ten miles round; and three or four bare-legged fellows 
‘went out to look for ‘em, while we sat by the fire and 
‘tried to dry ourselves, At lust we got off again (without 
‘the drag and with a broken spring, no smith living 
‘within ten miles), and went limping on to Inverouran, 
«In the first three miles wa were in a ditch and out again, 
‘and lost a horse’s shoe, All this time it never once left 
‘off raining; and was very windy, very cold, very misty, and 
“moat intensely dismal. So we crossed the Black-mount, 
‘and came to a place we had passed the day before, where 
‘a rapid river runs over 8 bed of broken rock. Now, this 
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‘river, sir, had a bridge last winter, but the bridge broke 
“down when the thaw came, and has never since been 
“mended ; 0 travellers cross upon a little platform, made 
‘of rough deal planks stretching from rock to rock ; and 
‘carviages and horses ford the water, at a certain point, 
‘As the platform is the reverse of steady (we had proved this 
‘the day before), is very slippery, and affords anything but 
‘a pleasant footing, having only a trembling little rail on 
‘one side, and on the other nothing between it and the 
‘foaming stream, Kate decided to remain in the carriage, 
‘and trust herself to the wheels rather than to her feet. 
‘Fletcher and I had got out, and it woa going away, when 
*T advised her, as I had done several times before, to come 
‘with us; for I saw that the water waa very high, the 
‘current being greatly swollen by the rain, and that the 
*post-boy had been eyeing it in a very disconcerted manner 
‘for the last half hour. This decided her to come out; 
‘and Fletcher, she, Tom, and I, began to cross, while the 
‘carriage went about a quarter of a mile down the bank, 
‘in search of a shallow place, The platform shook so much 
‘that we could only come across two at a time, and then 
‘it felt as if it were hung on springs, Aa to the wind and 
‘rain !, . . well, put into one gust all the wind and rain you 
‘ever saw and heard, and you'll have some faint notion of 
‘itl When we got safely to the opposite bank, there came 
‘riding up a wild highlander, in a great plaid, whom we 
‘recognized as the landlord of the inn, and who without 
‘taking the least notice of us, went dashing on,—with the 
‘plaid he was wrapped in, streaming in the wind,— 
‘sereeching in Gaelic to the post-boy on the opposite bank, 
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‘and making the most frantic gestures you ever saw, in 
‘which he was joined by some other wild man on foot, 
‘who had come across by a short cut, knee-deep in mire 
‘and water. As we began to see what this meant, we 
‘(that ia, Fletcher and I) scrambled on after them, while 
‘the boy, horses, and carriage were plunging in the water, 
‘which left only the horses’ heads and the boy's body 
‘visible, By the time we got up to them, the man on 
‘horseback and the men on foot were perfectly mad with 
‘pantomime ; for as to any of their shouts being heard by 
‘the boy, the water made auch a great noise that they 
‘might as well have been dumb, It made me quite sick 
‘to think how I should have felt if Kate had been inside, 
‘The carriage went round ond round like a great stone, 
‘the boy was as pale as death, the horses were struggling 
‘and plashing and snorting like sea-animals, and we were 
‘all roaring to the driver to throw himself off and let 
‘them and the coach go to the devil, when suddenly it 
‘came all right (having got into shallow water), and, all 
‘tumbling end dripping and jogging from side to side, 
‘climbed up to the dry land. I assure you we looked 
‘rather queer, as we wiped our faces and stared at each 
‘other in a little cluster round about it. It seemed that 
‘the man on horseback had been looking at us through a 
‘telescope as we came to the track, and knowing that the 
‘place was very dangerous, and seeing that we meant to 
‘bring the carriage, had come on at a great gallop to show 
‘the driver the only place where he could cross, By the 
‘time he came up, the man had taken the water at 6 
‘ wrong place, and in » word was as nearly drowned (with 
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Tax Hren- ‘carriage, horses, luggage, and all) as ever man was 
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“Was this @ good adventure t 
*We all went on to the imm—the wild man 

‘on first, to get a fire lighted—and there we dined on* 
‘eggs and bacon, oat-cake, and whiskey; and changed 
‘and dried ourselves, The place was 8 mere knot of 
“little outhouses, and in one of these there were fifty 
‘highlanders all drunk... . Some were drovers, some 
‘pipers, and some workmen engaged to build a hunting- 
‘lodge for Lord Breadalbane hard by, who had been 
‘driven in by stress of weather. One was a paper-hanger. 
‘He had come out three days bofore to paper the inn’s 
‘Dest room, a chamber almost large enough to keep a 
‘Newfoundland dog in; and, from the first half hour 
‘after his arrival to that moment, had been hopelessly 
‘and irreclaimably drunk. They were lying about in all 
‘directions: on furms, on the ground, about # loft over- 
‘head, round the turf-fire wrapped in plaids, on the 
‘tables, and under them, We paid our bill, thanked our 
‘host very heartily, gave some money to his children, 
‘and after an hour's rest came on again. At ten o'clock 
‘at night, we reached this place, and were overjoyed to 
«find quite an English inn, with good beds (those we have 
‘slept on, yet, have always been of straw), and every 
‘possible comfort, We breakfasted this morning at half 
‘past ten, and at three go on to Inverary to dinner. I 
‘believe the very rough part of the journey is over, and 
*T am really glad of it. Kate sends all kind of regarda. I 
‘shall hope to find a letter from you at Inverary when the 
“post reaches there, to-morrow. I wrote to Oban yesterday, 
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‘desiring the post-office keeper to send any he moight have ‘Tux Hix 

‘for us, over to that place. Love to Mac.’ 1841, 
mors letter, brief but overflowing at every word 

with his generous nature, must close the delightful series 

written from Scotland. It was dated from Inverary the 

day following his exciting adventure; promised me another 

from Melroae (which bas unfortunately not been kept with 

the rest); and enclosed the invitation to a public dinner 

at Glasgow, ‘I have returned for answer that I am on ap. 

‘my way home, on pressing business connected with my at 

‘ weekly publication, and can't stop. But I have offered to Dimer 

‘come down any day in September or October, and accept ole itd 

‘the honour then. Now, I shall come and return per mail ; 

‘and if this suite them, enter into a solemn league and 

‘cuvenant to come with me. Do. You must, I am sure 

‘you will... Till my next, and always afterwards, God 

‘bless you. I got your welcome letter this morning, and 

‘have read it a hundred times. What a pleasure it ia 

‘Kate's best regards, Iam dying for Sunday, and wouldn't Impatience 

‘atop now for twenty dinners of twenty thousand each, _— 


‘ olwags low ffet inte fru le 
JZ. 
«Will Lord John meet the parliament, or resign first?’ 


I agreed to sccompany him to Glaagew; but illness inter- 
cepted that celebration. 
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AGAIN AT BROADSTAIRS, 
‘1641, 


Soow after his return, at the opening of August, he 
went to Broadstairs ; and the direction in which that last 
question shows his thoughts to have been busy, was that 
to which he turned his first holiday leisura,, He sent me 
some rhymed equibs as his anonymous contribution to the 
fight the liberals were then making, against what was 
believed to be intended by the return to office of the 
tories; ignorant as we were how much wiser than his party 
the statesman then at the head of it was, or how greatly 
what we all most desired would be advanced by the very 
success that had been most disheartening. There will be no 
harm now in giving one of these pieces, which will sufi- 
ciently show the tone of all of them, and with what a 
hearty relish they were written. I doubt indeed if he ever 
enjoyed anything more than the power of thus taking part 
occasionally, unknown to outsiders, in the sharp conflict 
the press was waging at the time, ‘By Jove how radical 
‘I am getting!’ he wrote to me (18th August), ‘I 
‘wax stronger and stronger in the true principles every 
‘day. I don’t know whether it’s the sea, or no, but so it 
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‘is’ He would at times even talk, in moments of sudden Bros 
indignation at the political outlook, of carrying off him- "lai. 
aelf and his household gods, like Coriolanus, to a world 
elsewhere! ‘Thank God there is a Van Diemen’s-land. 
‘That's my comfort. Now, I wonder if I should make a Thooghta 
‘good settler! I wonder, if I went to a new colony with ae 
‘my head, hands, legs, and health, I should force myself 
‘to the top of the social milk-pot and live upon the 
‘cream! What do you think? Upon my word I believe 
‘T should.’ 

His political equiba during the tory interregnum com- 
prised some capital subjects for pietures after the manner 
of Peter Pindar; but that which I select has no touch of 
personal satire in it, and he would himself, for that reason, 
have least objected to its revival. Thus ran his new 
version of ‘The Fine Old English Gentleman, to be said 
‘or sung at all conservative dinners,’ 





Ti sing you a new ballad, and I'l warrant it first-rate, Squib by 
Of the days of that old gentleman who had that old eatate; aD. 
‘When they spent the public money at a bomntiful old rate 
On ev'ry mistress, pimp, and scamp, ab ev'ry noble gate, 

In the fine old English Tory times; 

Soon may they come again! 


‘Tha good old laws were gamished well with gibbete, whips, and chains, 
With fine old English penalties, and fine old English pains, 
‘With rebel heads and seas of blood once hot in rebel veins ; 
Por all these things were requisite to guard the rich old gains 
Of the fine old English Tory times; 
Boon may they come again! 


‘This brave old code, like Argus, hed a hundred watchfal eyes, 
And ev'ry English peasant had his good old English spies, 
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Broa. To teapt his starving disoontent with fine old Buglish lew, 
MIAIES; ‘Then call the good old Yeomanry to stop his peeviah orles, 





am, ‘In the fine old Hingllsh Tory times; 
The fi Boca t 
ait Bags may they come again’ 


tory tUnSe. The good old tmes for cutting throats that oried ont in thelr need, 
‘The good old times for hunting men who held thelx fathers’ creed, 
‘The good old times when William Pitt, as all good meu agreed, 
Carne down direct from Paradive at more than railroad speed... . « 
Oh the fine old Rnglish Tory times; 
‘When will they come again! 


In thowe rare days, the pres was scldam known to «nax] or bark, 
_..__ Bubsweetly sung of mon in pow's, like any tanetal lark ; 
Gault by Greve judges, too, to all their evil eds were in the dack 
And not a man in twenty sogre knew how to make his mark. 
Oh the fine old English Tory timen 
‘Soon may they came again!.... 


Bub Tolerance, though slow in flight, is stzong-wing’d in the main ; 
‘That night must come on these fins days, in course of time was plain; 
‘Tho pure old spirit struggled, but ite struggles were in vain; 
A nation’s gelp was on it, and it died in choaking pain, 
. ‘With the fine old English Tory days, 
All of the olden time, 


‘The bright old day now dawns again; the cry runs through the land, 
‘In England there shall be—dear breed! in Ireland—sword and brand! 
And poverty, and ignorance, shall swell the rich and grand, 
Bo, rally round the rulera with the gentle iron hand, 

Of the fine old English Tury daya; 

‘Hall to the coming time! 


Of matters in which he had been specially interested 
before he quitted London, one or two may properly be 
named. He had always sympathisad, almost as strongly 
as Archbishop Whately did, with Doctor Ellictaon’s 
meameric investigations; and, reinforced as these were 
in the present year by the displays of s Belgian youth 
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whom another friend, Mr. Chauncy Hare Townshend, iomnox: 
brought over to England, the subject, which to the last 
had an attraction for him, was for the time rather ardently 
followed up. The improvement during the last few years = 
in the London prisons waa another matter of eager and priscus. 
pleased enquiry with him ; and he took frequont means of 
stating what in this respect had been done, since even the 

date when his Sketches were written, by two moat efficient 

public officars at Clerkenwell and Tothill-fields, Mr. Ches- 

terton and Lieutenant Tracey, whom the course of these 
enquiries turned into private friends. His last letter to me 

before he quitted town sufficiently explains itself. ‘Slow 

“rises worth by poverty deprest’ was the thought in his 

mind at every part of his career, and he never for a 
moment was unmindful of the duty it imposed upon him. 

‘I subscribed for a couple of copies’ (S1st-July) ‘of this Book bya 
‘little book. I knew nothing of the man, but he wrote "=" 
‘me a very modest letter of two lines, some weeks ago. I 

‘have been much affected by the little biography at the 
‘beginning, and I thought you would like to share the 
‘emotion it had raised in me. I wish we ware all in Eden 
‘again—for the sake of these toiling creatures,’ 

In the middle of August (Monday 16th) Thad announce- Baoan 
ment that he was coming up for special purposes, ‘I sit 
‘down to write to you without an atom of news to | 
‘communicate, Yes I have—something that will surprise 

‘you, who are pent up in dark and dismal Lincoln’s- 
‘jun-fields. It is the brightest day you ever saw. The A dsy in 
‘sun is sparkling on the water so that I can hardly th. Penta 
“bear to look at it, The tide is in, and the fishing 
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‘boats are dancing like mad. Upon the grean-topped 
* cliff the corn is cut and piled in shocks; and thousands 


‘of butterflies are fluttering about, taking the bright 


‘little red flags at the mast-heads for flowers, and panting 
‘with delight accordingly. [Here the Inimitable, unable 
‘to resist the brilliancy ont of doors, breaketh off, 
‘rusheth to the machines, and plungeth into the sea. 
‘Returning, he proceedeth:] Jeffrey is, just as he was 
‘when he wrote the letter I sent you. No better, and no 
‘worse, I had a letter from Napier on Saturday, urging 
* the children’s-labour subject wpon me. But, as I hear from 
‘Southwood Smith that the report cannot be printed until 
‘the new parliament has sat at the least six weeks, it will 
“be impossible to produce it before the January number, 
*T shall be in town on Saturday morning and go straight 
‘to you, A letter has come from little Hall begging thet 
‘when I do come to town I will dine there, as they wish 
‘to talk about the new story. I have written to say that 
«I will do so on Saturday, and we will go together; but I 
‘shall be by no means good company... . I have more 
‘than half 9 mind to start a bookseller of my own, [ 
‘could; with good capital too, as you know; and ready 
*to spend it, @, Varden beware!’ 

Small causes of displeasure had been growing out of the 
Clock, and were almost unavoidably incident to the position 
in which he found himself respecting it. Its discontinuance 
had become necessary, the strain upon himself being too 
great without the help from others which experience had 
shown to be impracticable; but I thought be had not met 
the difficulty wisely by undertaking, which already he 
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had done, to begin a new story so early as the following Ban 
March. On his arrival therefore wo decided on another “teyt’ 
plan, with which we went armed that Saturday afternoon xo 
to his publishers ; and of which the result will be best “iste 
told by himself, He had returned to Broadstairs the 
following morning, and next day (Monday the 23rd of 
August) he wrote to me in very enthusiastic terms of the 

share I had taken in what he calls ‘the development on c. p. 
‘Saturday afternoon; when I thought Chapman very a, 
‘manly and sensible, Hall morally and physically feeble 
‘though perfectly well intentioned, and both the state- 

‘ment and reception of the project quite triumphant. 

‘Didn't you think so too?’ A fortnight later, Tuesday the Agreement 
7th of September, the agreement was signed in my signed 
chambers, and its terms were to the effect following. The r 
Olock was to cease with the close of Barnaby Rudge, the 
respective ownerships continuing as provided ; and the new 

work in twenty numbers, similar to thoselof Pickwick and 
Nickleby, was not to begin until after an interval of twelve 

months, in November 1842 During its publication ho 

was to receive £200 monthly, to be accounted as part or 

the expenses; for all which, and all risks incident, the 
publishers made themselves responsible, under conditions 

the same ‘as in the Clock agreament ; except that, out of Term. 
the profits of each number, they were to have only a 

fourth, three fourths going to him, and this arrangement. 

wos to hold good until the termination of six months from 

the completed book, when, upon payment to him of a 
fourth of the value of all existing stock, they were to have 

half the future interest. During the twelve months’ 
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interval before the book began, he was to be paid £150 
each month; but this was to be drawn from his three 
fourths of the profita, and in no way to interfere with the 
monthly payments of £200 while the publication was 
goingon.* Such was the ‘project,’ excepting only a provi- 
sion to be mentioned hereafter against the improbable 
event of the profits being inadequate to the repayment; 
and my only drawback from the satisfaction of my own 
share in it, arose from my fear of the use he was likely to 
make of the leisure it afforded him, 

That this fear was not illfounded appeared at the close 
of the next note I had from him, ‘There’s no news’ (18th 
September) ‘since my last. We are going to dine with 
‘ Rogers to-day, and with Lady Essex, who is also here. 
‘ Rogers is much pleased with Lord Ashley, who was offered 
“by Peel a post in the government, but resolutely refused 
‘to take office unless Peel pledged himself to factory 
‘improvement. Peel “hadn’t made up his mind”; and 
‘Lord Ashley was deaf to all other inducements, though 
‘they must have been very tempting. Much do I honour 
‘him forit, I am in an exquisitely lazy state, bathing, 
‘ walking, reading, lying in the cun, doing everything but 
‘working. This frame of mind is superinduced by the 
‘ prospect of rest, and the promising arrangementa which I 
‘owe to you. I am still haunted by visions of America, 
‘night and day. To miss this opportunity would be a 
‘sad thing. Kate cries diamally if I mention the subject. 
‘But, God willing, I think it must be managed somehow!’ 


© $31. was quite aghast last night (9th of September) at tho beilliancy of 
“the O. & EE arrangement: which is woath noting porbsps’” 


CHAPTER XYVIIL 


EVE OF THE VISIT TO AMERICA. 
1841, 


THE notion of America was in his mind, as we have Rroa- 
seen, when he first projected the Clock, and avery hearty “igi 
letter from Washington Irving about little Nell and the ————~ 
Curiosity Shop, expressing the delight with his writings Greetings 
and the yearnings to himself which had indeed been pouring {i 
in. upon him for some time from every part of the States, 
had very strongly revived it. He answered Irving with more 
than his own warmth: unable to thank him enough for his 
cordial and generous praise, or to tell him what lasting 
gratification it had given. ‘I wish I could find in your Reply to 
‘welcome letter, he added, ‘some hint of an intention to pal ‘Irving. 
‘visit England, I should love to go with you, as I have 
‘gone, God knows how often, into Little-britain, and East- 

‘cheap, and Green-arbour-court, and Westminster-abbey. 
*,.. It would gladden my heart to compare notes with you 
“about all those delightful places and people that I used to 
‘walk about and dream of in the day time, when a very 
‘small and not-over-particularly-taken-care-of boy.’ After 
interchange of these letters the subject was frequently 
revived ; upon his return from Scotland it began to take 
a2 
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Broun» shape as a thing that somehow or other, at no vory 
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distant date, must be; and at last, near the end of a 
letter filled with many unimportant things, the announce- 
ment, doubly underlined, came to me. 

The decision once taken, he was in his usual fever until 
its difficulties were disposed of. The objections to separation 
from the children led at first to the notion of taking them, 
but this was as quickly abandoned; and what remained to 
be overcome yielded readily to the kind offices of Macready, 
the offer of whose home to the little ones during the time 
of absence, though not accepted to the full extent, gave 
yet the assurance needed to quiet natural apprehensions. 
All this, including an arrangement for publication of such 
notes as might occur to him on the journey, took but a 
few days ; and I was reading in my chambers a letter he 
had written the previous day from Broadstairs, when a 
note from him reached me, written that morning in 
London, to tell me he was on his way to take share of my 
breakfast. He had come overland by Canterbury after 
posting his first letter; bad seen Macready the previous 
night ; and had completed some part of the arrangements. 
This mode of rapid procedure was characteristic of him 
at all similar times, and will appear in the few following 
extracts from his letters, 

‘Now’ (19th September) ‘to astonish you. After 
“balancing, considering, and weighing the matter in every 
‘point of view, I HAVE MADE UP MY MIND (wITH GoD's 
*LEAVE) TO GO TO AMERICA—AND TO START AS SOON 
‘aren CHRISTMAS AS IT WILL BE SAFE TO Go.’ Further 
information was promised immediately ; and a request 
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followed, characteristic as any ho could have added to his Tasih 


design-of travelling so far away, that we should visit once 
more together the scenes of his boyhood. ‘On the ninth 
‘of October we leave here. It’s a Saturday, If it should 
‘be fine dry weather, or anything like it, will you mect us 


Ten, 





‘at Rochester, and stop there two or three days to sec all bus 
she lions in the surrounding country? Think of this, scenes «t 


. . If you'll arrange to come, I'll have the carriage down, 
‘and Topping ; and, supposing news from Glasgow don’t 
‘interfere with us, which I fervently hope it will not, I 
‘will ensure that we have much enjoyment.’ 

Three days later than that which announced his 
tesolye, the subject was resumed. ‘I wrote to Chapman 
‘ond Hall asking them what they thought of it, and 
‘saying I meant to keep a note-book, and publish it for Pr 


‘half a guinea or thereabouts, on my return, They tied 


‘instantly sent the warmest possible reply, and said they 
‘had taken it for granted I would go, and had been 
‘speaking of it only the day before. Ihave begged them 
‘to make every enquiry about the fares, cabins, berths, 
‘and times of sailing; and I shall make a great effort to 
‘take Kate and the children. In that case 1 shall try to 
“Jet the house furnished, for six months (for I shall remain 
‘that time in America); and if I succeed, the rent will 
‘nearly pay the expenses out, and home. I have heard of 
‘family cabing at £100; and I think one of these is large 


‘enough to hold us all. A single fare, I think, is forty Arrangs- 
‘guineas. I fear I could not be happy if we had the forthe 
‘Atlantic between us; but leaving them in New York "7 


‘while I ran off a thousand miles or so, would be quite 
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‘another thing. If I can arrange all my plans before 
‘publishing the Clock address, I chall state therein that I 
‘am going: which will be no unimportant consideration, 
‘as affording the best possible reason for a long delay. 
‘How I am to get on without you for seven or eight 
‘months, I cannot, upon my soul, conceive. I dread to 
‘think of breaking up all our old happy habits, for a0 long 
‘a time, The advantages of going, however, appear by 
“steady looking-at so great, that I have come to persuade 
‘myself it is a matter of imperative necessity. Kate weeps 
«whenever it is spoken of. Washington Irving has gota 
“nasty low fever. I heard from him a day or two ago.’ 
His next letter was the unexpected arrival which came 
by hand from Devonshire-terrace, when I thought him still 
by the sea. ‘ This is to give you notice that I am coming 
‘to breakfast with you this morning on my way to Broad- 
‘stairs, I repeat it, sir—on my way to Broadstairs. For, 
‘directly I got Macready’s note yesterday I went to Can- 
‘terbury, and came on by day-coach for the express purpose 
‘ of talking with him; which I did between’11 and 12 last 
‘night in Clarence-terrace. The American preliminaries 
‘are necessarily startling, and, to a gentleman of my tem- 
‘perament, destroy rest, sleep, appetite, and work, unless 
‘ definitely arranged.* Macready has quite decided me in 
‘respect of time and eo forth. The instant I have wrung 
‘a reluctant consent from Kate, I shall take our joint 
‘passage in the mail-packet for next January. I never 
‘loved my friends 20 well as now.’ We had all dis- 
countenanced his first thought of taking the children; 


* fee ante, p. 102. 
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and, upon this and other points, the experience of our 
friend who had himself travelled over the States waa 


Baoap- 
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very valuable. His next letter, two days Inter from Reslve to 


Broadstairs, informed me of the result of the Macready 
conference. ‘Only a word. Kate is quite reconciled, 
«Anne’ (her maid) ‘goes, and is amazingly cheerful and 
‘light of heart upon it. And I think, at present, that 
‘it's a greater trial to me than anybody. The 4th of 
‘January is the day. Macready’s note to Kate was 
‘received and acted upon with a perfect response. 
‘She talks about it quite gaily, and is satisfied to have 
‘nobody in the house but Fred, of whom, as you know, 
‘they are all fond. He has got his promotion, and they 
«give him the increased salary from the day on which the 
‘minute was made by Baring. I feel so amiable, 80 
‘meek, so fond of people, so full of gratitudes and re- 
‘liances, that I om like a sick man. And I am already 
‘counting the days between this and coming home again.’ 

He wes soon, alas! to be what he compared himself to. 
I met him at Rochester at the end of September, as 
arranged ; we passed a day and night there; a day and 
night in Cobham and ite neighbourhood, sleeping at the 
Leather-bottle ; and a day and night at Gravesend, But 
we were hardly returned when some slight symptoms of 
bodily trouble took suddenly graver form, and an illness 
followed involving the necessity of surgical attendance. 
This, which with mention of the helpful courage displayed. 
by him has before been alluded to,* put off necessarily tho 
Glasgow dinndr; and he had scarccly left his bedroom 

* Bee ante, p. 219. 
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when a trouble arose near home which touched him tu 
the depths of the greatest sorrow of his life, and, in the 
need of exerting himself for others, what remained of hix 
own illness seemed to pass away. 

His wife’s younger brother had died with the same wi- 
expected suddenncas that attended her younger sister’. 
death ; and the event had followed close upon the decease 
of Mre, Hogarth’s mother while on a visit to her daughter 
and Mr, Hogarth. ‘As no steps had been taken toward: 
‘the funeral,” ho wrote (25th October) in reply to my 
offer of such service as I could render, ‘I thought it 
‘best at once to bestir myself; and not even you could 
‘have saved my going to the cemetery. It is a great trial 
‘to me to give up Mary’s grave ; greater than I can pos- 
‘sibly express. I thought of moving her to the catacombs 
‘and saying nothing about it; but then I remembered 
‘that the poor old lady is buried next her at her uwn 
‘desire, and could not find it in my heart, directly 
‘she is laid in the earth, to take her grandchild away. 
*The desire to be buried next her is as strong upon me 
‘now, as it was five years ago; and I know (for I don't 
‘think there ever was love like that I bear her) that it 
‘will never diminish. I fear I can do nothing. Do you 
‘think Ican? They would move her on Wednesday, if 
‘I resolved to have it done. I cannot bear the thought 


. ‘of being excluded from her dust; and yet I feel that her 


‘ brothers and sisters, and her mother, have a better right 
‘than Ito be placed beside her. It is but an idea, I 
‘neither think nor hope (God forbid) that our spirits 
‘would ever mingle there. I ought to get the better of 
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‘it, but it is very hard. I never contemplated this—and 
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Lownox: 


‘coming so suddenly, and after being ill, it disturbs me 2% 


‘more than it ought. It seems like losing her a second 
‘time...’ ‘No, he wrote the morning after, ‘I tried 
‘that. No, there is no ground on either side to be had. 
‘I must give it up. I shall drive over there, please God, 
‘on Thursday moming, before they get there; and look 
‘at her coffin.’ 

He suffered more than he let any one perceive, and 
was obliged again to keep his room for some days, 
On the second of November he reported himself as pro- 
greasing and ordered to Richmond, which, after a week or 
80, he changed to the White-hart at Windsor, where I 
passed some days with him, Mrs. Dickens, and her’youngor 
sister Georgina ; but it was not till near the close of that 
month he could describe himself as thoroughly on his legs 
again, in the ordinary state on which he was wont to pride 
himeelf, bolt upright, staunch at the knecs, a deep sleeper, 
a hearty eater, a good laugher; and nowhere a bit the 
worse, ‘’bating a little weakness now and then, and a 
‘slight nervousness at times,’ 

We had some days of much enjoyment at the end of tho 
year, when Landor came up from Bath for the christening 
of hig godson ; and the ‘ Britannia,’ which was to take the 
travellers from us in January, brought over to them in 
December all sorts of cordialities, anticipations, and 
stretchings-forth of palms, in token of the weloome 
awaiting them. On new-year's-evo they dined with me, 
and I with them on new-year’s-day; when (his house 
having been taken for the period of his absence by 
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Jomer: Gonoral Sir John Wilson) we sealed up his wine cellar, 


18a. 





after opening therein some epatkling Moselle in honour of 
the ceremony, and drinking it then and there to his happy 
return. Next morning (it was a Sunday) I accompanied 
them to Liverpool, Maclise having been suddenly stayed 
by his mother's death ; the intervening day and its occu- 
pations have been humorously sketched in his Amorican 
book; and on the fourth they sailed. I never saw the 
Britannia after I stepped from her deck back to the small 
steamer that had taken us to her. ‘How little I thought’ 
(were the last linea of his firet American letter), ‘the 
‘first time you mounted the shapeless cost, that I should 
‘have auch a sad association with ita back as when I saw 
‘it by the paddle-bor of that small steamer.’ 


CHAPTER XD 


FIRST DMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, 
1842, 


THE first lines of that letter were written as soon as 
he got sight of earth again, from the banks of New- 
foundland, on Monday the seventeenth of January, the 
fourteenth day from their departure: even then so far 
from Halifax that they could not expect to make it 
before Wednesday night, or to reach Boston until Satur- 
day or Sunday. They had not been fortunate in tho 
passage. During the whole voyage, the weather had 
been unprecedentedly bad, the wind for the most part 
dead against them, the wet intolerable, the sea horribly 
disturbed, the days dark, and the nights fearful. On 
the previous Monday night it had blown a hurricane, 
beginning at five in the afternoon and raging all night. 
His description of the etorm is published, and the pecu- 
Viayities of a steamer’s behaviour in such circumstances 
are hit off as if he had been all his life a sailor. Any 
‘but so extraordinary an observer would have described a 
steamer in a storm as he would have described a sailing- 
ship ina storm. But any description of the latter would 
be as inapplicable to my friend’s account of the other as 
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the ways of a jackass to those of a mad bull In the 
letter from which it was taken, however, there were some 
things addressed to myself alone. ‘For two or throe 
‘hours we gave it up as a lost thing; and with many 
‘thoughts of you, and the children, and those others who 
‘are dearest to us, waited quietly for the worst. JI never 
‘expected to see the day again, and resigned myself to 
“God as well as I could. It was a great comfort to think 
‘of the earnest and devoted friends we had left behind, 
‘and to know that the darlings would not want’ 

This was not the exaggerated apprehension of a lands- 
man merely, The head enginecr, who had been in one or 
other of the Cunard vessels since they began running, had 
never seen such stress of weather; and J heard Captain 
Howitt himself say afterwards that nothing but a steamer, 
and one of that strength, could have kept her course and 
stood it out. A sailing vessel must bave beaten off and 
driven where she could; while through all the fury of that 
gale they actually made fifty-four miles headlong throngh 
the tempest, straight on end, not varying their track in 
the least. 

He stood out against sickness only for the day 
following that on which they sailed. or the three 
following days he kept his bed; miserable enough ; and 
had not, until the eighth day of the voyage, six days before 
the date of his letter, been able to get to work at the 
dinner table. What he then observed of his fellow- 
travellers, and had to tell of their life on board, has been 
set forth in his Votes with delightful humour ; but in its 
first freshness I received it in this letter, and some 
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whimsical passages, then suppressed, there will be no 
harm in printing now. 

* We have 86 passengers; and such a strange collection 
‘of beasta never was got together upon the sea, since the 
‘days of the Ark, I have never been in the saloon since 
‘the first day ; tho noixo, the smell, and tho closeness being 
‘quite intolerable. I have only been on deck ones !— 
‘and then I was surprised and disappointed at the small- 
“negs of the panorama, The sea, running as it does and 
*has done, is very stupendous, and viewed from the sir or 
‘some great height would be grand no doubt. But seen 
‘from the wet and rolling decks, in this weather and these 
‘circumstances, it only impresses one giddily and pain- 
‘fully. I was very glad to turn away, and come below 
“again. 

‘I have established myself, from the first, in the ladies’ 
‘cabin—you remember it? I'll describe its other occu- 
“pants, and our way of passing the time, to you. 

‘First, for the occupants, Kato, and I, and Anno— 
‘when she is out of bed, which is not often. A queer 
* little Scotch body, a Mrs. P—,* whose husband is a silver- 
«smith in New York. He married her at Glasgow three 
“years ago, and bolted the day after the wedding ; being 
«(which he had not told her) heavily in debt. Since then 
‘ghe Its been living with her mother; and she is now 
«going out under the protection of a male cousin, to give 


© The initials used here are in no case those of tho real names, being sm- 
ployed in every case for the express purpose of disgnising the names. Gene- 
rally the remark is applicable to all initial used in the letters printed in the 
coures of this work, 
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‘him a year's trial, If she is not comfortable at the 
‘expiration of that time, she means to go back to Scotland 
‘again, A Mra B—, about 20 years old, whose husband 
“is on board with her, He is a young Englishman domi- 
‘ciled in New York, and by trade (as well as I can make 
‘out) a woollen-draper. They have been married a 
‘fortnight. A Mr. and Mra, C—, marvellously fond of 
‘each other, complete the catalogue. Mrs, O— I have 
<pettled, is a publican’s daughter, and Mr, C— is running 
‘away with her, the till, the time-piece off the bar mantel- 
‘shelf, the mother’s gold watch from the pocket at the 
‘head of the bed ; and other misccllaxeous property, The 
‘women are all pretty; unusually pretty. I never saw 
‘such good faces together, anywhere.’ 

‘Their ‘way of passing the time’ will be found in the 
Notes much as it was written to moe; except that there 
‘was one point connected with the card-playing which he 
feared might overtax the credulity of his readers, but which 
ho protested had occurred more than once, ‘Apropos of 


Ply- ‘rolling, I have forgotten to mention that in playing whist 


‘we are obliged to put the tricks in our pockets, to keep 
‘them from disappearing altogether ; and that five or six 
‘times in the course of every rubber we are all flung from 
“our seats, roll out at different doors, and keep on rolling 
‘until we are picked up by stewards. This has kecome 
‘such a matter of course, that we go through it with 
‘perfect gravity; and when we are bolstered up on our 
‘sofas again, resume our conversation or our game at the 
* point where it was interrupted.’ The news that excited 
them from day to day, too, of which little more than a 
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hint appears in the Notes, is worth giving as originally 
written. 

‘ As for news, we have more of that than you would 
‘think for. One man lost fourteen pounds at vingt-un in 
‘the saloon yesterday, or another got drunk before dinner 
“was over, or another was blinded with lobster sauce spilt 
‘over him by the steward, or another had a fall on deck 
‘and fainted. The ship's cook was drunk yesterday morn- 
‘ing (having got at some salt-water-damaged whiskey), 
‘and the captain ordered the boatawain to play upon him 
‘with the hose of the fire engine until he roared for mercy 
‘—which he didn’t get; for he was sentenced to look out, 
‘for four hours at a stretch for four nights running, 
‘without a great coat, and to have his grog stopped. 
‘Four dozen plates were broken at dinner, One steward 
‘fell down the cabin-stairs with a round of beef, and 
‘injured his foot severely. Another steward fell down 
‘ after him, and cut his eye open. The baker's taken ill: 
‘so is the pastry-cook, A new man, sick to death, has 
been required to fill the place of the latter officer, and 
‘has been dragged out of bed and propped up in a little 
‘house upon deck, between two caske, and ordered (the 
‘captain, standing over him) to make and roll out pie- 
‘crust; which he protests, with tears in his eyes, it is 
‘death to him in his bilious state to look at. Twelve 
“dozen of bottled porter has got loose upon deck, and the 
“bottles are rolling sbout distractedly, over-hcad. Lord 
‘Mulgrave (a handsome fellow, by the bye, to look at, and 
‘nothing but a good ’un to go) laid a wager with twenty- 
“five other men last night, whose berths, like his, are in 
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* the fore-cabin, which can only be got at by crossing the 
‘ deck, that he would reach his cabin first, Watches were 
‘set by the captain’s, and they sallied forth, wrapped up 
‘in coats and storm caps. The sea broke over the ship s0 
‘ violently, that they were five and twenty minutes holding 
‘on by the handrail at the starboard paddle-box, drenched 
‘to the skin by every wave, and not daring to go on or 
* come back, lest they should be washed overboard. News! 
«A dozen murders in town wouldn't interest us half as 
‘much’ 

Nevertheless their excitements were not over, At the 
very end of the voyagé came an incident very lightly 


_ touched in the Notes, but more freely told to me under 


date of the 21st January. ‘We were running into Halifax- 
‘harbour on Wednesday night, with little wind and a bright 
‘moon; had made the light at its outer entrance, and 
‘given the ship in charge to the pilot; were playing our 
‘ rubber, alll in good spirits (for it had been comparatively 
‘smooth for some days, with tolerably dry decks and other 
“unusual comforts), when suddenly the ship sTRUCE! A 
‘rash upon deck followed of course, The men (I mean 
‘the crew| think of this) were kicking off their shoes and 
‘throwing off their jacketa preparatory to swimming 
‘ashore; the pilot was beside himself; the passengers 
‘dismayed ; and everything in the most intolerable con- 
‘fagion and hurry, Breakers were roaring shead; the land 
‘within a couple of hundred yards; and the vessel driving 
‘upon the surf, although her paddles were worked back- 
‘wards, and everything done to stay her course. It is not 
‘the custom of steamers, it seems, to have an anchor 
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‘ready. An accident occurred in getting ours over the Huuwnax 
‘side; and for half an hour we were throwing up rockets, "1842, 
‘burning blue lights, and firing signals of distress, all of “Gp. 
‘which remained unanswered, though we were go close to ou 
‘the shore that we could see the waving branches of the Signals of 
‘trees, All this time, as we veered about, a man was 
‘heaving the lead every two minutes ; the depths of water 
‘constantly decreasing; and nobody self-possessed but 
‘Hewitt. They let go the anchor at last, got out a boat, 
‘and sent her ashore with the fourth officer, the pilot, and 
‘four men aboard, to try and find out where we were. 
‘The pilot had no idea; but Hewitt put his little finger 
‘upon a certain part of the chart, and was as confident of 
‘the exact spot (though he had never been there in his 
‘life) as if he had lived there from infancy. The boat's 
‘return about an hour afterwards proved’ him to be quite 
‘right We had got into a place called the Eastern- 
‘ passage, in a sudden fog and through the pilot’s folly, 
‘We had struck upon & mud-bank, and driven into a 
“perfect little pond, surrounded by banks and rocka and 
‘shoals of ail kinds: the only safe speck in the place. 
‘Eased by this report, and the assurance that the tide 
‘was past the ebb, we turned in at three o’clock in the 
‘morning, to lie there all night.’ 

The next day's landing at Halifax, and delivery of the Haumsx, 
mails, are sketched in the Votes; but not his personal part 
in what followed. ‘Then, sir, comes a breathless man Speaker dé 
«who haa been already into the ship and out again, shout- MU. 
“ing my name as he tears along. I stop, arm in arm with 
‘the little doctor whom I have taken ashore for oysters, 
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: *The breathless man introduces himself as The Speaker 


‘of the house of assembly; will drag me away to his 
‘house; and wild have a carriage and his wife sent down 
‘for Kate, who is iéid up with a hideously swoln face. 
‘Then he drags me up to the Governor’s house (Lord 
‘Falkland is the governor), and then Heaven knows 
‘where; concluding with both houses of parliament, 
‘which happen to meet for the session that very day, and 
‘are opened by @ mock speech from the throne delivered 
“by the governor, with one of Lord Grey's sons for his 
‘aide-de-camp, and a great host of officers about him. I 
‘wish you could have seen the crowds cheering the 
‘inimitable * in the streets, I wish you could have seen 
‘judges, law-officers, bishops, and law-makera welcoming 
‘the inimitable. I wish you could have seen the inimitable 
‘ shown to a great elbow-chair by the Speaker's throne, and 
‘sitting alone in the middle of the floor of the house of 
‘commons, the observed of all observers, listening with 
‘exemplary gravity to the queerest speaking possible, and 
‘breaking in spite of himself into a amile as he thought 
‘of this commencement to the Thousand and One stories 
‘in reserve for home and Lincoln’s-inn fields and Jack 
“Straw’s-castle—Ah, Forster! when I do come back 
‘again —— 

He resumed his letter at Tremont-house on Saturday 
the 28th of January, having reached Boston that day 
week at five in the afternoon; and as his first American 
experience is very lightly glanced at in the Notes, a fuller 

© ‘This word, applied to him by his ofd master, Mc, Giles (ante, p. 18}, was 
for a long time the epithet we called him by. 
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Picture will perhaps be welcome. ‘As the Cunard boats 
“have a wharf of their own at the custom-house, and 
‘that a narrow one, we were a long time (an hour at least) 
«working in. I was standing in full fig on the paddle-box 
“beside the captain, staring sbout me, when suddenly, 
“long before we were moored to the wharf, a dozen men 
“came leaping on board at the peril of their lives, with 
«great bundles of newspapers under their arms; worsted 
“comforters (very much the worse for wear) round their 
‘necks; and so forth. “Aha!” says I, “this is like our 
««Tondon-bridge” : believing of course that these visitors 
“were news-boys. But what do you think of their being 
‘Enrronst And what do you think of their tearing 
“violently up to me and beginning to shake hands like 
«madmen? Oh! If you could have seen how I wrung 
‘their wrists! And if you could but know how I hated 
‘one man in very dirty gaiters, and with very protruding 
“upper teeth, who said to all comers after him, “So you've 
“been introduced to oar friend Dickens—eh?” There 
“was one among them, though, who really was of use; a 
‘Doctor 8, editor of the ——. He ran off here (two 
“miles at least), and ordered rooms and dinner. And in 
‘course of time Kate, and I, and Lord Mulgrave (who 
‘was going back to his regiment at Montreal on 
‘Monday, and had agreed to live with us in the mean- 
while) sst down in a dbdcious and handsome room to 
“avery handsome dinner, “bating peculiarities of putting 
‘on table, and had forgotten the ship entirely. A Mr. 
* Alexander, te whom I had written from England pro- 
“mising to sit for @ portrait, was on board directly 
72 
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“we touched the land, and brought us here in his car- 
‘riage. Then, after sending a present of most beautiful 
‘flowers, he left us to ourselves, and we thanked him 
‘for it! 

‘What further he had to say of that week's experience, 
finds its first public utterance here. ‘How can I tell you,’ 
he continues, ‘what has happened since that first day? 
* How can I give you the faintest notion of my reception 
‘here; of the crowds that pour in and out the whole day ; 
‘of the people that line the streets when I go out; of the 
‘cheering when I went to the theatre; of the copies of 
‘verses, letters of congratulation, welcomes of all kinds, 
“balls, dinners, assemblies without end? There is to be 
‘a public dinner to me here in Boston, next Tuesday, and 
‘great dissatisfaction has been given to the many by the 
‘high price (three pounds sterling each) of the tickets, 
‘There is to be a ball next Monday week at New York, 
‘and 150 names appear on the list of the committee. 
‘There is to be a dinner in the same place, in the same 
‘week, to which I have had an invitation with every 
‘known name in America appended to it. But what 
‘ean I tell you about any of these things which will give 
‘you the slightest notion of the enthusiastic greeting they 
‘give me, or the cry that runs through the whole country! 
*I have had deputations from the Far West, who have 
“come from more than two thousand miles distance: from 
‘the lakes, the rivers, the back-woods, the log-houses, the 
* cities, factories, villages, and towns, Authorities from 
‘nearly all the States have written tome, I have heard 
‘from the universities, congress, senate, and bodies, public 
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‘and private, of every sort and kind. “It is no nonsense, 
‘“and no common feeling,” wrote Dr. Channing to me 
‘yesterday. “Itis all heart, There never was, and never 
** will be, such a triumph.” And it is a good thing, is it 
‘not,..., to find those fancies it has given me and you 
‘the greatest satisfaction to think of, at the core of it all? 
‘Tt makes my heart quieter, and me a more retiring, 
‘ sober, tranquil man to watch the effect of those thoughts 
‘in all this noise and hurry, even than if I sat, pen in 
‘hand, to put them down for the first time. I feel, in the 
‘best aspects of this welcome, something of the presence 
‘and influence of that spirit which directs my life, and 
‘through a heavy sorrow has pointed upwards with un- 
‘changing finger for more than four years past. And if 
‘I know my heart, not twenty times this praise would 
‘move me to an act of folly.’.... 

There were but two days more before the post left for 
England, and the close of this part of his letter sketched 
the engagements that awaited him on leaving Boston. 
‘Wo leave here next Saturday. We go to a place called “™* 
“Worcester, about 75 miles off, to the house of the 
‘governor of this place; and stay with him all Sunday, 
*On Monday we go on by railroad about 50 miles further 
‘to @ town called Springfield, where I am met by 4 
‘* yeception committee” from Hartford 20 miles further, 
‘and carried on by the multitude : I am sure I don’t know 
‘how, but I shouldn’t wonder if they appear with a 
‘triumphal car, On Wednesday I have a public dinner 
‘there. On Friday I shall be obliged to present myself 
‘in public again, at a place called Newhaven, about 90 
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Bosron: ‘miles further. On Saturday evening I hope to be at 


‘New York; and there I shall stay ten days or a fortnight. 
«You will suppose that I have enough todo. Iam sitting 
‘for @ portrait and for a bust. I have the correspondence 
‘of a secretary of state, and the engagements of a fashion- 
‘able physician. I have # secretary whom I take on with 
‘me, He is a young man of the name of Q; was strongly 
“recommended to me; is most modest, obliging, silent, 
‘and willing; and does his work well, He boards and 
‘lodges at my expense when we travel; and his salary 
‘is ten dollars per month—about two pounds five of our 
‘English money. There will be dinners and balls at 
‘Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and I believe 
‘everywhere. In Canada, I have promised to play at the 
‘theatre with the officers, for the benefit of a charity. 
‘We are already weary, at times, past all expression; and 
‘I finish this by means of a pious fraud. We were 
‘engaged to a party, and have written to say we are both 
‘desperately ill. ...... “Well,” I can fancy you saying, 
‘but about his impressions of Boston and the Americans?” 
‘—OF the latter, I will not say a word until I have seen 
‘more of them, and have gone into the interior, I will 
‘only say, now, that we have never yet been required to 
‘dine at a table d’héte ; that, thus far, our rooms are as 
“mpch our own here, as they would be at the Clarendon ; 
‘that but for an odd phrase now and then—auch as Snap 
* of cold weather ; & tongue-y man for a talkative fellow; 
‘Possible? ss a solitary interrogation; and Yes? for 
‘indeed—I should have marked, so far, no difference 
‘whatever between the parties here and those I have left 
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‘behind. The women are very beautiful, but they soon 
‘fade; the general breeding is neither stiff nor forward ; 
‘the good nature, universal. If you ask the way to a 
*place—of some common waterside man, who don’t know 
‘you from Adam—he turns and goes with you. Universal 
deference is paid to ladies ; and they walk about at all 
‘seasons, wholly unprotected. . . . This hotel is a trifle 
‘smaller than Finsbury-equare; and is made so infurnally 
‘hot (I use the expression advisedly) by means of a 
‘farnace with pipes running through the passages, that 
‘we can hardly bear it. There are no curtains to the 
“beda, or to the bedroom windows, I am told there 
‘never are, hardly, all through America, The bed- 
‘rooms are indeed very bare of furniture, Ours is 
‘nearly as large as your great room, and has a wardrobe 
‘in it of painted wood not larger (I appeal to K) than 
‘an English watch box. I slept in this room for two 
‘nights, quite satisfied with the belief that it was a 
‘shower bath.’ 

The last addition made to this letter, from which 
many vividest pages of the Notes (among them the bright 
quaint picture of Boston streets) were taken with small 
alteration, bore date the 29th of January. ‘I hardly know 
‘what to add to all this long and unconnected history. 
‘Dana, the author of that Zwo Years before the Mast, (a 
book which I had praised much to him, thinking it like 
De Foe) ‘is @ very nice fellow indeed ; and in appearance 
“not at all the man you would expect, He is short, mild- 
‘looking, and has a care-worn face. His father is exactly 
‘like George Cruikshank after a night’s jollity—only 
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‘shorter, The professors’ at the Cambridge university, 
* Longfellow, Felton, Jared Sparks, are noble fellows. So 
is Kenyon’s friend, Ticknor. Bancroft is a famous man; 
‘a straightforward, manly, earnest heart ; and talka much 
‘of you, which is a great comfort, Doctor Channing I will 
‘tell you more of, after I have breakfasted alone with him 
‘next Wednesday, . , . Sumner is of great service to me. 
‘,.. The president of the Senate here presides at my 
‘dinner on Tuesday, Lord Mulgrave lingered with us 
“till last Tuesday (we hed our little captain to dinner 
‘on the Monday), and then went on to Canada. Kate is 
‘quite well, and so is Anne, whose smartness surpasses 
‘belie, They yearn for home, and so do I. 

‘Of course you will not see in the papers any true 
‘account of our voyage, for they keep the dangers of the 
‘passage, when there are any, very quiet. I observed so 
‘many perils peculiar to steamers that I am still undecided 
‘whether we shall not return by one of the New York 
‘liners, On the night of the storm, I was wondering 
‘within myself where we should be, if the chimney were 
‘blown overboard: in which case, it needs no great obser- 
‘vation to discover that the vessel must be instantly on 
* fire from stem to stern. When I went on deck next day, 
*T saw that it was held up by a perfect forest of chains 
“and ropes, which had been rigged in the night, Hewitt 
‘told me (when we were on shore, not before) that they 
‘had men lashed, hoisted up, and swinging there, all 
‘through the gale, getting these stays about it, This is 
‘not agreeable—is it? 

‘I wonder whether you will remember that next 
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‘Tuesday is my birthday! This letter will leave here 
‘that morning. 

‘On looking back through these sheets, I am astonished 
‘to find how litéle I have told you, and how much I have, 
‘even now, in store which shall be yours by word of 
‘mouth, The American poor, the American factories, 
‘the institutions of all kinde—I have a book, already. 
‘There is no man in this town, or in this State of New 
‘England, who has not a blazing fire and a meat dinner 
‘every day of his life, A flaming eword in the air would 
‘not attract go much attention as a beggar in the streets, 
‘There are no charity uniforms, no wearisome repetition 
‘of the same dull ugly dress, in that blind schooL* All 
‘are attired after their own tastes, and every boy and girl 
«has his or her individuality as distinct and unimpaired 
‘as you would find it in their own homes At the 
‘theatres, all the ladies sit in the fronts of the boxes. 
‘The gallery are as quiet as the dress circle at dear 
‘Drury-lane. A man with seven heads would be no 
‘sight at all, compared with one who couldn't read and 
* write, 

‘I won't speak (I say “speak”! I wish I could) about 
‘the dear precious children, because I know how much we 
‘shall hear about them when we receive those letters from 
‘home for which we long so ardently.’ 


Unmistakeably to be seen, in this earliest of his letters, is 
the quite fresh and unalloyed impression first received by 


* His descriptions of this achool, and of the case of Leora Bridgeman, will 
‘be found in the Notes ; and have therefore been, of course, omitted here. 
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him at this memorable visit; and it is due, as well to him- 
self as to the great country which weloomed him, that this 
should be considered independently of any modification it 
afterwards underwent. Of the fervency and universality 
of the welcome there could indeed be no doubt, and as 
little that it sprang from feelings honorable both to giver 
and receiver. The sources of Dickens’s popularity in Eng- 
land were in truth multiplied many-fold in America, The 
hearty, cordial, and humane side of his genius, had fasci- 
nated them quite as much; but there was also something 
beyond thia, The cheerful temper that bad given new 
beauty to the commonest forms of life, the abounding 
humour which had added largely to all innocent enjoy- 
ment, the honorable and in those days rare distinction 
of America which left no home in the Union inaccessible 
to such advantages, had made Dickens the object every- 
where of grateful admiration, for the most part of personal 
affection. Bat even this was not all I do not say it 
either to leasen or to increase the value of the tribute, 
but to express simply what it was; and there cannot be 
@ question that the young English author, whom by his 
language they claimed equally for their own, was almost 
universally regarded by the Americans as a kind of 
embodied protest against what they believed to be worst 
in the institutions of England, depressing and over- 
shadowing in « social sense, and adverse to purely intel- 
lectual influences. In all the papers of every grade in 
the Union, of which many were sent to me at the time, 
the feeling of triumph over the mother-country in this 
particular is everywhere predominant. You worship titles, 
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they said, and military heroes, and millionaires, and we 
of the New World want to show you, by extending the 
kind of homage that the Old World reserves for kings and 
conquerors, to 8 young man with nothing to distinguish 
him but his heart and his genius, what it is we think in 
these parts worthier of honour, than birth, or wealth, a 
title, or a sword. Well, there was something in this too, 
apart from a mere crowing over the mother-country. The 
Americans had honestly more than a common share in 
the triumphs of a geniua, which in more than one senso 
had made the deserts and wildernesses of life to blossom 
like the rose. They were entitled to select for a welcome, 
as emphatic as they might please to render it, the writer 
who pre-eminently in his generation had busied himself 
to ‘detect and save,’ in human creatures, such sparka of 
virtue as misery or vics had not availed to extinguish ; to 
discover what is beautiful and comely, under what com- 
monly passes for the ungainly and the deformed; to 
draw happiness and hopefulness from despair itaelf; 
and, above all, so to have made known to his own 
countrymen the wants and sufferings of the poor, the 
ignorant, and the neglected, that they could be left in 
absolute neglect no more, ‘A triumph has been prepared 
“for hima; wrote Mr. Ticknor to our dear friend Kenyon, ‘in 
«which the whole country will join. He will have a pro- 
‘grees through the States unequalled since Lafayette’s’ 
Daniel Webster told the Americans that Dickens had 
done more already to ameliorate the condition of the 
English poor than all the statesmen Great Britain had 
sent into parliament, His sympathies are such, exclaimed 
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Borox: Doctor Channing, as to recommend him in an especial 
14 manner to us He socks ont that class, in order to benefit 
them, with whom American institutions and laws sympa- 
thize most strongly; and it is in the passions, sufferings, 
and virtues of the mass that he has found his subjects of 
Chasing most thrilling interest. ‘He shows that life in its rudest 
* ‘form may wear a tragic grandeur; that amidet follies and 
* excesses, provoking laughter or scorn, the moral feelings 
‘do not wholly die; and that the haunts of the blackest 
‘crime are sometimes lighted up by the presence and 
‘influence of the noblest souls His pictures have a 
tendency to awaken sympathy with our race, and to 
‘change the unfeeling indifference which has prevailed 
‘towards the depressed multitude, into a sorrewful and 
‘indignant sensibility to their wrongs and woes,’ 
Sabeequnt Whatever may be the turn which we are to see the 
cumypetnt- welcome take, by dissatisfaction that arose on both sides, 
it is well that we should thus understand what in ita first 
manifestations was honorable to both, Dickens had 
his disappointments, and the Americans had theirs; but 
what was really genuine in the first enthusiasm remained 
without grave alloy from either; and the letters, as I 
proceed to give them, will so naturally explain and 
illustrate the mis-understanding as to require little 
further comment, I am happy to be able here to place 
on record facsimiles of the invitations to the public 
entertainments in New York which reached him before 
he quitted Boston. The mere signatures suffice to show 
how universal the welcome was from that great city of 
the Union. 
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‘His second letter, radiant with cio same kindly warmth ry Your: 
that gave always pre-cuinent corm to his genivy, vs hee 
dated from the Crultwn-hutel, New York, ov the 14th and 

‘obrvary. hut its uly allusion of any piblic interest was 
tw the begiuning of hi, agitat’on of the question uf mtor- 
natioual copynght. He wout to America with uo exprest 
intcution of stating this queruon 1m any way, and cor. 
tainly with no bliof that such remark upon it as a 
person 10 his position could alu be expected to mike, 
would bo rosented strongly by any svctions of the Amoricun. 
people. But he was not lung lett i doubt on this 
head. He had spoken upon 1t twice publicly, ‘to the great 
‘indignutich of some of the editors heic, who aro attacking 
‘me for so dying, right and lefi.” On the otlir hand sil tater 
the best men bad essured him, that, if only at once followed ven, 
up in England, the blow struck might bring about a change 
in tho law; and, yielding to the pleasant hope that the 
‘best men could be a match for the worst, he urged me to 
enlist on his side what force I could, and iu particular, as 
he lad made Scott’s claim his war cry, to bring Lockhart 

us 
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into the field, I could not do much, but I did what I 
could. 

Three days later he began auother letter; and, as this 
will be entirely new to the reader, I shall mint it as it 
reachod me, with only such omission of matter cnncern- 
ing myself as l think it my duty, however reluciantly, to 
make thgpaghout these catracts. There was nothing in 
its personal detuils, or in those relating to international 
copyright, available for bis Notes; from which they were 
excluded by the two mes he clserved ix that bouk, the 
firet to he altogether silent as to the .opy right discussion, 
and the second to alsstam frum all mention of individuals. 
But there cau be no harm here in violating either rule 
fur, as Sydney Smith said with his humorous sudnes, 

We are all dead now,’ 

‘Carltun-hous, New Yok; Thuisday, February Soven- 
‘teenth, 1842... 2. As thore is  voiling-packet 
* from her. to Englund tv-morrow which is warranted (hy 
‘the owners) lo be a mmveUons fuxt sailer, and as it 
‘appears most probable that +Lo will reach home (I wnte 
‘the word with a pig) before the Cunerd steamer of next 
‘month, I indite this letter, And lest this lotter should 
‘reach you bcfure another letter which I dispatched from 
‘here last Monday, let mc say in the first place that I did 
‘dispatch a brief epistle to you on that day, together with 
‘a newspaper, and @ patyphiet tonching the Boz ball; and 
‘that I put in tho post-uthoo at Boston another newspaper 
‘for you containing an account of the dinner, which was 
‘just about to come off, you remember, when I wrote io 
* sou from that city, 
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‘It was 8 most superb affair; and the speaking admir- 
‘able, Indeed the general talent for public speaking 
‘here, is one of the most striking of the things that 
‘force themselves upon an Englishman's notion, As 
‘every man looks on to being a member of Congress, 
‘every man prepares himself for it; and the result is quite 
‘surprising. You will observe one odd custom—the 
‘drinking of sentiments. It is quite extinct with us, but 
‘here everybody is expected to be prepared with an 
‘epigram as a matter of course, 

“We left Boston on the fifth, and went away with the 
‘governor of the city to stay till Monday at his house at 
* Worcester. He married a siater of Bancroft’s, and another 
‘sister of Bancroft’s went down with us. The village of 
‘Worcester is one of the prettiest in New England. . . 
‘On Monday morning at nine o'clock we started again by 
‘railroad and went on to Springfield, where a deputation 
‘of two were waiting, and everything was in readiness that 
‘the utmost attention could suggest. Owing to the mild- 
‘ness of the weather, the Connecticut river was “open,” 
‘videlicet not frozen, and they had a steamboat ready to 
‘carry us on to Hartford; thua saving a land-journey of 
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‘only twenty-five miles, but on such roads at this time of to Hart- 


‘year that it takea nearly twelve hours to accomplish! 
«The bost was very small, the river full of floating blocks 
‘of ice, and the depth where we went (to avoid the ice 
‘and the current) not more than a few inches, After two 
‘hours and a half of this queer travelling we got to Hart- 
‘ford. There, there was quite an English inn; except in 
“reepect of the bed-rooms, which are always uncomfortable ; 
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‘and the best committee of management that has yet pre- 
‘gented itself They kept us more quiet, and were more 
‘ considerate and thoughtful, even to their own exclusion, 
‘than any I have yet bad to deal with. Kate's face being 
‘horribly bad, I determined to give her a rest here; and 
‘accordingly wrote to get rid of my engagement at New- 
‘haven, on that plea, We remained in this town until the 
‘eleventh: holding a formal levee every day for two hours, 
‘and receiving on each from two hundred to three hundred 
‘people, At five o'clock on the afternoon of the eleventh, 
‘we set off (etill by railroad) for Newhaven, which we 
‘reached about eight o’clock, The moment we had had 
‘tea, we were forced to open another levee for the students 
“and professors of the college (the largest in the States), 
‘and the townspeople. I suppose we shook hands, before 
‘going to bed, with considerably more than five hundred 
‘people ; and I stood, as @ matter of course, the whole 
‘timo... : 

‘Now, the deputation of two had come on with us from 
‘Hartford; and at Newhaven there was another com- 
‘mittee ; and the immense fatigue and worry of all this, 
*no words can exaggerate. We had been in the morning 
“over jails and deaf and dumb asylums; had stopped on 
‘the journey at a place called Wallingford, where a whole 
‘town had turned out to see me, and to gratify whose 
‘curiosity the train stopped expressly; had had a day of 
‘grest excitement and exertion on the Thursday (this 
‘being Friday); and were inexpreasibly worn out. And 
‘when at last we got to bed and were “going” to full 
‘asleep, the choristers of the college turned out in a body, 
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‘under the window, and serenaded us! We had had, by 
‘the bye, another serenade at Hartford, from a Mr. Adams 
*(a nephew of John Quincey Adams) and a German friend. 
‘ They were most beautiful singers: and when they began, 
‘in the dead of the night, in a long, musical, echoing 
‘passage outside our chamber door; singing, in low voices 
‘to guitars, about home and absent friends and other topics 
‘that they knew would interest us; we were more moved 
‘than I can tell you. In the midst of my sentimentality 
‘though, a thought occurred to me which made me laugh 
‘so immoderately that I was obliged to cover my face 
‘with the bedclothes, “Good Heavens!” I said to Kate, 
‘“what a monstrously ridiculous and commonplace 
‘“appearance my boota must have, outside the door!” I 
‘never was so impressed with a sense of the absurdity of 
“boota, in all my life. 

‘The Newhaven serenade was not 20 good; though there 
‘were a great many voices, and a “reg’lar” band. It 
‘hadn't the heart of the other. Before it waa six hours 
‘old, we were dressing with might and main, and msking 
‘ready for our departure: it being a drive of twenty 
‘minutes tu the steamboat, and the hour of sailing nine 
‘o'clock.- After a hasty breakfast we started off; and 
‘after another levée on the deck (actually on the deck), 
‘and “three times three for Dickens,” moved towards 
‘New York. 

‘I was delighted to find on board a Mr. Felton whom I 
‘had known at Boston. He is the Greek professor at 
‘Cambridge, and was going on to the ball and dinner. 
‘Like most men of his class whom I have seen, he ia a 
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“most delightful fellow—unaffected, hearty, genial, jolly ; 
‘quite an Englishman of the best sort, We drank all the 
‘porter on board, ate all the cold pork and cheese, and 
“were very merry indeed. I should have told you, in its 
‘proper place, that both at Hartford and Newhaven a 
‘regular bank was subscribed, by these committees, for 
‘all my expenses, No bill was to be got at the bar, and 
‘everything was paid for. But as I would on no account 
‘mffor this to be done, I stoutly and positively refused to 
‘budge an inch until Mr. Q should have received the 
‘bills from the landlord’s own hands, and paid them to 
‘the last farthing. Finding it impossible to move me, 
‘they suffered me, most unwillingly, to carry the 
‘point. 

‘About half past 2, we arrived here. In half an hour 
‘more, we reached this hotel, where a very splendid suite 
‘of rooms was prepared for us; and where everything is 
‘very comfortable, and no doubt (as at Boston) enormoualy 
‘dear, Just as we sat down to dinner, David Colden made 
‘his appearance; and when he had gone, and we were 
‘taking our wine, Washington Irving came in alone, with 
‘open arms, And here he stopped, until ten o'clock at 
‘night.’ (Through Lord Jeffrey, with whom he was con- 
nected by marriage, and Macready, of whom he was the 
cordial friend, we already knew Mr. Oolden ; and his sub- 
sequent visits to Europe led to many years’ intimate inter 
course, greatly enjoyed by us both.) ‘Having got ao far, 
‘aball divide my discourse into four points. First, the 
‘ball. Secondly, some slight specimens of a certain phase 
‘of character in the Americans. Thirdly, international 
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‘copyright. Fourthly, my life here, and projects to be 
‘carried out while I remain. 

‘Firstly, the ball, It came off last Monday (vide pam- 
‘phlet). “At a quarter past 9, exactly,” @ quote the 
‘printed order of proceeding), we were waited upon by 
“«David Colden, Esquire, and General George Moris ;” 
‘ habited, the former in full ball costume, the latter in the 
‘fall dress uniform of Heaven knows what regiment of 
‘militia The general took Kate, Colden gave his arm to 
‘me, and we proceeded downstairs to a carriage at the door, 
‘which took us to the atage door of the theatre: greatly 
“to the disappointment of an enormous crowd who were 
‘ beactting the main door, and making a most tremendous 
‘hullaballoo, The sone on our entrance was very striking. 
‘There were three thousand people present in full dress; 
‘from the roof to the floor, the theatre was decorated 
‘magnificently ; and the light, glitter, glare, chow, noise, 
‘and cheering, baffle my descriptive powers, We were 
‘walked in through the centre of the centre dresa-box, 
‘the front whereof was taken out for the occasion ; 0 to 
‘the back of the stage, where the mayor and other digni- 
‘taries received us; and we were then paraded ail round 
‘the enormous ball-room, twice, for the gratification of the 
‘many-headed. That done, we began to dance—Heaven 
‘knows how we did it, for there was no room, And we 
“continued dancing until, being no longer able even to 
‘stand, we slipped away quietly, and came back to the 
‘hotel. All the documents connected with this extra- 
‘ ordinary festival (quite unparalleled here) we have pre- 
‘served ; 20 you may suppose that on this head alone we 
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‘shall have enough to show you when we come home. 
‘The bill of fare for supper, is, in its amount and extent, 
‘quite a curiosity. 

‘Now, the phase of character in the Americans which 
‘amuses me most, was put before me in its most amusing 
‘shape by the circumstances attending this affair. I 
‘had noticed it before, and have since, but I cannot 
‘better illustrate it than by reference to this theme, Of 
‘course I can do nothing but in some shape or other it 
* geta into the newspapers. All manner of lies get there, 
“and occasionally a trath so twisted and distorted that it 
‘has as much resemblance to the real fact as Quilp’s leg 
‘to Taglioni’s, But with this ball to come off, the news- 
‘papers were if possible unusually loquacious; and in 


lewspeper_‘ their accounts of me, and my seeings, sayings, and doings 


‘on the Saturday night and Sunday before, they describe 
‘my manner, mode of speaking, dressing, and so forth. 
‘In doing this, they report that I am a very charming 
‘fellow (of course), and have a very free and easy way 
‘with me; “which,” say they, “at first amused a fow 
** fashionables;” but soon pleased them exceedingly. 
‘Another paper, coming after the ball, dwells upon its 
‘gplendour and brilliancy; hugs itself and its readers 
‘upon ali that Dickens saw; and winds up by gravely 
‘ expressing its conviction, that Dickens was never in such 
“gociety in England as he has seen in New York, and that 
‘ite high and striking tone cannot fail to make an in- 
‘delible impression on his mind! For the same reason 
‘I am always represented, whenever I appear in public, 
‘as being “vary pale;” “apparently thunderstruck ;” 
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‘end utterly confounded by all see. . . . You resognize NewToxr: 
‘the queer vanity which is at the root of all this I have = 
‘ plenty of stories in connection with it to amuse you with 
‘when I return’ ae 





«Twenty-fourth February. 

‘It is unnecessary to assy... . that this letter didn’t 
‘come by the asiling packet, and will come by the Cunard 
“boat. After the ball I was laid up with a very bad 
‘sore throat, which confined me to the house four whole 
‘days; and as I was unable to write, or indeed to do any- 
‘thing but doze and drink lemonade, I missed the ship. . . 
*T have still a horrible cold, and so has Kate, but in other 
“respects we are all right, I proceed to my third head: 
‘the international copyright question. 

‘I believe there is no country, on the face of the earth, Opinion in 
‘ where there is less freedom of opinion on any subject in 
‘ reference to which there is a broad difference of opinion, 
‘than in thia—There !—I write the words with reluctanoe, 
‘disappointment, and sorrow ; but I believe it from the 
‘bottom of my soul, I spoke, as you know, of inter- Inter 
‘national copyright, at Boston; and I spoke of it again copyright 
‘at Hartford, My friends were paralysed with wonder at 
‘guch audacious daring, The notion that I, a man alone 
“by himself, in America, should venture to suggest to 
‘the Americans that there was one point on which they 
‘were neither just to their own countrymen nor to us, 
‘ actually struck the boldest dumb! Washington Irving, Ameria 
“Prescott, Hoffman, Bryant, Halleck, Dana, Washington 
* Allston—every man who writes in this country is devoted 
to the question, and not one of them dares to raise his 
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+ ‘voice and complain of the atrocious state of the law, It 
‘is nothing that of all men living I am the greatest loser 
“by it, It is nothing that I have a claim to speak and 
‘be heard. The wonder is that a breathing man can be 
‘found with temerity enough to suggest to the Americans 
‘the possibility of their having done wrong. I wish you 
‘could have seen the faces that I saw, down both sides of 
‘the table at Hartford, when I began to talk about Scott. 
‘I wish you could have heard how I gave it out, My 
‘blood so boiled as I thought of the monstrous injustice 
‘that I felt as if I were twelve feet high when I thrust it 
‘down their throata, 

‘Thad n0 sooner made that second speech than such 
‘an outcry began (for the purpose of deterring me from 
‘doing the like in this city) as an Englishman can form 
‘no notion of, Anonymous letters; verbal dissuasions: 
‘newspaper attacks making Colt (a murderer who is 
‘attracting great attention here) an angel by comparison 
‘with me ; assertions that I was no gentleman, but a mere 
“mercenary scoundrel ; coupled with the most monstrous 
‘mis-representations relative to my design and purpose 
‘in visiting the United States; came pouring in upon me 
‘every day. The dinner committee here (composed of 
‘the first gentlemen in America, remember that) were so 
‘dismayed, that they besought me not to pursue tho 
‘gubject although they every one agreed with me 1 
‘answered that I would. That nothing should deter 
‘me, . . . That the shame was theirs, not mine ; and that 
‘aa I would not spare them when I got home, I would 
‘not be silenced here. Accordingly, when the night 
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“came, I ssserted my right, with alt the means I could Newvosx: 
‘command to give it dignity, in face, manner, or words ; ee 


‘and I believe that if you could have seen and heard me, 
‘you would have loved me better for it than ever you did 
*in your life. 


oD 
bo 
an 


‘The New York Herald, which you will receive with Hea Yori 


this, is the Satirist of America; but having a great cir- 
“culation (on account of its commercial intelligence and 
‘early news) it can afford to secure the best reporters, 
‘,.. My speech is done, upon the whole, with remark- 


‘able accuracy. There are # great many typographical speech a 


‘errors in it; and by the omission of one or two words, 
‘or the substitution of one word for another, it is often 
‘materially weakened. Thus I did not say that I 
‘“claimed” my right, but that I “asserted” it; and I 
‘did not say that I had “some claim,” but that I had 
‘“a most righteous claim,” to speak. But altogether 
‘it is very correct,’ 





Washington Irving was chairman of this dinner, and Faking 
having from the first a dread that he should break down tn the 
in his speech, the catastrophe came accordingly. Near ““* 


him sat the Cambridge professor who had come with 
Dickens by boat from Newhaven, with whom already a 
warm friendship had been formed that lasted for life, and 
who has pleasantly sketched what happened. Mr, Felton 
saw Irving constantly in the interval of preparation, and 
could not but despond at his daily iterated foreboding of I 
shall certainly break down: though, besides the real dread, 
there was a sly humour which heightened its whimsical 
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horror with an irresistible drollery. But the profeadr 
plucked up hope s little when the night came, and he 
saw that Irving had laid under his plate the manuscript 
of his speech. During dinner, nevertheless, his old fore- 
boding cry was still heard, and ‘at lest the moment 
‘arrived ; Mr. Irving rose; and the deafening and long- 
‘continued applause by no means lessened his appre- 
‘hension, He began in his pleasant voice; got through 
‘two or three sentences pretty easily, but in the next 
‘hositated ; and, after one or two attempts to go on, gave 
‘it up, with a graceful allusion to the tournament and the 
‘troop of knights all armed and eager for the fray; and 
‘ended with the toast CHARLES DICKENS, THE GUEST OF 
‘THE NATION. There! said he, as he resumed his seat 
‘amid applause as great as had greeted his rising, There ! 
‘I told you T should break down, and I’ve done it!’ 
He was in London o few months later, on his way to 
Spain; and I heard Thomas Moore deacribe® at Rogers's 
table the difficulty there had been to overcome his 
reluctance, because of this break-down, to go to the dinver 
of the Literary Fund on the occasion of Prince Albert's 
presiding. ‘However,’ said Moore, ‘I told him only to 
‘attempt a few words, and I suggested what they should 
‘be, and he said he'd never thought of anything so easy, 
‘and he went and did famously.’ I knew very well, as I 
listened, that this had not been the result; but as the 
distinguished American had found himself, on this second 
occasion, not among orators a8 in New York, but among 
tmen as unable as himself to speak in public, and equally 
* On the Sind of May, 1842, 
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abito do better things," he was doubtless more reconciled 
to his own failure. Ihave been Jed to this digression by 
Dickens's silence on his friend’s break-down. He had so 
great a love for Irving that it was painful to speak of him as 
at any disadvantage, and of the New York dinner he wrote 
only in its connection with his own copyright speeches, 


* The effect of all this copyright agitation at least has been 
‘to awaken a great sensation on both sides of the subject ; 
‘the respectable newspapers and reviews taking up the 
“cudgels as strongly in my favour, as the others have done 
‘against me. Some of the vagabonds take great credit to 
‘themselves (grant us patience!) for having made me 
‘popular by publishing my books in newspapers: as if 
‘there were no England, no Scotland, no Germany, no 
‘place but America in the whole world, A splendid satire 
‘upon this kind of trash has just occurred. A man came 
‘here yesterday, and demanded, not besought but de- 
*manded, pecuniary assistance; and fairly bullied Mr. Q for 
‘money. When I came home, I dictated a letter to thin 
‘effect—that such applications reached me in vast num- 
‘bers every day ; that if I were a man of fortune, I could 
‘not render assistance to all who sought it; and that, 
“dopending on my own exertion for all the help I could 

* The dinner was on the 10th of May, and carly the following morning I had 
a letter about it from Mr. Hanchard, containing these words : ‘Washington 
«Irving couldn't utter a word for trembling, and Moore was as Hitle as usual. 
“Bub, poor Tom Campbell, grest Heavens! what spectacle | Amid roars 
“qf laughter he began s sentence three times shout something that Dugald 
“ Siewart or Lord Bacon had said, and never could get beyond those words. 


“Tho Prince was capital, though deuoedly frightened. He seems unaffected 
‘and amiable, as well os very clever.” 
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* give, I regretted to say I could afford him none, Upon 
‘this, my gentleman eits down and writes me that he 
‘ig an itinerant bookseller; that he is the first man who 
‘sold my books in New York; that he is distressed in 
‘the city where I am revelling in luxury; that he thinks 
‘it rather strange that the man who wrote Nickleby 
* should be utterly destitute of fecling; and that he would 
‘have me “take care I don’t repent ik” What do you 
‘think of that ?—as Mac would say. I thonght it such a 
‘good commentary, that I dispatched the letter to the 
‘ editor of the only English newspaper here, and told him 
‘he might print it if he liked. 

‘I will tell you what Z should like, my dear friend, 
‘ always supposing that your judgment concurs with mine; 
‘and that you would take the trouble to get such a docu- 
‘ment, I should like to have a short letter addressed to 
‘me, by the principal English authors who signed the 
‘international copyright petition, expreasive of their sense 
‘that I have done my duty to the cause, I am sure 
*I deserve it, but I don’t wish it on that ground. It is 
‘ because its publication in the best journals here would 
‘unquestionably do grest good. As the gauntlet is 
‘down, let us go on. Clay has already sent a gentle- 
‘man to me express from Washington (where I shall 
‘be on the 6th or 7th of next month) to declare his 
‘atrong interest in the matter, his cordial approval of the 
‘*manly” course I have held in reference to it, and his 
‘desire to stir in it if possible. I have lighted up such a 
"blaze that a meeting of the foremost people on the other 
‘side (very respectfully and properly conducted in refex- 
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‘ence to me, personally, I am bound to say) was held in NewYorn: 

‘this town ‘tother night. And it would Wp a thousand —1% 

‘pities if we did not strike as hard as we éan, now that “ 

‘the iron is so hot. an 
‘T have come at last, and it is time I did, to my life une 

‘here, and intentions for the future. I can do nothing 

‘that I want to do, go nowhere where I want to go, and 

‘gee nothing that I want to see. If I turn into the streot, 

‘I am followed by a multitude, If I stay at the 

‘house becomes, with callers, like a fair. It Tike pia 

‘institution, with only one friend, fhe directors cofme down 

‘incontinently, waylay me in the.yard, and addrets me in 

‘along speech. I go to a party in the evening, and am Disireaes 

“so inclosSd and hemmed about by people, stand where I me 

‘will, that I am exhausted for want of air, I dine out, 

‘and have to talk about everything, to evetybody. I go 

‘to church for quiet, and there is a violent rush to the 

‘neighbourhood of the pew I sit in, and the clergyman 

‘preaches af me, I take my seat in a railroad car, and 

‘the very conductor won't leave me alone, I get out at a 

‘station, and can’t drink a glass of water, without having 

‘a hundred people looking down my throat when I open 

‘my mouth to swallow. Conceive what all this is! 

‘Then by eyery post, letters on letters arrive, all about 

‘nothing, and all demanding an immediate answer. This 

“man is offended because I won’t liva in hia house; and 

‘that man is thoroughly disgusted bedfuse'l won't go out 

‘more than four times in one evening. yi have no rest or 





‘peace, and am in a perpetual worry. 
‘Under these febrile circumstances, Frick this climate 
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: ‘especially favors, I have come to the resolution that I 


‘will not (¢0 far as my will has anything to do with 
‘the matter) accept any more public entertainments or 


* . ‘public recognitions of any kind, during my stay in 


‘the United States; and in pursuance of this deter- 
‘mination I have refused invitations from Philadelphia, 
€ Baltimore, ‘Washington, Virginia, Albany, and Provi- 
‘dence. Heaven knows whether this will be effectual, 
“but I shall soon see, for on Monday morning the 28th we 
‘leave for Philadelphia. There, I shall only stay three 
‘days. Thence we go to Baltimore, and there I shall only 
‘gtay three days. Thence to Washington, where we may 
‘atay perhaps ten days; perhaps not 80 long, Thence to 
‘ Virginia, where we may halt for one day; and thence to 
‘Charleston, where we may pass a week perhaps; and 
‘where we shall very likely remain until your March 
‘letters reach us, through David Colden. I had a design 
‘of going from Charleston to Columbia in South Carolina, 
‘and there engaging a carriage, a baggage-tender and 
‘negro boy to guard the same, and a saddle-horse for 
‘myself—with which caravan I intended going “right 
** away,” a8 they say here, into the west, through the wilds 
‘of Kentucky and Tennessee, across the Alleghany-moun- 
‘tains, and so on until we should strike the lakes and 
could get to Canada, But it has bean represented to me 
‘that this is a track only known to travelling merchants; 
‘that the roads are bad, the country a tremendous waste, 
‘the inns log-houses, and the journey one that would play 
‘the very devil with Kate. I am staggered, but not 
‘deterred. If I find it possible to be done in the time, I 
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‘mean to do it; being quite satisfied that without some NewYour: 

“quch dash, I can never be a free agent, or see anything ee 

"worth the telling, o> 
“We mean to return home in a packet-ship—not a Pina 

‘steamer. ‘Her name is the George Washington, and she return, 

‘will sail from here, for Liverpool, on the seventh of June. 

‘At that season of the year, they are seldom more than 

‘three weeks making the voyage ; and I never will trust 

‘myself upon the wide ocean, if it please Heaven, in a 

‘steamer again. When I tell you all that I observed on 

“board that Britannia, I shall astonish you. Meanwhile, 

‘consider two of their dangers, First, that if the funnel Dopersin- 

‘were blown overboard, the vessel must instantly be on steamers. 

‘fire, from stem to stern: to comprehend which con- 

‘sequence, you have only to understand that the funnel is 

‘more than 40 feet high, and that at night you see the 

‘solid fire two or three feet above its top. Imagine phis 

‘swept down by a strong wind, and picture to your the 

‘amount of flame on deck ; and that a strong wind is likely 

*to sweep it down you soon learn, from ¢he precautions 

‘taken to keep it up in a storm, when it is the first thing 

‘thought of Secondly, each of these boats consumes 

*between London and Halifax 700 tons of coals; and it Two 

‘is pretty clear, from this enormous difference of weight 

‘in a ahip of only 1200 tons burden in all, that she must 

‘either be too heavy when ehe comes out of port, or too 

‘light when she goes in The daily difference in her 

‘rolling, as she burns the coals out, is something absolutely 

‘fearful, Add to all this, that by day and night she is 

‘fall of fire and people, that she has no boats, and that the 
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‘struggling of that enormous machinery in s heavy sea 
‘seems as though it would rend her into fragmentse—and 
“you may have a pretty con-siderable damned good sort 
‘of a feeble notion that it don’t fit nohow; and that it 
‘ant calculated to make you smart, overmuch; and that 
* you don’t feel ‘special bright; and by no means first rate; 
‘and not at all tonguey (or disposed for conversation) ; 
‘and that however rowdy you may be by natur’, it does 
‘use you up com-piete, and that’s a fact; and makes you 
‘quake considerable, and disposed toe damn the Engine !— 
* All of which phrases, I beg to add, are pure Americanisms 
‘of the first water, 

‘When we reach Baltimore, we are in the regions of 
‘alavery. It exists there, in its least shocking and most 
‘mitigated form; but there it is, They whisper, here 
*(they dare only whisper, you know, and that below their 
‘ breaths), that on that place, and all through the South, 
‘there is a dull gloomy cloud on which the very word 
‘seems written, I shall be able to gay, one of these days, 
‘that I accepted no public mark of respect in any place 
‘where slavery waa ;—and that’s something, 

‘The ladies of America are decidedly and unquestion- 
‘ably beautiful. Their complexions are not so good as 
‘those of Englishwomen ; their beauty does not last so 
‘long; and their figures are very inferior. But they are 
‘most beautiful. I still reserve my opinion of the national 
‘ character—just whispering that I tremble for a radical 
‘coming here, unless he is a radical on principle, by reason 
‘and reflection, and from the sense of right, I fear that if 
‘he were anything else, he would return home a tory. 
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Scaeeee I say no more on that head for two montha Raw Yous: 
‘from this time, save that I do fear that the heaviest 
“blow ever dealt at Liberty will be dealt by this country, >" 
in the failure of ita example to the earth, The scenes 7 
‘that are passing in Congress now, all tending to the 
‘separation of the States, fill one with snch a deep disgust 
‘that I dislike the very name of Washington (meaning 
‘the place, not the man), and am repelled by the mere 
‘thought of approaching it, . 


‘ Tronty-soventh Fobruary. Sunday. 
‘There begins to be great consternation here, in 4 Onan 

‘reference to the Cunard packet which (we suppoao) left, Seamer minding. 

‘ Liverpool on the fourth. She has not yet arrived. We 
‘acarcely know what to do with ourselves in our extreme 

‘anxiety to get letters from home. I have really bad 

‘serious thoughts of going back to Boston, alone, to be 

‘nearer news, We have determined to remain here until 
‘Tuesday afternoon, if she should not arrive before, and to 

‘send Mr, Q and the luggage on to Philadelphia to- 
‘morrow morning. God grant she may not have gone Mixiring, 
‘down: but every ship that comes in brings intelligence 

‘of a terrible gale (which indeed was felt ashore here) on 

‘the night of the fourteenth ; and the sea-captains swear 

‘(aot without some prejudice of course) that no steamer 

‘could have lived through it, supposing her to have been 

‘in its full fary. As there is no steam packet to go to 
‘England, supposing the Caledonia not to arrive, we aTe Reneerival 
‘obliged to send our letters by the Garrick ship, which Zon” 
‘*gails early to-morrow morning. Consequently I must 
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Ray Yor: ‘huddle this up, and dispatch it to the post-office with all 
‘speed. I have so much to say that I could fill quires of 
oP: “paper, which renders this sudden pull-up the more pro- 
7% tvoking 
Petitionfor ‘I have in my portmanteau a petition for an inter- 
Omgreet.  s national copyright law, signed by all the best American 
‘writers with Washington Irving at their head. They 
‘have requested me to hand it to Clay for presentation, 
‘and to back it with any remarks I may think proper to 
‘offer. So “Hoo-roar for the principle, as the money- 
“Tender said, ven he vouldn’t renoo the bill” 
*God bless you...... You know what I would say 
‘about home and the darlings, A hundred times God 
‘bless you...... ‘Fears are entertained for Lord Ash- 
“burton also. Nothing has been heard of him.’ 


A brief letter, sent me next day hy the minister's bay, 
was in effect a postscript to the foregoing ; and expressed 
still more strongly the doubts and apprehensions his 
voyage out had impressed him with, and which, though 
he afterwards saw reason greatly to modify his misgivings, 
were not so strange at that time as they appear to us now. 

‘Carlton-house, New York, February twenty-eighth, 

Ko hupo ot “1842... The Caledonia, I grieve and regret to say, has 
‘notarrived. If she left England to her time, she has been 
‘four and twenty days at sea. There is no news of her; 
‘and on the nights of the fourteentff and eighteenth it 
‘blew a terrible gale, which almost justifies the worst 
‘suspicions. For myself, I have hardly any hope of her; 
‘having seen enough, in our passage out, to convince me 
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‘that steaming across the ocean in heavy weather is as 
‘yet an experiment of the utmost hazard. 

¢ As it was supposed that there would be no steamer 
‘whatever for England this month (since in ordinary 
‘course the Caledonia would have returned with the 
‘mails on the 2nd of March), I hastily got the letters ready 
‘yesterday and sent them by the Garrick; which may 
‘perhaps be three weeka out, but is not very likely to be 
‘longer. But belonging to the Cunard company is a boat 
‘called the Unicorn, which in the summer time plies up 
‘the St. Lawrence, and brings passengers from Canada to 
«join the Britigh and North American steamers at Halifax. 
‘In the winter she lies at the last-mentioned place; from 
«which news has come this morning that they have sent her 
‘on to Boston for the mails; and, rather than interrupt the 
“communication, mean to dispatch her to England in lieu 
‘of the poor Caledonia, This in itself, by the way, is a 
‘ daring deed; for abe was originally built to run between 
‘Liverpool and Glasgow, and is no more designed for the 
‘Atlantic than a Calais packet-boat; though she once 
‘crossed it, in the summer season, 

‘You may judge, therefore, what the owners think of 
‘the probability of the Caledonie’s arrival. How slight 
‘an alteration in our plans would have made us passengers 
‘on board of her! 

‘It would be difficult to tell you, my dear fellow, what 
‘an impression this bas made upon our minds, or with 
‘ what intense anxiety and suspense we have been waiting 
‘for your letters from home, We were to have gone 
‘South to-day, but linger here until to-morrow afternoon 
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* (having sent the secretary and luggege forward) for one 

‘more chance of news. Love to dear Macready, and to 
‘dear Mac, and every one we care for. It’s useless to 
‘speak of the dear children. It seems now as though we 
‘should never hear of them...... 

‘PS, Washington Irving is a great fellow. We have 
‘Jaughed most heartily together. He is just the man he 
‘ought to be. So is Doctor Channing, with whom I have 
‘had an interesting correspondence since I saw him last 
‘at Boston, Halleck is a merry little man. Bryant a sad 
‘one, and very reserved. Washington Allston the painter 
‘(who wrote Monaldi) is a fine specimen of a glorious 
‘old genius, Longfellow, whose volume of poems I have 
‘ got for you, is a frank accomplished man as well as a fine 
‘ writer, ard will be in town “next fall.” Tell Macready 
‘that I suspect prices here must have rather altered since 
‘his time. I paid our fortnight’s bill here, last night, 
* We have dined out every day (except when I was laid up 
‘with a sore throat), and only hed in all four bottles of 
‘wine, The bill was 701, English!!! 

‘You will see, by my other letter, how we have been 
‘feted and feasted; and how there is war to the knife 
‘about the international copyright; and how I will 
‘ speak about it, and decline to be put down..., 

‘Qh for news from home! I think of your letters so 
* fall of heart and friendship, with perhaps a little scrawl 
‘of Charley's or Mamey’s, lying at the bottom of the 
“deep ses; and em as full of sorrow as if they had once 
“been living creaturea,—Well! they may come, yet.’ 
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They did reach him, but not by the Caledonia, His NewYoan: 
foars es to that vessel were but too well founded. On the —#* 
very day when she was due in Boston (the 18th of Feb- Diaaterto 
ruaty) it was learnt in London that she had undergone dois” 
misadventure; that, her decks having been swept and her 
rudder torn away, though happily no lives were lost, she 
had returned disabled to Cork; and that the Acadia, Acaiia 
having received her passengers and mails, was to sail with Mi" 
them from Liverpool next day. 

Of the main subject of that letter written on the day 
preceding ; of the quite unpremeditated impulse, out of 
which sprang his advocacy of claims which he felt to be Inte- 
represented in his person; of the injustice done by his MS", 
entertainera to their guest in ascribing such advocacy 
to selfishness ; and of the graver wrong done by them 
to their own highest interests, nay, even to their com- 
monest and most vulgar interests, in continuing to reject 
those claims; I will add nothing now to what all those 
years ago I laboured very hard to lay before many 
readers, It will be enough if I here print, from the 
authors’ letters I sent out to him by the next following 
mail in compliance with his wish, this which follows from 
a very dear friend of his and mine, I fortunately had 
it tratiucribed before I posted it to him; Mr. Carlyle 
having in some haste written from ‘Templand, 26 March, 
‘1842,’ and taken no copy. 

“We learn by the newspapers that you everywhere in reir to 
‘America stir up the question of international copyright, Dkk from Car~ 
‘and thereby awaken huge dissonance where all else i 
‘were trinmphant unison foryou. I am asked my opinion 
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‘of the matter, and requested to write it down in 
‘words. 

‘Several yeara ago, if memory err not, I was one of 
‘many English writers, who, under the auspices of Miss 
‘ Martineau, did already sign a petition to congress pray~ 
‘ing for an international copyright between the two 
‘ Nations,—which properly are not two Nations, but one; 
‘indivisible by parliament, congress, or any kind of 
‘human law or diplomacy, being already vnited by 
‘Heaven's Act of Parliament, and the everlasting law of 
‘Nature and Fact. To that opinion I atill adhere, and 
‘am like to continue adhering, 

‘In discussion of the matter before any congress or 
“parliament, manifold considerations and argumentations 
‘will necessarily arise; which to me are not interesting, 
“nor essential for helping me to s decision, They respect 
‘the time and manner in which the thing should be; not 
‘at all whether the thing should be or not. In an ancient 
“book, reverenoed I should hope on both sides of the 
‘Ocean, it was thousands of years ago written down in the 
* mont decisive and explicit manner, “Thou shalt not steal” 
‘That thou belongest to a different “Nation,” and canst 
‘steal without being certainly banged for it, gives thee no 
‘permission to steal! Thou shalt nof in anywise steal at 
‘alll So it is written down, for Nations and for Men, in 
‘the Law-Book of the Maker of this Universe, Nay, poor 
‘Jeremy Bentham and others step in here, and will demon- 
‘strate that it is actually our true convenience and expe- 
*diency not to steal; which I for my share, on the great 
‘scale and on the small, and in all conceivable scales and 
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‘shapes, do also firmly believe it to be. For example, if tew Yous: 
* Nations abstained from stealing, what need were there of | ‘t* 
‘fighting,—with its butcherings and burnings, decidedly S'3** 
‘the most expensive thing in this world? How much 

‘ more two Nations, which, as I said, are but one Nation; 

‘ knit in a thouzand waya by Nature and Practical Inter- 

‘course ; indivisible brother elements of the same great 
‘Saxonpom, to which in all honorable ways be long life! 

‘When Mr. Robert Roy M’Gregor lived in the district of Bub Boy's 
‘Monteith on the Highland border two centuries ago, he ™*** 
‘for his part found it more convenient to supply himself 
‘with beef by stealing it alive from the adjacent glens, 

‘than by buying it killed in the Stirling butchers’-market. 

‘It waa Mr, Roy's plan of supplying himself with beef in 
‘those days, this of stealing it. In many a little “Con- not the 
‘“ gress” in the district of Menteith, there was debating, 
‘doubt it not, and much specious argumentation this way 

‘and that, before they could sscertuin that, really and 
‘truly, buying was the best way to get your beef; which 
‘however in the long run they did with one assent find 

‘it indisputably to be: and accordingly they hold by it to 

‘this day’ 

This brave Ieiter was an important service rendered at ope 
a critical time, and Dickens was very grateful for it, But, afCariyle 
fa time went ob, he had other and higher causes for grati- 
tude to ita writer. Admiration of Carlyle increased in 
him with his years; and there was no one whom in later 
life he honoured eo much, or had a more profound regard 
for. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON, AND THE SOUTH. 
1842, 


Dickens's next letter was begun in the ‘United-states- 
‘hotel, Philadelphia,” and bore date ‘Sunday, sixth 
‘March, 1842.’ It treated of much dealt with afterwards 
at greater length in the Votes, but the freshness and vivacity 
of the first impressions in it have surprised me. I do not 
however print any passage here which has not its own 
interest independently of anything contained in that book, 
The rule will be continued, as in the portions of letters 
already given, of not transcribing anything before printed, 
or anything having even but a near resemblance to des- 
criptions that appear in the Notes. 

‘. « « « + . . As this is likely to be the only 
‘quiet day I shall have for a long time, I devote it 
‘to writing to you. We have heard nothing from you* 
‘yet, and only have for our consolation the reflection that 
‘the Columbia + is now on her way out, No news had 


© Ab the top of the ahest, above the address and date, sre the words ‘Road 
‘eu. We hove your precious letter, but you'll think, at frst, we have net, 
<n’ 

+ ‘The abip next in rotation to the Onledonia from Livecpont, 
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‘been heard of the Caledonia yesterday afternoon, when Panama 
‘we left New York. We were to have quitted that Tea 

‘place last Tuesday, but have been detained there all “op, 
‘the week by Kate having so bad a sore throat that she 3"), 
‘was obliged to keep her bed. We left yesterday after- 

‘noon at five o'clock, and arrived here at eleven last 
‘night. Let me say, by the way, that this is a very trying 
‘climate. 

‘Ihave often asked Americans in London which were Promis 
‘the better railroads—ours or theirs? They have taken silreads, 
‘time for reflection, and generally replied on mature 
‘conaideration that they rather thought we excelled; in 
‘respect of the punctuality with which we arrived at 
our stations, and the smoothnoas of our travelling, I 
‘wish you could see what an Amorican’ railroad is, in 
‘some parta where I now have seen them. I won't 
‘say I wish you could feel what it is, because that 
‘would be an unchristian and savage aspiration. It is 
‘never inclosed, or warded off. You walk down the main 
‘street of a large town: and, alap-dash, headlong, pell- 

“mell, down the middle of the street; with pigs burrowing, 

‘and boys flying kites and playing marbles, and men 
‘smoking, and women talking, and children crawling, 

“close to the very rails; there comes tearing along a mad 
‘locomotive with its train of cars, scattering a red-hot Expefionme 
‘shower of sparks (from its wood fire) in all directions; 

‘ecreeching, hissing, yelling, and panting; and nobody 
‘one atom more concerned than if it were a hundred 
‘miles eway. You cross a turnpike-road ; and there is no 
«gate, no policeman, no signal—nothing to keep the way- 
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‘farer or quiet traveller ont of the way, but a wooden 
‘arch on which is written in great letters “Look ont for 
‘the locomotive.” And if any man, woman, or child, 
‘don’t look out, why it’s his or her fault, and there's an 
‘end of it, 

‘The cars are like very shabby omnibuses—only larger ; 
“holding sixty or seventy people. The seats, instead of 
‘being placed long ways, are put cross-wise, back to 
‘front. Each holds two. There is a long row of these on 
‘each side of the caravan, and a natrow passage up the 
‘contre. The windows are usually all closed, and there 
‘is very often, in addition, a hot, close, most intolerable 
* charcoal stove in a red-hot glow. The heat and closeness 
‘are quite insupportable. But this is the characteristic 
“of all American houses, of all the public ihstitutions, 
‘chapels, theatres, and prisona. From the constant use 
‘of the hard anthracite coal in these beastly furnaces, a 
‘perfectly new class of diseases is springing up in the 
‘country. Their effect upon an Englishman is briefly 
‘told, He is always very sick and very faint; and has an 
* intolerable headache, morning, noon, and night. 

‘In the ladies' car, there is no smoking of tobacco 
‘allowed. All gentlemen who have ladies with them, sit 
‘in this car; and it is usually very full Before it, is the 
‘gentlemen’s car; which is something narrower, As I 
‘had. a window close to me yesterday which commanded 
‘this gentlemen's car, I looked at it pretty often, perforce. 
‘The flashes of saliva flew so perpetually and incessantly 
‘out of the windows all the way, that it looked as though 
“they were ripping open feather-beds inside, and Jetting 
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‘the wind dispose of the feathera* But this spitting is Pmuom,. 


‘aniversal. In the courts of law, the judge hes his 
‘gpittoon on the bench, the counsel have theirs, the 
* witness has his, the prisoner his, and the crier his The 
‘jury are accommodated at the rate of three men to 8 
‘spittoon (or spit-box as they call it here); and the spec- 
‘tators in the gallery are provided for, as so many men 
‘who in the course of nature expectorate without cessa- 
‘tion. There are spit-boxes in every steamboat, bar-room, 
‘public dining-room, house of office, and place of general 
“resort, no matter what it be. In the hospitals, the 
‘atudents are requested, by placard, to use the boxes 
‘provided for them, and not to spit upon the stairs, I 
‘have twice seen gentlemen, at evening partica in New 
‘York, turn aside when they were not engaged in conver- 
‘sation, and spit upon the drawing-room carpet, And in 
“every bar-room and hotel passage the stone floor looks as 
‘if it were paved with open oysters—from tho quantity of 
‘this kind of deposit which tesselates it all over . . 
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‘The institutions at Boston, and at Hartford, are most Contrasts 


‘admirable. It would be very difficult indeed to improve 
‘upon them. But this is not so at New York; where 
‘there ia an ill-managed lunatic asylum, a bad jail, a 
‘dismal workhouse, and a perfectly intolerable place of 
‘police-impriconment. A man is found drank in the 
‘ streeta, and is thrown into a cell below the surface of the 
‘earth; profoundly dark ; so full of noisome vapours that 
* when you enter it with s candle you see a ring about the 


‘* ‘This comparison is employed in another descriptive pamoge to be found in 
‘the Notes (p. 57). 
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Prue, ‘light, like that which surrounds the moon in wet and 


Yaa cloudy weather; and so offensive and disgusting in its 
“ap. ‘filthy odours, that you cannot bear its stench, Hoe is 
3%, ‘shut up within an iron door, in a series of vaulted pas- 
“gages where no one stays; has no drop of water, or ray 
of light, or visitor, or help of any kind; and there he 
rewains until the magistrate’s arrival If he die (as one 
‘man did not long ago) he is half eaten by the rats in an 
Polloe-cells ‘hour’s time (as this man was). I expressed, on secing 
inker these places the other night, the diagust I felt, and which 
‘it would be impossible to repress. “Well; I don’t know,” 
‘said the night constable—that’s a national anawer by the 
‘bye—“ Well; I don’t know. 1’ve had six and twenty 
‘“young women locked up here together, and beautiful 
‘And that's ‘ “ones too, and that’s e fact.” The cell was certainly no 
sfiet!" clarger than the wino-cellar in Devonshire-terrace; at 
"least three feet lower; and stunk like a common sewer. 
‘There was one woman in it, then, The magistrate begins 
‘his examinations at five o'clock in the morning ; the watch 
‘ig eet at seven at night; if the prisoners have been given in 
‘charge by an officer, they are not taken out before nine 
‘or ten; and in the interval they remain in these places, 
‘where they could no more be heard to ory for help, in 
‘case of a fit or swoon among them, than a man’a voice 

‘could be heard after he was coffined up in his grave, 
Prisca ‘ There is a prison in this same city, and indeed in the 
‘game building, where prisoners for grave offences await 
‘their trial, and to which they are sent back when under 
‘remand. It sometimes happens that a man or woman 
‘will remain here for twelve months, waiting the result 
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‘of motions for new trial, and in arrest of judgment, and Panasar- 
‘what not I went into it the other day: without any si. 
* notice or preparation, otherwise I find it difficalt to catch “op. 
«them in their work-a-day aspect. I stood in along, high, 3°. 
‘ narrow building, consisting of four galleries one above the 

* other, with a bridge across each, on which sat a turnkey, 

‘ sleeping or reading as the case might be. From the roof, 

‘a couple of windsails dangled and drooped, limp and use- 

“Jess; the skylight being fast closed, and they only designed 

‘for summer use. In the centre of the building was the toue of 
“otamal stove; and along both sides of every gallery was “@e™ 
‘a long row of iron doors—looking like furnace doors, i 
‘being very small, but black and cold as if the fires 
‘within had gone out. 

‘A man with keys appears, to show us round. A good- 
‘looking fellow, and, in his way, civil and obliging.” (I 
omit a dialogue of which the substance has been printed,* 
and give only that which appears for the first time here.) 

*“Sappose a man’s here for twelve months, Do you 
«mean to say he never comes out‘at that little iron 
«* door.” 

«He may walk some, perhape—not much.” 

«Will you show me a few of them ?” 

‘« Ah] All, if you like.” 

‘He threw open a door, and I looked in, An old man A prisner. 
+ was sitting on his bed, reading. ‘The light came in through 
“a small chink, very high up in the wall. Across the room 
‘ran a thick iron pipe to carry off filth; this was bored 
‘for the reception of something like a big funnel in shape ; 

* Nees, p49, 
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* and over the funnel was a watercock. This was his wash- 
‘ing apparatus and water-closet, It waa not savoury, but 
‘not very offensive, He looked up at me; gave himself 
‘an odd, dogged kind of shake; and fixed his eyea on his 
*book again. I came out, and the door was shut and 
‘locked, He had been there a month, and would have to 
‘wait another month for his trial. “Has he ever walked 
* out now, for instance?” “No”... 

*«Tn England, if 8 man is under sentence of death 
«even, he has a yard to walk in at certain times.” 

<* Possible ?” 

*, .. Making me this answer with a coolness which is 
‘perfectly untranslateable and inexpressible, aud which is 
‘quite peculiar to the soil, he took me to the women’s 
‘side ; telling me, upon the way, all about this man, who, 
‘it seems, murdered his wife, and will certainly be 
‘hanged. The women’s doors have a small square aper- 
‘ture in them; I looked through one, and saw 4 
‘pretty boy about ten or twelve years old, who seemed 
‘lonely and miserable enough—as well he might. “What's 
‘he been doing?” says I. “Nothing” says my friend. 
«*Nothing!” says I. “No,” says he. “He's here for 
*“eafe keeping. He saw his father kill his mother, and 
‘ig detained to give evidence against him—that was 
«“his father, you saw just now.” “But that's rather 
‘shard treatment for a witness, isn’t it?”"—*Well! I 
«#don't know. It a'nt a very rowdy life, and that’s a fact.” 
‘So my friend, who was an excellent fellow in his way, and 
‘very obliging, and a handsome young man to boot, took 
‘me off to show me some more curiosities ; and I was very 
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‘much obliged to him, for the place was so hot, and I so 
‘giddy, that I could scarcely stand. . 

“When a maa is hanged in New York, he is walked out “Gp. 
‘of one of these cella, without any condemned sermon or 
‘other religious formalities, straight into the narrow jail 
‘yard, which may be about the width of Cranbourn-alley, 
‘There, a gibbet is erected, which is of curious constrac- 
‘tion ; for the culprit stands on the earth with the rope 
‘about his neck, which passes through a pulley in the top 
‘of the “Tree” (see Newgate Oalendar passim), and is 
‘attached to a weight something heavier than the man. 
‘This weight being suddenly let go, drags the rope down 
‘with it, and sends the criminal flying ap fourteen feet 
‘into the air; while the judge, and jury, and five and 
“twenty citizens (whose presonce is requiréd by the law), 
‘stand by, that they may afterwards certify to the fact. 
‘This yard is a very dismal place ; and when I looked at 
‘it, I thought the practice infinitely superior to ours: 
‘much more solemn, and far leas degrading and indecent. 

‘There is another prison near New York which is a 
‘house of correction. The convicts labour in stone- 
‘ quarries near at hand, but the jail has no covered yards 
‘or shops,so that when the weather is wet (as it was when 
«TE was there) each man is shut up in his own little cell, 
‘all the live-long day. These cells, in all the correction- 
‘houses I have seen, are on one uniform plan—thus : 
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‘A, B, ©, and D, are the walls of the building with windows 
‘in them, high up in the wall, The shaded place in the 


” ‘eentre represents four tiers of cells, one above the other, 


‘with doors of grated iron, and a light grated gallery to 
‘each tier, Four tiers front to 5, and four to D, so that 
‘by this means you may be said, in walking round, to see 
‘eight tiers in all The intermediate blank space you 


” walk in, looking up at these galleries ; so that, coming in 


‘at the door Z, and going either to the right or left till 
*you come back to the door again, you see all the cells 
“wader one roof and in one high room. Imagine them in 
‘number 400, and in every one a man locked up; this 
‘one with his hands through the bars of his grate, this one 
‘in bed (in the middle of the day, romember), and this 
‘one flung down in a heap upon the ground with his 
‘head against the bars like a wild beast. Make the rain 
‘pour down in torrents outside. Put the everlasting 
‘stove in the midst; hot, suffocating, and vaporous, as a 
‘witch's cauldron. Add a smell like that of a thousand 
‘old mildewed umbrellas wet through, and « thousand 
‘dirty clothes-bags musty, moist, and fusty, and you will 
‘have some idea—a very feeble one, my dear friend, on my 
‘ word—of this place yesterday week. You know of course 
‘that we adopted our improvements in prison-discipline 
‘from the American pattern; but I am confident that the 
‘writers who have the most Instily lauded the American 
‘ prisons, have never seen Oipeterton’s domain or Tracey’s.* 
‘There ig no more comparison between these two prisons 
‘of ours, and any I have seen here YET, than there is 


* Bee ante, p. 255, ry 
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“between the keepers here, and those two gentlemen, Pann. 


‘Putting out of sight the difficulty we have in England of 
‘finding tseful labour for the prisoners (which of course ~¢ 
‘arises from our being an older country, and having vast 
‘numbers of artizans unemployed), our system is more 
“complete, more impressive, and more satisfactory in every 
‘respect. It is very possible that I have not come to the 
‘best, not having yet seen Mount Auburn, I will tell 
‘you when Ihave, And also when I have come to those 
‘inns, mentioned—vaguely rather—by Miss Martineau, 
‘where they undercharge literary people for the love the 
‘landlords bear them. My experience, so far, has been of 
‘establishments where (perhaps for the same reason) they 
‘very monstrously and violently Liat a man whose 
* position forbids remonstrance. 


‘Wasnmrorox, Sunday, March the Thirteenth, 1842. 

‘In allusion to the last sentence, my dear friend, I 
* must tell you a slight experience I had in Philadelphia. 
«My rooms had been ordered for a week, but, in conse- 
‘quence of Kate's illness, only Mr. Q and the luggage 
“had gone on Mr, Q always lives at the table d’hite, 
‘go that while we were in New York our rooms were 
‘empty. The landlord not only charged me half the 
‘full rent for the time during which the rooms were 
‘reserved for us (which was quite right), but charged mo 
*aleo for board for myself Gad Kate and Anne, at the 
‘rate of nine dollare per day for the same period, when 
“we were actually living, at the same expense, in New 
‘York!!! I did remonstrate upon this head; but was 
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Wasaora- ‘coolly told it was the custom (which I have since been 


ioe. 

aD, 
to 

JF. 





‘assored is a lie), and bad nothing for it but to pay the 
‘amount, What else could I do? I was going away by 
‘the steamboat at five o'clock in the morning; and the 
‘landlord knew perfectly well that my disputing an item 
‘of his bill would draw down upon me the sacred wrath 
‘of the newspapers, which would one and all demand in 
‘capitals if THIs was the gratitude of the man whom 
‘America had received as she had never received any 
‘other man but La Fayette? 

‘I went last Tuesday to the Eastern Penitentiary near 
‘ Philadelphia, which is the only prison in the States, or I 
‘believe in the world, on the principle of hopeless, strict, 
‘and unrelaxed solitary confinement, during the whole 
‘term of the sentence. It is wonderfully kept, but a 
‘most dreadful, fearful place. The inspectors, immediately 
‘on my arrival in Philadelphia, invited me to pass the day 
‘in the jail, and to dine with them when I had finished 
‘my inspection, that they might hear my opinion of the 


Shesaltery ‘system, Accordingly I passed the whole day in going 


“from eell to cell, and conversing with the prisoners, 
‘ Every facility was given me, and no constraint whatever 
“imposed upon any man’s free speech. If I were to write 
you a letter of twenty sheets, I could not tell you this 
‘one day's work; so I will reserve it until that happy 
‘time when we ehall sit round the table at Jack Straw’s 
‘—yon, and I, and Mac—and go over my diary. I never 
‘shall be able to dismiss from my mind, the impressions 
‘of that dey. Making notes of them, aa I have dane, is 
‘an absurdity, for they are written, beyond all power of 
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“erasure, in my brain. I saw men who had been there, Wasaare- 
‘five years, six years, eleven years, two years, two months, ins. 
‘two days; some whose term was nearly over,and some @.p,_ 
“whose term bad only just begun. Women too, under the f, 
‘game variety of circumstances. Every prisoner whocomes Solitary 
“into the jail, comes at night; is put into a bath, and 
‘dromed in the prison garb; and then a black hood is How re- 
‘drawn over his face and head, and he is Jed to the call {ay 
‘from which he never stirs again until his whole period of 
‘confinement has expired. I looked at some of them with 

‘the same awe as I should have looked at men who had 

‘been buried alive, and dug up again. 

‘We dined in the jail: and I told them after dinner ‘ax with 
“how much the aight had affected me, and what an awful io 
‘ punizhment it was, I dwelt upon this; for, although the 
‘inspectors are extremely kind and benevolent men, I 
« question whether they are sufficiently acquainted with the 
‘human mind to know what it is they are doing. Indeed, 

*T am gure they do not know. I bore testimony, as every 
‘one who sees it must, to the admirable government of the 
‘institution (Stanfield is the keeper: grown a little 
‘younger, that’s all); but added that nothing could justify 
‘such a punishment, but its working a reformation in the 
‘prisoners, That for short terme—say two years for the 
*maximum—I conceived, eapecially after what they had 
“told me of its good effects in certain cases, it might 
“perhaps be highly beneficial; but that, carried to 80 great 
‘an extent, I thought it oruel and unjustifiable; and 
‘farther, that their sentences for small offences were very 
‘rigorous, not to say savage. All this, they took like men 
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‘who were really anxious to have one’s free opinion and 
‘to do right, And we were very much pleased with each 
‘ ether, and parted in the friendliest way. 

‘They sent me back to Philadelphia in a carriage they 
‘had sent for me in the morning; and then I had to dress 
‘in a hurry, and follow Kate to Cary’s the bookseller’s 
‘where there was a party. He married a sister of Lealie's. 
‘There are three Miss Leslies here, very accomplished ; 
‘and one of them has copied all her brother's principal 
‘pictures, These copies hang about the room. We got 
‘away from this as soon as we could; and next morning 
‘had to turn out at five. In the morning I had received 
‘and shaken hands with five hundred people, so you may 
‘suppose that I was pretty well tired. Indeed I am 
‘obliged to be very careful of myself; to avoid amoking 
‘and drinking ; to get to bed soon ; and to be particular in 
‘respect of what I eat, . . . You cannot think how bilious 
‘and trying the climate is, One day it is hot summer, 
‘without a breath of air; the next, twenty degroes below 
‘freezing, with a wind blowing that cuts your skin like 
‘gteel. These changes have occurred here several times 
“singe last Wednesday night. 

‘I have altered my route, and don't mean to go to 
‘Charleston. The country, all the way from here, is 
‘nothing but s dismal swamp; there is a bad night of 
‘sea-coasting in the joumey; the equinoctial gales are 
‘blowing hard ; and Clay (a most charming fellow, by the 
* bye), whom I bave consulted, strongly diasuades me, The 
‘weather is intensely hot there; the spring fever is coming 
‘on: and there is very little to see. after all. We 
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‘fore go next Wednesday night to Richmond, which we 

‘shall reach on Thursday, There, we shall stop three 
‘days ; my object being to zee some tobacco plantations, 
‘Then we shall go by James river back to Baltimore, 
‘which we have already passed through, and where we 
‘shall gtay two days, Then we shall go West at once, 
‘straight through the most gigantic part of this continent: 
‘across the Alleghany-mountains, and over prairie, 

‘Simi at Wasnrneron, Fifteenth March, 1842... . 
‘It is impossible, my dear friend, to tell you what we 
‘felt, when Mr, Q (who is a fearfully sentimental genius, 
“but heartily interested in all that concerns us) came to 
‘where we were dining last Sunday, and sent in a note to 
“the effect that the Caledonia ® had arrived! Being really 
‘assured of her safety, we felt as if the distance between 
‘ua and home were diminished by at least one half. 
‘There was great joy everywhere lore, for she had been 
‘quite despaired of, but our joy was beyond all telling. 
‘This news came on by express. Last night ‘your letters 
‘reached us, I was dining with a club (for I can’t avoid a 
‘dinner of that sort, now and then), and Kate sent mea 
‘note about nine o'clock to say they were bere. But she 
‘didn’t open them—which I consider heroio—until I came 
‘home. That was about half past ten ; and we read them. 
‘until nearly two in the morning. 

‘I won't say « word about your letters; except that 
‘Kate and I have come to a conclusion which makes 
“me tremble in my shoes, for we decide that humourous 
‘narrative is your forte, and not statesmen of the common. 


* ‘This was the Acadia with the Osledonia maile, 
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‘wealth. I won't say a word about your news; for how 
‘could I in that case, while you want to hear what we 
‘are doing, resist the temptation of expending pages on 
those darling children......... 

*T have the privilege of appearing on the floor of both 
‘houses here, and go to them every day. They are very 
“handsome and commodious. There is a great deal of bad 
‘speaking, but there are a great many very remarkable 
‘men, in the legislature: such as John Quincey Adams, 
‘Clay, Preston, Calhoun, and others: with whom I need 
‘warcely add I have been placed in the friendliest rela- 
‘tions, Adams is a fine old fellow—seventy-six years old, 
‘but with most surprising vigour, memory, readiness, and 
‘pluck, Clay is perfectly enchanting; an irresistible man. 
‘There are some very noble specimens, too, out of the 
‘West, Splendid men to look at, hard to deceive, prompt 
‘to act, lions in energy, Crichtons in varied accomplish- 
‘ments, Indians in quickness of eye and gesture, Americans 
‘in affectionate and generous impulse. It would be 
‘difficult to exaggerate the nobility of some of these 
‘glorious fellows, 

“When Clay retires, as he does this month, Preston will 
“become the leader of the whig party. He so solemnly 
‘ agsures me that the international copyright shall and will 
“be passed, that I almost begin to hope; and I shall be 
‘entitled to say, if it be, that I have brought it about. 
‘You have no idea how universal the discussion of its 
‘merits snd demerits has become; or how eager for the 
‘change I have made a portion of the people. 

‘You remember what —— was, in England. If you 
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‘could but see him here! If you could only have seen 
‘him when he called on us the other day—feigning 
‘abstraction in the dreadful pressure of affairs of state ; 
‘rubbing his forehead as one who was a-weary of the 
‘world; and exhibiting a sublime caricature of Lord 
‘Burleigh. He is the only thoroughly unreal man I 
“have seen, on this side the ocean, Heaven help the 
President! All parties are against him, and he sppears 
‘truly wretched. We go toa levee at his house to-night, 
‘ He has invited me to dinner on Friday, but I am obliged 
“to decline ; for we leave, per steamboat, to-morrow night. 

‘I said I wouldn't write anything more concerning the 
* American people, for two months. Second thoughts are 
“best, I shall not change, and may as well speak out—to 
‘you. They are friendly, earnest, hospitable, kind, frank, 
‘very often accomplished, far less prejudiced than you 
‘would suppose, warm-hearted, fervent, and enthusiastic, 
‘ They are chivalrous in their unitersal politeness to women, 
* courteous, obliging, disinterested; and, when they conceive 
‘a perfect affection for a man (as I may venture to say of 
* myself), entirely devoted to him. I have received thousands 
* of people of all ranks and grades, and have never once 
“been asked an offensive or unpolite queation—except by 
‘Englishmen, who, when they have been “located” here 
‘for some years, are worse than the devil in his blackest 
‘painting. The State is » parent to its people; has a 
‘parental care and watch over all poor children, women 
‘labouring of child, sick persons, and captives, The 
‘common men render you assistance in the streets, and 
“would revolt from the offer of a piece of money. The 
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‘desire to oblige is universal; and I have never once 
‘travelled in a public conveyance, without making some 
‘generous acquaintance whom I have been sorry to part 
‘from, and who has in many cases come on miles, to see 
‘us again. But I don’t like the country, I would not 
‘live here, on any consideration, It goes against the 
‘grain with me. It would with you. I think it impos- 
‘sible, utterly impossible, for any Englishman to live here, 
‘and be happy. I have a confidence that I must be tight, 
“because I have everything, God knows, to lead me to the 
‘opposite conclusion: and yet I cannot resist coming to 
‘this one. As to the causes, they are too many to enter 
‘upon here. . . 

‘One of two petitions for an international copyright 


“ ‘which I brought here from American authors, with 


‘Irving at their head, has been presented to the house 
‘of representatives, Clay retains the other for prosenta~ 
‘tion to the senate after I have left Washington. The 
‘presented one has been referred to a committee; the 
‘Speaker has nominated as its chairman Mr, Kennedy, 
‘member for Baltimore, who is himself an author and 
‘notoriously favourable to such a law; and I am going to 
* ageist him in his report. 


‘ RiOHMORD, IX ViEGINIA. Thurnday Night, March 17. 


‘Irving was with me at Washington yesterday, and 
wept heartily st parting. He is a fine fellow, when you 


: * know him well; and you would relish him, my dear friend, 


‘ofall things, We have laughed together at some abeur- 
‘dities we have encountered in company, quite in my 
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‘vociferous Devonshire-terrace style The “Merrikin” Wasmrn- 


‘government have treated him, he says, most liberally 


ron: 
1842, 


‘aud handsomely in every respect. He thinks of sailing op. 


‘for Liverpool on the 7th of April; passing a short time 
‘in London; and then going to Paris, Perhaps you may 
‘meet him. If you do, he will know that you are my 


J 
LF 


inted 


‘dearest friend, and will open his whole heart to you at Spin bg 


‘once. His secretary of legation, Mr. Coggleswell, is a 
‘man of very remarkable information, a great traveller, 
* a good talker, and a scholar.’ 

‘I am going to sketch you our trip here from Washing- 
‘ton, aa it involves nine miles of a “ Virginny Road.” 
«That done, I must be brief, good brother. . . . 

The reader of the American Notes will remember the 
admirable and most humorous description of the night 
steamer on the Potomac, and of the black driver over the 
Viryinia-road. Both were in this letter; which, after three 
days, he resumed ‘At Washington again, Monday, March 
‘the twenty-fizet. 

* We had intended to go to Baltimore from Richmond, 
‘by @ place called Norfolk: but one of the boats being 
‘ under repair, I found we should probably be detained at 
‘thia Norfolk two days. Therefore we came back here 
‘yesterday, by the road we had travelled before; Isy here 
‘Jast night; and go on to Baltimore this afternoon, at four 
‘o'clock. Jt is a journey of only two hours and « half 
‘Richmond is a prettily situated town; but, like other 
* towns in alave districte (as the planters themselves admit), 
‘has an aspect of decay and gloom which to an unaccus- 
*tomed eye is most distressing. In the black car (for they 
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‘don’t let them sit with the whites), on the railroad as we 
‘went there, were a mother and family, whom the steamer 


” "was conveying away, to sell; retaining the man (the 


‘husband and father I mean) on his plantation. The 
‘children cried the whole way. Yesterday, on board 
“the boat, a slave owner and two constables were our 
*fellow-passengers, They were coming here in search of 
‘two negroea who had run away on the previous day. On 
‘the bridge at Richmond there is a notice against fast 
* driving over it, as it is rotten and crazy: penalty—for 
‘whites, five dollars ; for slaves, fifteen stripes. My heart 
‘is lightened as if a great load had been taken from it, 
‘when I think that we are turning our backs on this 
‘accursed and detested system. I really don't think I 
‘could have borne it any longer. It is all very well to say 
«de silent on the subject.” They won't let you be silent, 
‘They will ask you what you think of it; and will expatiate 
on slavery as if it were one of the greatest blessings of 
‘mankind. “It's not,” said a hard, bad-looking fellow to 
‘me the other day, “ it’s not the interest of a man to use 
‘“his slaves ill It’s damned nonsense that you hear 
*«in England.”—I told him quietly that it was not a 
‘man’s interest to get drunk, or to steal, or to game, or to 
‘indulge in any other vice, but he did indulge in it for 
‘all that. That cruelty, and the abuse of irresponsible 
‘power, were two of the bed passions of human nature, 
‘with the gratification of which, considerations of interest 
‘or of ruin had nothing whatever to do; and that, while 
‘every candid man must admit that even a slave might 
‘be happy enough with a good master, all human beings 
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‘knew that bad masters, cruel masters, and masters Wanare 


‘who disgraced the form they bore, were matters of 


TOR? 
a3, 





‘experience and history, whose existence wes as undis- ~ 9, p, 


‘puted as that of slaves themselves. Ho was a little taken 
‘aback by this, and asked me if I believed in the bible. 
* Yea, I said, but if any man could prove to me that it 
*ganctioned slavery, I would place no further credence in it. 
««'Well then,” he said, “by God, air, the niggers must. be 
«kept down, and the whites have put down the coloured 
“people wherever they have found them.” “That's the 
*“ whole question” said L “Yes, and by God,” says he, 
«the British had better not stand out on that point when 
«* Lord Ashburton comes over, for I never felt so warlike as 
*«T do now,—and that’s a fact,” I was obliged to accept a 


Py 
re 


* public supper in this Richmond, and I saw plainly enough, Footing of 


Bouth to 


‘there, that the hatred which these Southern States bear Wngiand. 


‘to us as & nation has been fanned up and revived again 
“by this Creole business, and can scarcely be exaggerated. 

«We were desperately tired at Richmond, as 
‘we went to a great many places, and received a very 


‘great number of visitora. We appoint usually two hours een 
‘in every day for this laiter purpose, and have our room so Sete 


* full at that period that it is difficult to move or breathe, 
* Before we left Richmond, a gentleman told me, when I 
* really was 80 exhausted that I could hardly stand, that 
‘three people of great fashion” were much offended by 
*¢having been told, when they called last evening, that I 
“was tired and not visible, then, but would be “at home” 
*from twelve to two next day! Another gentleman (no 
* doubt of great fashion also) sent a letter to me two hours 
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Wasrzra- “after [had gone to bed, preparatory to rising at four next 
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‘morning, with instructions to the slave who brought it te 


” “knock me up and wait for an answer! 


*T am going to break my resolution of secepting no 
‘more public entertainments, in favour of the originators 
‘of the printed document overleaf. They live upon the 
‘confines of the Indian territory, some two thousand miles 
‘or more weat of New York{ Think of my dining there! 
‘And yet, please God, the festival will come off—I should 
‘gay about the 12th or 15th of next month’?.... | 

The printed document was a series of resolutions, moved 
at a public meeting attended by all the principal citizens, 
judges, professors, and doctors, of St. Louis, urgently in- 
viting, to that city of the Far West, the distinguished 
writer then the guest of America, eulogizing his genius, 
and tendering to him their warmest hospitalities, He 
wad at Baltimore when he closed his letter. 


‘Baurmmon, Txesday, March 22nd. 
‘I have a great diffidence in running counter to any 
‘impression formed by a man of Maclise’s genius, on a sub- 
‘ject he has fully considered.’ (Referring apparently to 
some remark by myself on the picture of the Play-scano 
in Hamlet, exhibited this year.) ‘But I quite agree with 
‘you, about the King in Hamlet. Talking of Hamlet, I 
‘ constantly carry in my great-coat pocket the Shakespeare 
‘you bought for me in Liverpool What an unspeakable 
‘source of delight that book is to me! 
Your Ontario letter, I found here to-night: sent on 
‘by the vigilant and faithful Colden, who makes every 
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‘thing having reference to us, or our affairs, a labour of 
‘the heartiest love, We devoured its contents, greedily. 
‘Good Heaven, my dear fellow, how I miss you! and 
‘how I count the time 'twixt this and coming home again. 
‘Shall I ever forget the day of our parting at Liverpool | 
‘when even —— became jolly and radiant in his sympathy 
‘with our separation! ‘Never, never shall I forget that 
‘time. Ah! how seriously I thought then, and how 
‘seriously I have thought many, many times since, of the 
‘terrible folly of ever quarrelling with a true friend, on 
‘good for nothing trifles! Every little hasty word that 
‘has ever passed between us, rose up before me like a 
‘reproachful ghost, At this great distance, I seem to look 
“back upon any miserable small interroption of our affeo- 
‘tionate intercourse, though only for the instant it has 
‘never outlived, with a sort of pity for myself as if I were 
‘another creature, 

‘I have bought another accordion. The steward lent 
‘me one, on the passage out, and I regaled the ladies’ 
‘cabin with my performances. You can’t think with 
‘what feeling I play Home Sweet Home every night, or 
‘how pleasantly sad it makes ua..... And eo God bless 
‘you..... [leave space for a short postscript before seal- 
‘ ing this,"but it will probably contain nothing. The dear, 
‘dear children ! what a happiness it is to know that they 
‘are in such hands. 


‘PS. Twenty-third March, 1842, Nothing new. And 


‘all well Ihave not heard that the Columbia is in, but 
‘she is hourly expected. Washington Irving has come 
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‘on for another leave-taking,” and dines with me to-day. 
‘We start for the West, at balf after eight to-morrow 
‘morning. I send you # newspaper, the most respectable 
‘in the States, with a very just copyright article’ 


© AS his second visit to America, when in Washington Jo February 1668, 
Dickous, replying to a letter in which Irving wes mamod, thus desocibou the 
last meeting and leave-taking to which ho alludes above, ‘Your reference $0 
* iy dear friend, Washington Irving, renews the vivid imapremions reewakened 
‘in my mind at Baltimore but the other day. I exw his fine faoe for the last 
‘ {ime in that city. He came there froea Kew York to yas a day or two with 
“ng betore I want westward ; and they-were made emong tho moet memorable 
“ of my Ite by his delightfal fancy and gunial humor. Some unknown admirer 
“ of his books and mine sent to the hotel a most enormous mint-jolep, wreethed 
‘with fowers. Wo mt, one on cither sido of #4, with grent solamnity (it dled 
“a respectably-tied rownd table), but the solemnity was of very abort dare- 
‘ton, It was quite an enchanted jelep, and carried us among ingumerable 
* people and places that we both Knew. ‘Tha jolep held out far into the night, 
“4nd my memary never saw him efterwards otherwise than as bonding over it, 
“with bie stcaw, with an attempted air of gravity (after some ansodote involy- 
‘ing nome wondectully droll and delicate observation of character), and theo, 
‘as his oye caught mine, melting into thad captivating lsugh of his, which 
* wan tho brightort and best I have over heard.’ 


CHAPTER XXII 


CANAL BOAT JOURNEYS: BOUND FAR WEST. 
1843, 


Ir would not be possible that a more vivid or exact 
impression, than that which is derivable from these letters, 
could be given of either the genius or the character of 
the writer. The whole man ia here in the supreme hour “*** 
of his life, and in all the enjoyment of its highest sensa- 
tions, Inexpressibly sad to me has been the task of going 
over them, but the surprise has equalled the sadnesa J 
had forgotten what was in them. That they contained, in 
their first vividness, all the most prominent descriptions of 
his published book, I knew. But the reproduction of any 
part of these was not permissible here; and believing that 
the substance of them had been thus almost wholly em- 
bodied in the American Notes, when they were lent to 
assist in“its composition, I turned to them with very small 
expectation of finding anything available for present use. 
Yet the difficulty has been, not to find but to reject; 
avd the rejection when most unavoidable has not been 
most easy. Even where the subjecta recur that are in the 
printed volume, there is a freshness of first impressions in 
the letters that renders it no small trial to act strictly on 
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denn: the rule adhered to in these extracts from them, In the 
3848. Notes there is of oourse very much, masterly in observation 
and description, of which there is eleawhere no trace; but 
the passages amplified from the letters have not been im- 
proved, and the manly force and directness of some of their 
views and reflections, conveyed by touches of a picturesque 
completeness that no elaboration could give, have here and 
there not been strengthened by rhetorical additions in the 
Acwm printed work. There is also a charm in the letters which 
ialetere the plan adopted in the book necessarily excluded from 
frum Noter, i414 will always of course have value ax a deliberate 
expression of the results gathered from the American 
experiences, but the personal narrative of thie famous 
visit to America is in the letters alone, In what way his 
experiences arose, the desire at the outset to see nothing 
that was not favourable, the slowness with which adverse 
Pereal impressions were formed, and the eager recognition of 
ton every truthful and noble quality that arose and remained 
above the fault-finding, are discoverable only in the 

letters. 

Already it is manifest from them that the before-named 
disappointments, as well of the guest in his entertainers 
aa of the entertainers in their guest, had their beginning 

Ba in the copyright differences ; but it is not less plain that 
rene. the social dissatiafactions on his side were of even earlier 
date, and with the country itself had certainly nothing to 
do, It was objected to him, I well remember, that in 
making such unfavourable remarks as his published book 
did on many points, he was asaailing the democratic insti- 
tutions that had formed the character of the nation: but 
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the answer is obvious, that, demooratic institutions being 
universal in America, they were as fairly entitled to share 
in the good as in the bad; and in what he praised, of 
which there is here abundant testimony, he must be held 
to have exalted those institutions as much, as in what he 
blamed he could be held to depreciate them. He never 
seta himself up in judgment on the entire people As 
we gee, from the way the letters show us that the 
ypinions he afterwards published were formed, he does not 
iraw conclusions while his observation is only half-con- 
iluded; and he refrains throughout from the example too 
rrongly set him, even in the very terms of his welcome 
oy the writers of America,* of flinging one nation in the 
ather’s face. He leaves each upon ita own ground. His 
great business in his publication, as in the first impressions 
recorded here, is to exhibit social influences at work as 
he saw them himself; and it would surely have been of 
ill bad compliments the worst, when resolving, in the 
one and with the purpose of a friend, to make public 
what he had observed in America, if he had supposed 
shat such s country would take truth amiss, 

There is however one thing to be especially remembered, 
is well in reading the letters as in judging of the book 
which was founded on them, It is » point to which I 
seliave Mr. Emerson directed the attention of his country- 
nen. Everything of an objectionable kind, whether the 
wuthor would have it so or not, stands out more promi. #7 
aently and distinctly than matter of the opposite desorip- 
tion. The social sin is = more tangible thing than the 

© Bee ants, p. 283-8, 
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Aum: social virtue, Pertinacionsly to insist upon the charities 


1842, 
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and graces of life, is to outrage their quiet and unobtrusive 
character; but we incur the danger of extending the vul 
ghzitice and indecencies, if we neem to countenance by 
omitting to expose them, And if this is only kept in 
view in reading what is here given, the proportion of 
censure will be found not to overbalance the just admiry- 
tion and unexaggerated praise, 

Apart from much considerations, it is to be also said, 
the letters, from which I am now printing exactly as they 
were written, have claims, as mere literature, of an 
unusual kind, Unrivalled quickness of observation, 
the rare faculty of seizing out of a multitude of things 
the thing only that is essential, the irresistible play of 
humour, such pathos as only bumourists of this high 
order possess, and the unwearied unforced vivacity of ever 
fresh, buoyant, bounding animal spirits, never found more 
natural, variously easy, or picturesque expression. Written 
amid such distraction, fatigue, and weariness as they 
describe, amid the jarring noises of hotels and streets, 
aboerd steamers, on canal boats, and in log huts, there ia 
not an erasure in them, Not external objects only, but 
feelings, reflections, and thoughts, are photographed into 
visible forms with the same unexampled case, They 
borrow no help from the matters of which they treat, 
They would have given, to the subjecta described, old 
acquaintance and engrossing interest if they had been 
ebout @ people in the moon. Of the personal character at 


pourtaged, the same time self-pourtrayed, others, whose emotions it lees 


vividly awakens, will judge more calmly and clearly than 
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myself, Yet to myself only can it be known how small 
were the services of friendship that sufficed to rouse all 
the sensibilities of this beautiful and noble natura 
Throughout our lifelong intercourse it was the same. 
‘His keenness of discrimination failed him never excepting 
here, when it was lost in the limitless extent of his appro- 
ciation of all kindly things; and never did he receive 
what was meant for a benefit that he was not eager to 
return it # hundredfold. No man more truly generous 
ever lived. 

His next letter was begun from ‘on board the canal 
‘boat, Going to Pittsburgh. Monday, March twenty- 
‘eighth, 1842 ;' and the difficulties of rejection, to which 
reference has just been made, have been nowhere felt 
by me so much Several of the descriptive master- 
pieces of the book are in it, with such touches of original 
freshness as might fairly have justified a reproduction of 
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them in their first form. Among these are the Harris- choicest 
burgh coach on ita way through the Susquehansh valley ; 2'yite, 


the railroad across the mountain; the brown-forester of 
the Mississippi, the interrogative man in pepper-and-ealt, 
and the affecting scene of the emigrants put ashore as the 
steamer passes up the Ohio. But all that I may here 
give, bearing any resemblance to what is given in the 
Notes, are, the opening aketch of the small creature on the 
top of the queer stage coach, to which the printed version 
fails to do adequate justice; and an experience to which 
the interest belongs of having suggested the settlement 
of Eden in Martin Chuzslewit..... ‘We left Baltimore 
* last Thursday the twenty-fourth at half-past eight in the 
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‘morning, by railroad; and got to s place called York, 
‘about twelve. There we dined, and took s stage-coach 
‘for Harrisburgh ; twenty-five miles further. This stage- 
‘coach was like nothing so much as the body of one of 
‘the swings you eee at & fair eet upon four wheels and 
‘roofed and covered at the sides with painted canvas. 
‘There were twelve ingide! J, thank my stars, was on 
‘the box. The luggage was on the roof; among it, a 
‘ good-siged dining table, and a big rocking-chair, We 
‘lao took up an intoxicated gentleman, who sat for ten 
‘miles between me and the coachman ; and another in- 
‘toxicated gentleman who got up behind, but in the 
‘course of a mile or two fell off without hurting himself, 
“and was seen in the distant, perspective reeling back to 
‘the grog-ehop where we had found him. There were 
four horses to this land-ark, of course; but we did not 
‘perform the journey until after half-past six o'clock 
‘that night, ... The first half of the journey was tame 
‘enough, but the second lay through the valley of the 
‘Susquebansh (I think I spell it right, but I haven't 
‘that American Geography at hand) which is very beau- 
‘tiful 2... 

‘I think I formerly made a casual remark to you 
‘touching the precocity of the youth of this country. 
‘When we changed horses on this journey I got down 
‘to stretch my legs, refresh myself with a glass of 
‘whiskey and water, and shake the wet off my great 
* coat—for it was raining very heavily, and continued to 
‘do a0, all night Mounting to my sest again, I observed 
‘something lying on the roof of the coach, which I took 
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‘to be a rather large fiddle in a brown bag. In the coume 
‘of ten miles or so, however, I discovered that it hada 
‘pair of dirty shoes at one end, and a glazed cap at the 
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‘other; and further observation demonstrated it to be a ~ gp. 


‘gunall boy, in » anuff-coloured coat, with his arme quite 
‘pinioned to his sides by deep forcing into his pockets. 
‘He was, I presume, a relative or friend of the coach- 
‘man’s, as he lay a-top of the luggage, with hia face 
‘towards the rain ; and, except when a change of position 
‘brought his shoes in contact with my hat, he appeared 
‘to be asleep. Sir, when we stopped to water the horses, 
‘about two miles from Harrisburgh, this thing slowly 
‘upreared itself to the height of three foot eight, and 
‘xing its eyes on me with » mingled exprowion of 
‘complacency, patronage, national independence, and 
‘sympathy for all outer barbarians and foreigners, said, 
‘in shrill piping accents, “Well now, stranger, I guess 
‘you find this, a’most like an English a’ternoon—hey ?” 
«It in unnecessary to add that I thirsted for his blood. ... 
‘We had all next morning in Harrisburgh, as the canal- 
“boat was not to start until three o'clock in the afternoon 
‘The officials called upon me before I had finished break- 
‘fast; and aa the town is the seat of the Pennsylvanian. 
“legialature, I went up to the capitol I waa very much 
‘interested in looking over s number of treaties made 
‘with the poor Indians, their signatures being rough 
‘drawings of the creatures or weapons they are called 
‘after ; and the extraordinary drawing of these emblems, 
‘showing the queer, unused, shaky manner in which 
‘each man has held the pen, struck me very much, 
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‘You know my small respect for our house of com- 
‘mons, ‘These local legislatures are too insufferably 
‘apish of mighty legislation, to be seen without bile, 
‘ for which reason, and because 8 great crowd of senators 
‘and ladies had assembled in both housea to behold 
‘the inimitable, and had already begun to pour in upon 
‘him evan in the seoretary’s private room, I went 
‘back to the hotel, with all speed. The members of 
‘both branches of the legislature followed me there, 
‘however, so we had to hold the usual levee before our 
‘half-past one o'clock dinner, We received a great 
‘number of them. Pretty nearly every man spat upon 
‘the carpet, as usual; and one blew his nose with his 
‘fingers——also on the carpet, which was a very neat one, 
‘the room given up to us being the private parlor of 
‘the landlord’s wife. ‘This has become so common 
‘since, however, that it scarcely seems worth mentioning. 


{ Please to observe that the gentleman in question was a 
{ aember of the senate, which answers (as they very often 


* tell me) to our house of lords. 
‘The innkeeper was the most attentive, civil, and 


” ‘abliging person I ever saw in my life. On being asked 


‘for his bill, he said there was no bill: the honor and 
‘pleasure &, being more than sufficient* I did not 
‘permit this, of course; and begged Mr. Q to explain to 
‘him, that, travelling four strong, I could not hear of it on 
‘any account. 

‘And now I come to the Canal Bost, Bleas your heart 
‘and soul, my dear fellow,—if you could only see ua on board 


© ‘Mims Martinesa was perhaps portly right then dais, p 895. 
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‘the canal boat! Let me think, for a moment, at what pum 
‘time of the day or night I should best like you to see us, Pres. 
"In the morning! Between five and six in the morning, “igia’ 
‘shall I say? Well! you would like to see me, standing ~ gq p, 
‘on the deck, fishing the dirty water out of the canal with 5") 
‘a tin ladle chained to the boat by a long chain; pouring Inthe 
‘the same into a tin-basin (also chained up in like manner); "=" 
‘aad sorubbing my face with the jack towel At night, 
‘shall I say? I don’t know that you would like to look 
‘into the cabin at night, only to see me lying on a 
‘temporary ahelf exactly the width of this sheet of paper 
‘when it’s open (I measwred it this morning),® with one 
‘man above me, and another below ; and, in all, eight and At night, 
‘twenty in » low cabin, which you can't stand upright in 
‘with your hat on. I don’t think you would like to look 
‘in at breakfast time either, for then these shelves have 
‘only just been taken down and put away, and the 
‘atmosphere of the place is, as you may suppose, by 
‘means fresh; though there are upon the table tea fs broek 
‘coffee, and bread and butter, and salmon, and shad, and 
“liver, and steak, and potatoes, and pickles, and ham, and 
‘pudding, and sausages; and three and thirty people 
‘sitting round it, eating and drinking; and savoury bottles 
‘of gin, and whiskey, and brandy, and rum, in the bar 
thard by; and seven and twenty out of the eight and 
‘twenty men, in foul linen, with yellow streams from half- 
‘chewed tobacco trickling down their china Perhaps 
‘the best time for you to take a peep would be the Afer 
‘present: eleven o’clock in the forenoon : when the barber 
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*is at his shaving, and the gentlemen are lounging about 
‘the stove waiting for their turns, and not more than 
‘seventeen are spitting in concert, and two or three are 
* walking overhead (lying down on the luggage every time 
‘the man at the helm calls “Bridge 1”), and I am writing 
‘this in the ladies’-cabin, which is a part of the gentle- 
‘men’s, and only screened off by a red curtain, Indeed it 
‘exactly resembles the dwarf’s private apartment in a 
‘caravan at o fair; and the gentlemen, generally, repre- 
‘sent the spectators at a penny-a-head. The place is just 
‘aa clean and just as large aa that caravan you and I were 
‘in at Greenwich-fair last past, Outside, it is exactly like 
‘any canal-boat you have seen near the Regent’s-park, or 
‘elsewhere. 

You never can conceive what the hawking and spitting 
‘ig, the whole night through. Last night was the worst, 
‘Upon my honor and word I was obliged, this morning, 
‘to lay my fur-coat on the deck, and wipe the half dried 
‘flakes of spittle from it with my handkerchief: and the 
‘only surprise seemed to be, that I should consider it 
‘necessary to do 80, When I turned in last night, I put 
‘it on a stool beside me, and there it lay, under a cross fire 
‘from five men—three opposite; one above; and one 
‘below. I make no complaints, and shew no disgust, I 
‘am looked upon ss highly facetious at night, for I crack 
«jokes with everybody near me until we fall asleep, I 
‘am considered very hardy in the morning, for I run up, 
bare-necked, and plunge my head into the half-frozn 
‘water, by half past five o'clock, Iam respected for my 
‘activity, insemuch as I jump from the boat to the towing- 
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‘path, and walk five or six miles before breakfast; keeping Cana 


‘up with the horses all the time. In a word, they are 
‘quite astonished to find a sedentary Englishman roughing 
‘it so well, and taking so much exercise; and question me 
‘very much on that head. Tho greater part of the men 
‘will ait and shiver round the stove all day, rather than 
‘put one foot before the other. As to having a window 
‘open, that’s not to be thought of. 

‘We expect to reach Pittsburgh to-night, between eight 
‘and nine o'clock; and there we ardently hope to find your 
‘March letters awaiting us, We have had, with the excep- 
‘tion of Friday afternoon, exquisite weather, but oold. 
‘Clear starlight and moonlight nighta The canal has run, 
‘for the most part, by the side of the Susquehansh and 
«Twanata rivers; and has been carried through tremendous 
‘obstacles, Yesterday, we crossed the mountain. This 
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‘is done by railroad, .. . You dine at an inn upon the By ral 
‘mountain; end, including the half hour allowed for the moulsis, 


‘meal, are rather more than five hours performing this 
‘strange part of the journey. The people north aad 
««down east” have terrible legends of ita danger; but 
‘they appear to be exceedingly careful, and don’t go to 
‘work at all wildly. There are some queer precipices close 
‘to the rails, certainly; but every precaution is taken, 
‘J am inclined to think, that such difficulties, and such a 
‘vast work, will admit of. 


‘The scenery, before you reach the mouniaing, and Moumein 
‘when you are on them, and after you have left them, is" 


‘very grand and fine; and the canal winds ita way through 
‘some deep, sullen gorges, which, seen by moonlight, are 
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‘very impressive: though immeasurably inferior to Glencoe, 
‘to whose terrors I have not seen the smallest approach. 


a 6° We have passed, both in the mountains and elsewhere, 





‘a great number of new settlements, and detached log- 
houses, Their utterly forlorn and miserable appearance 
“baffles all description. I have not seen aix cabins out of 
‘six hundred, where the windows have been whole, Old 
‘hats, old clothes, old boards, old fragments of blanket 
‘and paper, are stuffed into the broken glass; and their 
‘ air ia misery and desolation. It pains the eye to see the 
‘stumps of great trees thickly strewn in every field of 
‘wheat; and never to lose the eternal swamp and dull 
* morasa, with hundreds of rotten trunks, of elm and pine 
‘and sycamore and logwood, steeped in its unwholesome 
‘water ; where the frogs so croak at night that after dark 
‘there is an incessant sound as if millions of phantom 
‘teams, with bells, were travelling through the upper air, 
‘at an enormous distance off It is quite an oppressive 
‘circumstance, too, to come upon great tracks, where 
‘settlers have been burning down the trees; and where 
‘their wounded bodies lie about, like those of murdered 
‘creatures; while here and there some charred and 
‘blackened giant rears two bare arms aloft, and seams to 
‘curse his enemies. The prettiest sight I have sean was 
‘yesterday, when we—on the heights of the monntain, 
‘and in a keen wind—looked down into a valley fall of 
“light and softness: catching glimpses of scattered cabins ; 
‘children running to the doors; dogs bursting ont to 
‘bark; pigs scampering home, like eo many prodigal 
‘sons; families sitting out in their gardens; cows gazing 
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‘ upward, with s stupid indifference; men in their shirt- 

‘sleeves, looking on at their unfinished houses, and plan- 
‘ning work for to-morrow;—and the train riding on, high 
‘above them, like a storm. But I know this is beautiful— 
‘ very—very beautiful ! 

*.. I wonder whether you and Mac mean to go to Green- 
‘wich-fair| Perhaps you dine at the Crown-and-sceptre 
‘to-day, for it's Easter-Monday—who knows! I wish you 
‘drank punch, dear Forster. It's a shabby thing, not to 
‘be able to picture you with that cool green glass. . . 

‘I told you of the many uses of the word“ fix” I 
‘ask Mr. Q on board a steamboat if breakfast be nearly 
‘ready, and he tells me yes he should think so, for when 
‘he was last below the steward was “fixing the tables” 
‘in other words, laying the cloth, When we havo 
‘been writing, and I bog him (do you remember any- 
‘thing of my love of order, at this distance of time f) 
‘to collect our papers, he answers that he'll “fix ‘em 
‘* presently.” So when a man’s dressing he’s “fixing” 
‘himself, and when you put yourself under & doctor he 
‘ “fixes” you in no time. Tother night, before we came on 
‘board here, when I had ordered bottle of mulled claret 
‘and waited some time for it, it was put on table with an 
‘apology from the landlord (a lieutenant-colonel) that 
*“he feared it wasn’t fixed properly.” And here, on 
‘Saturday morning, a Western man, handing the potatoes 
‘to Mr. Q at breakfast, enquired if he wouldn't take some 
‘of “these fixings” with his meat, I remained as grave 
‘as m judge. I catch them looking at me sometimes, and 
‘feel that they think I don’t take any notice, Politics 
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‘ere very high here ; dresdfully strong ; handbills, denun- 
* cistions, invectives, threats, and quarrela The question 
‘ia, who shall be the next President. The election comes 
‘ off in thres years and a half from this time.’ 

He resumed his letter, ‘on board the steam boat from 
‘Piteburgh to Cincinnati, April the first, 1842. A very 
‘tremulous steam boat, which makes my band shake. 
‘This morning, my dear friend, this very morning, which, 
‘pasing by without bringing news from England, would 
have seen us on our way to St Louis (vid Cincin- 
‘nati and Louisville) with ead hearts and dejected coun- 
* tenances, and the prospect of remaining for at least three 
* weeks longer without any intelligence of those so inex- 
‘preesibly dear to us—this very morning, bright and 
"lucky morning that it wes,a great packet was brought 
‘to our bed-room door, from HOME. How I have read 
‘and re-read your affectionate, hearty, interesting, funny, 
‘serious, delightful, and thoroughly Forsterian Columbia 
"letter, I will not attempt to tell you; or how glad I am 
‘that you liked my first; or how afraid I am that my 
‘second waa not written in such good spirits as it ahould 
‘have been; or how glad I am again to thmk that my 
‘third was; or how I hope you will find some amusement 
‘from my fourth: this present missive, All this, and 
“more affectionate and earnest words than the post office 
‘would convey at any price, though they have no sharp 
‘edges to burt the stamping-clerk—you will understand, I 
‘know, without expression, or attempt at expression. So 
“having got over the firet agitation of so much pleasure; 
‘and having walked the deck; and being now in the 
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‘cabin, where one party are playing at chess, and anothor 
‘party are asleep, and another are talking round the stove, 
‘and all are spitting ; and a persevering bore of a horrible 
‘New Englander with a droning voice like a gigantic 
‘bee will sit down beside mo, though I am writing, and 
‘talk incossantly, in my very ear, to Kate;—here gocs 
‘again. 

‘Let mo see, I ghould tell you, firat, that we got to Pitts- 
“burgh between eight and nine o'clock of the evening of 
‘the day on which I left off at the top of this sheot ; and 
‘were thero received by a little nan (a very little man) 
‘whom I knew years ago in London. Ho rojoiceth in tho 
‘name of DG; and, whon I knew him, was in partnor- 
‘ship with his father on tho stock-exchange, and lived 
‘handsomely at Dalston. They failed in business soon 
‘afterwards, and then this little man began to turn to 
‘necount what had previously been his amusement and 
‘necomplishment, by paittting little subjects for the fancy 
‘shops. 8o I lost sight of him, nearly ton yoars ago; and 
‘here he tarned up "tother day, as a portrait painter in 
‘Pittsburgh! He had previously writton me a letter 
‘which moved mea good deal, by a kind of quict independ- 
‘ence and contentment it breathed, and still a painful 
“sense of being alone, so very far from home. I received 
‘it in Philadelphia, and answered it. He dined with us 
“every day of our stay in Pittsburgh (they were only three), 
“and was truly gratified and delighted to find me unchanged 
¢—more so than I can tell you. Iam very glad to-night 
‘to think how much happiness we have fortunately been 
‘able to give him. 
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‘ Pitteburgh is like Birmingham—at least its townsfolks 
‘gay.e0; and I didn’t contradict them. It is, in one respect, 
‘There is a great deal of smoke in it. I quite offended a 
‘man at our yesterday's levee, who supposed I was “now 
“quite at home,” by telling him that the notion of London 
‘being so dark a place was a popular mistake. We hai 
‘very qucer customers at our receptions, I do assure you. 
« Not least among them, a gentleman with his inexpreasibles 
‘imperfectly buttoned and his waistband resting on his 
‘thighs, who stood behind the half-opened door, and could 
‘by no temptation or inducement be prevailed upon to 
‘come out. There was also another gentleman, with one 
‘eye and one fixed gooseberry, who stood in a corner, 
‘motionless like an eight-day clock, and glared upon me, 
‘as I courteously received the Pittsburgians. There were 
‘also two red-headed brothers—boys—young dragons 
‘rather—who hovered about Kate, and wouldn’t go. A 
‘great crowd they were, for three days ; and a very queer 
‘one.’ 

‘G2ILL Df THE game Boat, April the Second, 1842, 

‘Many, many, happy returns of the day. It’s only 
‘eight o'clock in the morning now, but we mean to drink 
‘your health after dinner, in a bumper; and scores of 
“Richmond dinners to us! We have some wine (a present 
‘gent on board by our Pittsburgh landlord) in our own 
‘cabin ; and we shall tap it to good purpose, I assure you; 
‘wishing you all manner and kinds of happiness, and a long 
‘life to ourselves that we may be partakers of it. We have 
‘wondered & hundred times already, whether you and Mac 
‘will dine anywhere together, in honour of the day. I say 
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‘yes, but Kate says no. She predicts that you'll ask 
“Mac, and he won't go. I have not yet heard from 
‘him, 

‘We have a better cabin here, than we had on board © 
‘the Britannia ; the berths being much wider, and the 
‘den having two doors: one opening on the ladies’ cabin, 
‘and one upon a little gallery in the stern of the boat. 
“We expect to be at Cincinnati some time on Monday 


Bream 


“morning, and we carry about fifty passengers. The cabin The Gin. 
*for meals goes right through the boat, from the prow to steamer. 


“the stern, and is very long; only a small portion of it being 
‘divided off, hy a partition of wood and ground-glaas, for 
‘the ladies. We breakfast at half after seven, dine at one, 


‘and sup at six. Nobody will sit down to any one of those Deteresce 
“meals, though the dishes are smoking on thg board, until soadign, 


“the ladies have appeared, and taken their chairs, It was 
‘the aame in the canal boat. 

‘The washing department is a littlo more civilized than 
‘it was on the canal, but bad is the best. Indeed the 
«Americans when they are travelling, 15 Miss Martineau 
‘seems disposed to admit, are exceedingly negligent: not 


‘to say ditty. To the best of my making out, the ladies, rmgality 
‘under most circumstances, are content with smearing 27%, 


‘their hands and faces in a very small quantity of water. 
‘So are the men ; who superadd to that mode of ablution, 
‘a hasty use of the common brush and comb, It is quite 
“a practice, too, to wear but one cotton shirt a week, and 
‘three or four fine linen fronts. Anne reports that thia 
‘is Mr, Q's course of proceeding: and my portrait-paint- 
‘ing friend told me that it was the case with pretty nearly 
442 
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‘all his sitters; so that when he bought a piece of cloth 
“not long ago, and instructed the sempstresa to make it 
* all into shirta, not fronts, she thought him deranged. 

‘My friend the New Englander, of whom I wrote last 
‘night, is perhaps the most intolerable bore on this vast 
‘continent. He drones, and snuffles, and writes poems, 
‘and talks smalt philosophy and metaphysics, and never 
‘qvill be quiet, under any circumstances. He is going to 
‘s great temperance convention at Cincinnati; along 
‘with a doctor of whom I saw something at Pitts- 
‘burgh. The doctor, in addition to being everything that 
‘the New Englander is, is a phrenologist besides. I dolgv 
‘them about the boat, Whenever I appear on deck, J sev 
‘them bearing down upon me—and fly. The New Eng- 
“lander was very anxious last night that he and I should 
‘form @ magnetic chain,” and magnetize the doctor, for 
‘the benefit of all incredulous passengers ; but I declined, 
* on the plea of tremendous occupation in the way of letter- 
‘ writing. 

‘And speaking of magnetism, let me tell you that 
‘the other night at Pittsburgh, there being present 
‘only Mr. Q and the portrait-painter, Kate sat down, 
‘laughing, for me to try my hand upon her. I had 
‘been holding forth upon the subject rather luminonsly, 
‘and asserting that I thought I could exercise the influ- 
‘ence, but had never tried. In eix minutes, I magnetized 
‘her into hysterics, and then into the magnetic eleep. I 
‘tried again next night, and she fell into the slumber in 
‘little more than two minutes, .. . I can wake her with 
* perfect ense ; but I confess (not being prepared for any- 
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‘thing so sudden and complete), I was on the first occa- 
‘sion rather alarmed.... The Westorn parta being 
‘sometimes hazardous, I have fitted out the whole of my 
‘little company with Lirs Preseavers, which I inflate 
‘with great solemnity when we get aboard any boat, 
‘und keep, as Mra Cluppins did her umbrolla in the 
‘court of common pleas, ready for usc upon a moment's 
‘notice’... 

He resumed his letter, on ‘Sunday, April the third, with 
allusion to a general who had called upon him in Wash- 
ington with two literary ladies, and had written to him 
next day for an immediate interview, as ‘the two LI’s’ 
were ambitious of the honour of a personal introduction. 
‘Besides the doctor and the dread New Englander, wo 
‘have on board that valiant general whp wrote to me 
‘about the “two Lis.” He is an old, old man with a 
‘weazen face, and the remains of a pigeon-broast in his 
‘military surtout. He is acutely gentlemanly and officcr- 
‘like. The breast has so subsided, and the faco has 
‘become so strongly marked, that he seems, like a pigeon- 
‘pie, to show only the feet of the bird outside, and to keep 
‘the rest to himself. He is perhaps the most horrible boro 
‘in this country. And I am quite serious whon I say that 
“I do not’ believe there are, on the whole earth besides, 
‘so many intensified bores as in these United States. No 
‘man can form an adequate idea of the real meaning of 
‘the word, without coming here. There are no particular 

: ‘characters on board, with these three exceptions. Indeed 
‘T seldom see the passengers but at meal-times, as I read 
‘and write in our own little state room.... I havo 
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‘smuggled two chairs into our crib; and write this on 
‘ps book upon my knea, Everything is in the neatest 
‘order, of course; and my shaving tackle, dressing case, 
“brushes, books, and papers, are arranged with as much 
‘precision as if we were going to remain here a month, 
‘Thank God we are not. 

‘The average width of the river rather exceeds that of 
‘the Thames at Greenwich, In parts it is much broader ; 
‘and then there is usually a green island, covered with 
‘trees, dividing it into two streams, Occasionally we stop 
‘for a few minutes at a amall town, or village (I ought to 
‘say city, everything is a city here); but the banks are 
‘for the most part deep solitudes, overgrown with trees, 
‘which, in these western latitudes, are already in leaf, 
‘and very green ..... 

‘All this I see, as I write, from the little door into the 
‘atern-gallery which I mentioned just now. It don't 
‘happen six times in a day that any other passenger 
‘comes near it; and, as the weather is amply warm enough 
‘to admit of our sitting with it open, here we remain from 
‘morning until night: reading, writing, talking. What 
‘our theme of conversation is, I need not tell you. No 
‘beauty or variety makes us weary less for home. We 
‘count the days, and say, “When May comes, and we can 
‘“eay—next month—the time will seem almost gone.” 
‘ We are never tired of imagining what you are all about, 
‘Tallow of no calculation for the difference of clocks, but 
‘insist on a corresponding minute in London. It is much 
‘the shortest way, and best... . Yesterday, we drank your 
‘health and many happy returns—~in wine, after dinner; 
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‘in a amall milk-pot jug of gin-punch, at night. And 
«when I made s temporary table, to hold the little candle- 
‘stick, of one of my dressing-case trays; cunningly inserted 
“under the mattresa of my berth with a weight a-top of it 
‘to keep it in its place, so that it made a perfectly exqui- 
‘site bracket; we agreed, that, please Cod, this should be 
‘a joke ot the Star-and-garter on the second of April 
‘eightoen himdred and forty-three. If your blank can 
*be surpassed ... believe mo ours transcends it My 
‘heart gets, sometimes, SORE for home, 

“At Pittaburgh I saw another solitary confinement 
‘prison: Pittaburgh being algo in Pennsylvania, A 
‘horrible thought occurred to me whon I was recalling 
‘all T had seen, that night. What if ghoste bs one of the 
‘terrors of these jails? I have pondered on it often, sinco 
‘then. The utter solitude by day and night; the many 
‘hours of darkness; the silence of death; the mind for 
‘ever brooding on melancholy thomos, and having no 
‘relief ; sometimes an evil conscience very buay ; imagine 
‘a prisoner covering up his head in the bedclothes ‘and 
‘looking out from time to time, with a ghastly dread of 
‘some inexplicable silent figure that always sits upon his 
“bed, or stands (if a thing can be said to stand, that never 
‘walks as-men do) in the same corner of his cell. The 
‘more I think of it, the more certain I feel that not 
‘a few of these men (during a portion of their im~ 
‘prisonment at least) are nightly visited by spectres. 1 
‘did ask one man in this Isst jail, if he dreamed much, 
*He gave me 8 most extraordinary look, and said— 
“under his Ireath—in a whisper—“ No,” ... 
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‘Crsonmart. Fourth April, 184°. 
‘Wo arrived here this morning: about three o'clock, 


D. ‘I believe, but I was fast asleep in my berth. I torned 


‘out soon after six, dressed, and breakfasted on board, 
* About half after eight, we came ashore and drove to 
‘the hotel, to which we had written on from Pittsburgh 
‘ordering rooma; and which is within a stone’s throw of 
‘the boat wharf. Before I had issued an official notifi- 
‘cation that we were “not at home,” two Judges called, 
‘on the part of the inhabitants, to know when we would 
‘receive the townspeople. We appointed to-morrow 
‘morning, from half-past eleven to one; arranged to go 
‘out, with these two gentlemen, to seo the town, at one; 
‘and were fixed for an evening party to-morrow night at 
‘the house of one of them. On Wednesday morning we 
‘go on by the mail-boat to Louisville, a trip of fomteon 
‘hours; and from that place proceed in the next good 
*Doat to St. Louis, which is a voyage of four days. Finding 
‘from my judicial friends (well-informed and most agree- 
‘able gentlemen) this morning, that the prairie travel to 
‘Chicago is a very fatiguing one, and that the lakes are 
‘stormy, searmcky, and not over-safe at this season, I 
‘wrote by our captain to St. Louis (for the boat that 
‘brought us here goes on there) to the effect that I 
‘should not take the lake route, but should come back 
‘here; aud ahould visit tho prairies, which are within 
‘thirty miles of St, Louis, immediately on my arrival 
‘there... .. 

‘I have walked to the window, since I turned this page, 
“to see what aspect the town wears. We are in a wide 
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‘street: paved in the carriage way with small white 
‘stones, and in the footway with small red tilea) Tho 
‘houses ore for the most part one story high; some are 
‘of wood; others of a clean white brick. Nearly all 
‘have green blinds outside every window. The principal 
‘shops over the way, are, according to the inscriptions 
‘over them, s Large Bread Bakery; a Book Bindery; 
‘a Dry Goods Store; and a Carringo Repository ; the last 
‘named establishment looking very like an oxceciingly 
‘small retail coal-shed. On the pavement under our 
‘window, a black man is chopping wood; and another 
‘black man is talking (confidentially) to — pig. Tho 
‘public table, at this hotel and at the hotel opposite, 
‘has just now finished dinner, Tho diners aro collected 
‘on the pavement, on both sides of the way, picking their 
‘teeth, and talking. Tho day being warm, some of them 
‘have brought chairs into the strect. Some are on three 
‘chairs; some on two; and some, in defiance of all known 
‘lows of gravity, are sitting quite comfortably on one: with 
‘three of the chair’s legs, and their own two, high up in 
‘the air, The loungers, underneath our window, are 
‘talking of a great, Temperance convention which comes 
‘off here to-morrow. Others, about me. Others, about 
«England. Sir Bobert Peol is popular here, with every- 
‘body. ...’ 
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THE FAR WEST: TO NIAGATA FALLS, 
1842, 


Tue next letter described his experiences in the Far 
West, his stay in St, Louis, his visit to a Prairie, the return 
to Cincinnati, and, after a stage-coach zide from that city 
to Columbus, the travel thence to Sandusky, and s0, by 
Take Erie, to the Falls of Niagara. All these subjects 
appear in the Notes, but nothing printed there is repeated 
in the extracts now to be given. Of the closing passagea 
of his journey, when he turned from Columbus in the 
direction of home, the story, here for the first time told, 
is in his most characteristic vein; the account that will 
be found of the Prairie will probably be preferred to what 
ia given in the Notes; the Cincinnati sketches are very 
pleasant ; and even such a description as that of the 
Niagara Falls, of which so much is made in the book, has 
here an independent novelty and freshness. The first vivid- 
ness is in hig letter. The naturalness of associating no image 
or sense but of repose, with a grandeur go mighty and resist- 
less, is best presented suddenly; and, in a few words, we have 
the material as well as moral beauty of a scene unrivalled 
in its kind upon the earth. The instant impression we find 
te be worth more than the eloquent recollection, 
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The captain of the boat that had dropped them at Buor 7 

Cincinnati and gone to St. Louis, had stayed in the latter SAS" 
place until they were able to join and return with him; this 3688, 
letter bears date accordingly, ‘On board tho Messonger >: 
‘again, Going from St. Louis back to Cincinnati: Friday, 7? 
‘fifteenth April, 1842;? and its first paragraph is on 
outline of the movements which it afterwards describes Ouitine of 
in detail, ‘We remained in Cincinnati one whole day poekiaa 
‘after the date of my last, and left on Wednesday morning 
‘the 6th. We reached Louisville soon after midnight on 
‘the name night; and slept there. Next day at one 
‘o'clock we put ourselves on board another steamer, 
‘and travelled of until last Sunday evening the tenth; 
‘when we reached St. Louis at about nine o'clock. The 
‘next day we devoted to seeing the city. Next day, 
‘Tuesday the twelfth, I started off with @ party of men 
‘ (we were fourteen in all) to see a prairie; returned to 
"St. Louis about noon on the thirteenth; attended o 
‘soirée and ball—not a dinnor—given in my honor that 
‘night ; and yesterday afternoon at foar o'clock we turned 
‘our faces homewards, Thank Heaven! 

‘Cincinnati is only fifty years old, but is a very beauti- ret 
‘ful city: I think the prettiest place I have seen here, city. 
‘except Boston. It has risen out of the forest like an 
‘ Arebian-night city ; is well laid out ; ornamented in the 
‘suburbs with pretty villas; and above all, for this is 
‘a very rare feature in America, has smooth turf-plota 
‘and well kept gardens There happened to be @ great Temper- 
“temperance festival ; and the procession mustered under, featival, 
‘and pessed, our windows early in the morning, I 
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‘guppose they wore twenty thousand strong, at least. 
‘Some of the banners were quaint and odd enough. The 
‘ship-carpenters, for instance, displayed on one side of 
‘their flag, tho good Ship Temperance in full sail; on the 
‘other, the Steamer Alcohol blowing up sky-high. The 
‘Trighmen had a portrait of Father Mathew, you may be 
‘sure, And Washington's broad lower jaw (by the bye, 
* Washington had not a pleasant face) figured in all parts 
‘of the ranks. In a kind of square at one outakirt of the 
“city, thoy divided into bodies, and wero addressed by 
‘different speakers, Drier speaking I never heard. I 
‘own that I felt quite uncomfortable to think they could 
‘take the taste of it out of their mouths with nothing better 
‘than wator, 

‘In the evening we went to a party at Judge Walker's, 
‘ond wore introduced to at least one hundred and fifty 
‘first-rate bores, separately and singly. I wos required 
‘to sit down by the greater part of them, and talk!* In 


* Ayoung lady's account of thin porty, written next morning, and quoted in 
one of the American memairs of Dickens, enables us to contemplate his suffer- 
ing from the point of view af those who inflicted it, ‘I want Inst evening toa 
“party at Judge Walker’s, given to the hero of the day. ... When we 
“reached the house Mr. Dickens bad Jsft the crowded rooms, and was in the 
“hall with his wife, about taking his departure when we entered the door. 
* We ware introduced to him in cur wrapping; and in the flurry and emberram- 
‘mant of the meeting, one of the party dropped a parcel, containing shoo, 
« gloves, &6. Mr. Dickens, stooping, gathered them up and restored them with 
«q lsaghing remark, and we bounded upstairs to get ourthingsoff. Hastening 
« down again, we found him with Mra. Dickens seated upon a sofa, surrounded 
‘by w group of ladion; Judge Walker having requested him to delay his 
«departure for a few moments, for the gratifoation af some tardy frlends 
who had just arrived, curselves among the number. Declining to re-enter 
“+e rooms where he had already taken leave of the guosta, he had seated 
“himself in the hall. He is young and handsome, has a mollow, beautiful 
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‘the night we were serenaded (as we usually are in every 
“place we come to), and very well serenaded, I assure you. 
‘But we were very much knocked up. I really think 
* my face has acquired a fixed expression of sadness from 
‘the constant and unmitigated boring I endure, Tho 
‘Li's have carried away all my cheerfulness. Thero 
ig a line in my chin (on the right aide of tho undor-fip), 
‘indelibly fixed thore by the Now-Englander I told you 
‘of in my last, I have the print of a crow’s foot on tho 
‘outside of my left eye, which I attribute to the literary 
‘characters of small towns, A dimple has vanishod from 
“my cheek, which I felt myself robbed of at the time by 


“qe, fine brow, and abundant hair, His mouth is largo, and hin smile 20 
“bright it neemed to shed light and happineas all about him. His manner in 
“omy, negligent, but not clogant, His dress was foppish ; in fact, ho was 
* overdrensed, yet his garments wero worn so cuily they’appeared to be a 
* necensary port af him. (1!) He bad a dark coat, with lighter pantaloons ; a 
“black waisteont, embroidered with colored flowers; and aboat his neck, 
‘ covering his white shirt-front, wos m Llack nockeloth, also embroidered in 
* colors, in which ware placed two latge diamond pins counected by a chain, 
“A gold watch-chain, and a large red. rose in his button-hole, complotod his 
“toilet, He appeared » little weary, but answered the remarks made to him 
“for he originated none—in an agreeable manuer, Mr. Deard’s portrsit 
* of Fagin was so placed in the room that we could see it from whero we stood 
“‘murrounding him. One of the ladies asked him if it wos his idea of the Jor. 
¢ He roplied, ‘Very neatly.” Another, langhingty, roquested that he would 
‘ give her the rose he wore, as memento. He shook bis head and enld: 
«That will sot do; he could not give it to one; the other would be 
4¢¢ jealous.” A belt doven then insisted on having it, whereupon ho proposed 
‘ to divide the leaves among them. In taking the rose from his coat, either 
“Dy design or accident, the leaves loosened and foll upon the floor, sad amid 
* considerable laughter the ladies stooped and gathered them. He remained 
« geme twenty minates, perhaps, in the hall, and then tock his leave, Imust 
‘ confess to considerable dissppcintment in the personal af my idol, I felt 
“that his throne wes shaken, although it never could be destroyed.’ This 
appelling picture supplements and very sufficiently explains the mournfal 
pasmage in the text. 
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‘a wise legislator. But on the other hand I am really 
‘indebted for a good broad grin to P..E.., literary critic of 
* Philadelphia, and sole proprietor of the English language 
‘in its grammatical and idiomatical purity ; to P..E.., with 
‘the shiny straight hair and turned-down shirt collar, who 
‘taketh all of us English men of letters to task in print, 
‘roundly and uncompromisingly, but told me, at the same 
‘time, that I had “awakened a new era” in his mind.... 

‘The last 200 miles of the voyage from Cincinnati to 
“St, Louis are upon the Mississippi, for you come down 
‘the Ohio to its mouth. It is well for society that this 
‘ Mississippi, the renowned father of waters, had no children 
‘who take after him. It is the beastliest river in the 
‘world.’ , . . (His description is in the Notes) 

‘Conceive the pleasure of rushing down this stream by 
‘night (as we did Jast night) at the rate of fifteen miles 
‘an hour; striking against floating blocks’ of timber 
“every instant ; and dreading some infernal blow at every 
‘bump. The helmsman in these boats is in little glase- 
‘house upon the roof, In the Mississippi, another man 
‘stands in the very head of the vessel, listening and 
‘watching intently; lisvening, because they can tell in 


" ‘dark nights by the noise when any great obstruction is at 


‘hand, This man holds the rope of a large bell which 
“hangs close to the wheel-hovse, and whenever he pulls it, 
‘the engine is to stop directly, and not to stir until he 
‘rings again. Last night, this bell rang at least once in 
‘every five minutes; and at each alarm there was a 
* concussion which nearly flung one out of bed... . While I 
have been writing this account, we have shot out of that 
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“hideous river, thanks be to God; never to see it again, I 
“hope, but in a nightmare. We are now on the smooth 
‘Ohio, and the change is ke the transition from pain to 
“perfect ease. 

“We had a very crowded levee in St. Louis, Of course 
‘the paper had an account of it, If I were to drop a letter 
‘in the street, it would be in the newspaper next day, 
‘and nobody would think its publication an outrage, The 


‘editor objected to my hair, as not curling sufficiently, 


‘He admitted an eye; but objected again to dress, as 
“being somewhat foppish, “and indeed perhaps rather 
«“ flash."—“ But such,” he benevolently adds, “are the 
‘« differences between American and English taste— 
*“rendered more apparent, perhaps, by all tho other 
“gentlemen present being dressed in black.” Oh, that 
‘you could have seen the other gentlemdn!.... 

‘A St. Louis lady complimented Kate upon her voice 
‘and manner of speaking: assuring her that she should 
‘never have suspected her of being Scotch, or even 
‘English. She was so obliging as to add that she would 
‘have taken her for an American, anywhere: which sho 
‘ (Kate) was no doubt aware was a very great compliment, 
‘aa the Americans were admitted on all hands to have 
‘ greatly refined upon the English language! I need not 
“tall you that out of Boston and New York a nasal drawl 
is universal, but I may as well hint that the prevailing 
‘grammar is also more than doubtfal; that the oddest 
‘ vulgariams are received idioms; that all the women who 
“have been bred in slave-states speak more or less like 
‘negroes, from having been constantly in their childhood 
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‘aristocratic (these are two words in great use), instead of 
‘asking you in what place you were born, enquire where 
"you “hail from?" 

‘Lord Ashburton arrived at Annapolis t’other day, after 
‘a voyage of forty odd days in heavy weather, Straight- 
“way the newspapers state, on the authority of a corres~ 
‘pondent who “rowed round the ship” (I leave you to 
‘fancy her condition), that America need fear no superiority 
‘from England, in respect of her wooden walls. The 
‘game correspondent is “quite pleascd” with the frank 
‘manner of the English officers; and patronizes them as 
“being, for John Bulls, quite refined. My face, like Haji 
* Baba’s, turns upside down, and my liver is changed to 
‘water, when I come upon such things, and think who 
‘writes and who read them... . 

‘They won't let me alone about slavery, A certain 
*Judge in St. Louis went so far yesterday, that I fell upon 
‘him (to the indescribable horror of the man who brought 
him) and told him a piece of my mind. I said that I 
“was very averse to speaking on the subject here, and 
‘always forbore, if possible: but when he pitied our 
‘ national ignorance of the truths of slavery, Imust remind 
‘him that we went upon indisputable records, obtained 
‘after many years of careful investigation, and at all sorts 
‘ of self-sacrifice ; and that I believed we were much more 
‘competent to judge of ite atrocity and horror, than he 
‘who had been brought up in the midst of it. I told him 
‘that I could sympathise with men who admitted it to 
‘be a dreadful evil, but frankly confessed their inability 
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‘to devise a means of getting rid of it; but that men who fe, Lerm: 
*apoke of it as a blessing, as & matter of course, an a a 
‘ntate of things to be desired, were out of the pale of 
‘reason ; and that for them to speak of ignorance or pre- 7 * 
‘judice was an absurdity too ridiculous to be combated. . . 

‘It is not six years ago, since a slave in this very same 
“St, Louis, being arrested (I forget for what), and knowing 
‘he had no chance of a fair trial, be his offence what it 
‘might, drew his bowie knife and ripped the constable 
“across the body. A souffle ensuing, the desperate negro 
‘gtabbed two others with the same weapon, The mob 
*who gathered round (among whom were men of mark, 
* wealth, and influence in the place) overpowered him by 
‘nombers ; carried him away to a piece of open ground 
‘beyond the city; and burned him alive, This, I say, A negro 
+was done within six years in broad day ; in a city with ative, 
‘its courts, lawyers, tipstaiis, judges, jails, and hangman ; 
‘and not a hair on the head of one of those men has 
“been hurt to this day. And it is, believe me, it is the 
‘miserable, wretched independence in small things; the 
«paltry republicanism which recoils from honest service to 
‘an honest man, but does not shrink from every trick, 
* artifice, and knavery in business; that makes these 
‘slaves necessary, aad will render them so, until the in- 
‘ dignation of other countries sets them free, 

‘They say the slaves are fond of their mastera, Look Fulngof 
‘at thia pretty vignette" (part of the stock-in-trade of o istmina. 
© Runawae Noamo 1x Jaz.’ was the hesiting of theadvertionnent encioved, 
‘which hed « woodoxs of master and slave in its cosner, and sanounced that 
Witfoed Garver, sheriff and jailer of Chioot County, Arkunans, requested 
owner be came and prove property—or— 
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newspaper), and judge how you wonld feel, when men, 
* looking in your face, told you such tales with the news- 
‘paper lying on the table. In all the slave distziots, 
‘advertisements for runaways are as much matters of 
‘course as the announcement of the play for the evening 
‘with ua, The poor creatures themselves fairly worship 
‘English people: they would do anything for them. They 
‘are perfectly acquainted with all that takes place in 
‘reference to emancipation; and of cowres their attach- 
‘ment to us grows out of their deep devotion to their 
‘owners. I cut this illustration out of a newspaper which 
‘had a leader in reference to the abominable and hellish 
‘doctrine of Abolition—repugnant alike to every law 
‘of God and Natwre. “I know something” said a Dr. 
‘Bartlett (a very accomplished man), late a fellow-pas- 
‘senger of ours: “I know something of their fondness for 
‘*their masters, I live in Kentucky; and I can assert 
“pon my honour, that, in my neighbourhood, it is aa 
* common for a ranaway slave, retaken, to draw his bowie 
“knife and rip his owner’s bowels opan, as it is for you 
‘to nee & drunken fight in London.” 


*Bame Boat, Saturday, Slatconth April, 1842, 


‘Let me tell you, my dear Forster, before I forget it, a 
‘pretty little scene we had on board the boat between 
* Louisville and St, Louis, as we were going to the latter 
‘place, Is is not much to tell, but it was very plesssnt 
‘end interesting to witness’ 

‘What follows has been printed in the Wotes, and ought 
uot, by the rule I have laid down, to be given hera, Bat, 
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beautiful as the printed description is, it has not profited & Tours: 
by the alteration of some touches and the omission of 
others in the first fresh version of it, which, for that reason, 
I here preserve—one of the most charming soul-felt 
pictures of character and emotion that ever warmed the 
heart in fact or fiction. It was, I think, Jeffrey's favorite 
passage in all the writings of Dickens: and certainly, if 
anyone would learn the secret of their popularity, it is to 
be read in the observation and deacription of thia little 
incident. 

«There was & little woman on board, with a little baby; A lttls 
‘and both little woman and little child were cheerful, 
‘good-looking, bright-eyed, and fair to see. The little 
‘woman had been passing a long time with a sick mother 
‘in New York, and had left her home in St, Louis in that 
‘condition in which ladies who truly love their lords desire 
‘to be. The baby had beon born in her mother’s house, 

‘and she had not seen her husband (to whom she was now retoming 
‘returning) for twelve months: having left him» month #5". 
‘or two after their marriage, Well, to be sure, there never 
‘was 6 little woman so full of hope, and tenderness, and 
‘love, and anxiety, as this little woman was: and there she 
“was, all the livelong day, wondering whether “he” would 
‘be at the wharf; and whether “he” had got her letter; 
‘and whether, if she sent the baby on shore by somebody 
‘else, “he” would know it, mesting tt im the street: which, 
‘seeing that he had never set eyes upon it in his life, was 
“not very likely in the abstract, but was probable enough 
‘to the young mother. She was such an artless little 
‘creature; and was in such a sunny, beaming, hopeful 
Bad 
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: "tate; and let ot all this matter, clinging close abont 


‘her heart, so freely; that all the other Indy passengers 
‘entered into the spirit of it ay much as she: and the 
‘eaptain (who heard all about it from hie wife) was won- 
‘drous aly, I promise you: enquiring, every time we met 
‘at table, whether she expected anybody to meet her at 
“St Louis, and supposing she wouldn't want to go ashore 
‘the night we reached it, and cutting many other dry 
‘jokes which convalsed all his hearers, but especially the 
‘ladies, There was one little, weazen, dried-apple old 
‘woman among them, who took occasion to doubt the 
“constancy of husbands under such circumstances of 
‘bereavement; and there was another lady (with a lap 
* dog), old enough to moralize on the lightness of human 
‘affections, and yet not so old that she could help nursing 
‘the baby now and then, or laughing with the rest when 
‘the little woman called it by its father’s name, and asked 
‘it all manner of fantastic questions concerning him, in 
‘the joy of her heart. It was something of a blow to the 
‘little woman, that when we were within twenty miles of 
‘our destination, it became clearly necessary to put the 
‘baby to bed; but she got over that with the same good 
* humour, tied a little handkerchief over her little head, 
‘and came out into the gallery with the rest. Then, such 
‘an oracle as she became in reference to the localities! 
‘and such facetiousness as was displayed by the married 
‘ladies! and such sympathy as was shown by the single 
‘ones! and such peals of laughter as the little woman 
“herself (who would just aa soon have cried) greeted every 
«jest witht At last, there were the lights of St. Louis— 
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‘and here was the wharf—and those were the stepa—and Be, Lor 


‘the little woman, covering her face with her hands, and 
‘laughing, or seeming to laugh, more than ever, ran into 
‘her own cabin, and shut herself up tight. I have no 
‘doubt, that, in the charming inconsistency of such excite- 
“ment, she stopped her ears lest.she should hear “him” 
‘asking for her; but I didn’t see ber do it, Then a great 
‘crowd of people rushed on board, though the boat was 
‘not yet made fast, and was staggering about among the 
* other boats to find a Janding-place ; and everybody looked 
‘for the husband, and nobody saw him; when all of a 
‘eudden, right in the midst of them—God knows how she 
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‘ever got there—there was the little woman hugging with The 


“both arms round the neck of a fine, good-looking, sturdy 
‘fellow! And in a moment afterwards, there she was again, 
‘dragging him through the small door of her small cabin, 
‘to look at the baby as he lay asleep!—What a good thing 
‘it is to know that so many of us would have been quite 
‘downhearted and sorry if that husband had failed to 
‘come.’ 

He then resumes: but in what follows nothing is 
repeated that will be found in his printed description 
of the jaunt to the looking-glass prairie, 


*But eabont the Prairie—it is not, I must confess, so Tp toa 


* good in its way aa this; but I'll tell you all about that 
‘too, and leave you to judge for yourself, Tuesday the 
“12th was the day fixed; and we were to start at five in 
‘the moming—sherp. I turned out at four; shaved and 
* dremwed; got some bread and milk ; and throwing up the 
‘window, looked down into the street, Deuce a coach 
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‘house. I waited until half-past five ; bat no preparations 
‘being visible even then, I left Mr. Q to look out, and Jay 
‘down upon the bed again. There I slept until nearly 
‘*geven, when I was called, ... Exclusive of Mr. Q and 
‘myself, there were twelve of my committee in the party: 
‘all lawyers except one, He was an intelligent, mild, 
‘ well-informed gentleman of my own age—the unitarian 
‘minister of the place, With him, and two other com- 
‘panions, I got into the first coach, .. . 

‘We halted at so good an inn at Lebanon that we 
‘resolved to return there at night, if posible. One would 
‘scarcely find a better village alehouse of s homely kind 
‘in England. During our halt I walked into the village, 
‘and met a dwelling-howse coming down-hill at a good 
‘round trot, drawn by some twenty oxen! We resumed 
‘our journey a8 soon as possible, and got upon the 
“Jooking-glass prairie at sunset. We halted near a soli- 
‘tary log-house for the sake of ita water; unpacked the 
*baskets; formed an encampment with the carriages; and 
‘dined. : 

*Now, @ prairie is undoubtedly worth seeing—but 
‘more, that one may say one has seen it, than for any 
‘sublimity it possesses in iteelf. Like most things, great 
‘or small, in this country, you hear of it with considerable 
‘exaggerations, Basi! Hall was really quite right in 
‘ depreciating the general character of the scenery. The 
‘ widely-famed Far West is not to be compared with even 
‘the tamest portions of Scotland or Wales You stand 
‘upon the prairie, and see the unbroken horizon all round 
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‘you. You are on a great plain, which is like ® sem a2 Loum: 
‘without water. I am exceedingly fond of wild and 
‘lonely scenery, and believe that I have the faculty of %2 
“boing as much impressed by it as any man living. But 7 * 
‘the prairie fell, by far, short of my preconceived idea. I 
‘felt no such emotions as I do in crossing Selisbury plain. 
‘The excessive flatness of the scene makes it dreary, but 
‘tame. Grandeur ia certainly not its characteristic, I 
‘retired from the rest of the party, to understand my 
“own feelings the better; and looked all round, again and 
‘again. It was fine. It was worth the ride, The sun The prairie 
‘was going down, very red and bright; and the prospect — 
“looked like that ruddy aketch of Catlin’s, which attracted 
‘our attention (you remember f); except that there was 
‘not so much ground as he represents, between the 
‘spectator and the horizon. But to say (aa the fashion is, 
“here) that the sight is a landmark in one’s existence, and 
‘awakens a new set of sensations, is sheer gammon, I Diasppointe 
‘would say to every man who can’t see a prairie—go to 
‘Salisbury plain, Marlborough downs, or any of the broad, 
‘high, open lands near the sea Many of them are fully 
‘an impressive ; and Salisbury plain is decidedly more eo. 

We had brought roast fowls, buffalo’s tongue, ham, 
‘bread, cheese, butter, biscuits, sherry, champagne, lemons 
‘and sugar for punch, and abundance of ice. It was a Eajoymom. 
‘delicious meal: and as they were most anxious that I 
‘should be pleased, I warmed myself into a state of sur- 
“ passing jollity; proposed toasts from the ooach-box (which 
‘was the chair); ate and drank with the best; and made, 
‘I believe, an excellent companion to a very friendly 
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‘and drove back to the inn at Lebanon. While supper 
‘was preparing, I took a pleasant walk with my unitarian 
‘friend ; and when it was over (we drank nothing with it 
“but tea and coffee) we went to bed. The clergyman and I 
“had an exquisitely clean little chamber of our own: and 
‘ the rest of the party were quartered overhead. ... . 

“We got back to St, Louis soon after twelve at noon; 
‘and I rested during the remainder of the day. The soirée 
‘came off at night, in a very good ball-room at our inn 
‘the Planter’s-house. The whole of the guests were intro- 
‘duced to us, singly. We were glad enough, you msy 
‘Delieve, to come away at midnight; and were very tired, 
‘ Yeaterday, I wore a blouse. To-day, a fur-coat. Trying 
* changes | 

‘Tx ‘tte paxee Boat. 
‘ Shenday, Blatoonth Agrit, 1843. 

‘The inns in these outlandish corners of the world, 
‘would astonich you by their goodness. The Planter’s- 
‘house is as large as the Middlesex-hoepital and built 
‘very much on our hospital plan, with long wards abun- 
‘ dantly ventilated, and plain whitewashed walla. They 
‘had a famous notion of sending up at breakiast-timo 
‘large glasses of new milk with blocks of ice in them as 
‘clear as crystal. Our table was abundantly supplied 
‘indeed st every meal. One day when Kate and I were 
‘dining alone together, in our own room, we counted 
‘ sixteen dishes on the table at the same time, 

‘The society is pretty rough, and intolerably conceited. 
‘All the inhabitants are young, I didn’t sss one grey 
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‘head in 8. Lowis, There is an island close by, called 
‘bloody island. It is the duelling ground of St. Louis; 
“and is eo called from the last fatal duel which was fought 
‘there. It was a pistol duel, breast to breast, and both 
“parties fell dead at the eame time. One of our prairie 
‘ party (a young man) had acted as second there, in several 
‘encounters. The last occasion was » duel with rifles, at 
‘forty paces; and coming home he told us how he had 
‘bought his man a cost of green linen to fight in, woollen 
‘being usually fatal to rifle wounda, Prairie is variously 
‘called (on the refinement principle I suppose) Paraarer ; 
‘parearer; and paroarer. I am afraid, my dear fellow, 
‘you will have had great difficulty in reading all the 
‘foregoing text. I have written it, very laboriously, on 
“my knee; and the engine throbs and starta as if the boat 
‘were possessed with a devil, : 
, «SANDUSKY. 
* Sunday, Twenty-fourth Aprit, 1843. 
“We went ashore at Louisville this night week, where 
‘T left off, two lines above; and alept at the hotel, in 
‘which we had put up before, The Messenger being 
‘abominably slow, we got our luggage out next morning, 
‘and started on again at eleven o'clock in the Benjamin 
‘Franklin mail boat: a splendid vessel with a cabin 
‘more than two hundred feet long, and little state-rooms 
‘affording proportionate conveniences. She got in at 
‘Cincinnati by ane o'clock next morning, when we landed 
‘in the dark and went back to our old hotel As we 
‘made our way on foot over the broken pavement, Aune 
‘measured her length upon the ground, but didn’t hurt 
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‘lect her propensity? She falls into, or out of, every 
‘coach or boat we enter; scrapes the skin off her legs; 
‘brings great sores and swellings on her feet ; chipe large 
‘fragments out of her ankle-bones; and makes herself 
‘blue with bruises, She really has, however, sinco we 
‘got over the first trial of being among circumstances 0 
‘new and so fatiguing, made most admirable traveller 


. ‘in every respect. She has never screamed or expressed 


‘slarm under cireumstances that would have fully justified 
‘her in doing eo, even in my eyes; has never given way 
‘to despondency or fatigue, though we have now been 
‘travelling incessantly, through a very rough country, for 
‘more than # month, and hsve been at times, as you may 
‘yeadily suppose, most thoroughly tired; has always 
* accommodated herself, well and cheerfully, to everything ; 
‘and has pleased me very much, and proved herself per- 
‘fectly game. 

‘We remained at Cincinnati, all Tuesday the nineteenth, 
‘and all that night. At eight o’clock on Wednesday morn- 
* ing the twentieth, we left in the mail stage for Columbus: 
* Anne, Kate, and Mr, Q inside; I on the box. The dis- 
‘tance is a hundred and twenty miles ; the road macadam- 
‘ized; and for an American road, very good. We were 
‘three and twenty houra performing the journey. We 
‘travelled all night; reached Columbus at seven in the 
‘moming ; breakfasted ; and went to bed until dinner time, 
* At night we held a leved for half an hour, and the people 
‘poured in as they always do: each gentleman with a Indy 
‘on each arm, exactly like the Chorus to God Save the 
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‘Queen. I wish you could see them, that you might 
‘know what a splendid comparison this ia They wear 
‘their clothes, precisely as the chorus people do; and 
‘ stand—supposing Kate and me to be in the centre of the 
‘gtage, with our backs to the footlights—just as the com- 
‘pany would, on the first night of the season. They shake 
‘hands exactly after the manner of the guests at a ball at 
‘the Adelphi or the Haymarket; receive any facotious- 
‘ness on my part, a4 if there were a stage direction “all 
««Jaugh;” and have rather more difficulty in “getting off” 
‘than the last gentlemen, in white pantaloons, polished 
"boots, and berlins, usually display, under the most trying 
* circumstances. 
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‘Next morning, that is to say on Friday the 22nd at From Co- 


‘ aeven o'clock exactly, we resumed our journey, The stage Sandusky, 


‘ from Columbus to this place only running thrice a week, 
‘and not on that day, I bargained for an “exclusive extra” 
‘with four horses, for which I paid forty dollars, or eight 
* pounds English ; the horses changing, as they would if it 
‘were the regular stage. To ensure our getting on properly, 
‘the proprietors sent an agent on the box; and, with no 
‘other company but him and a hamper full of eatables 
‘and drinkables, we went upon our way. It is impossible 
‘to convéy an adequate idea to you of the kind of road 
‘over which we travelled. I can only say that it was, at 
“the best, but a track through the wild forest, and among 
*the swamps, bogs, and morasses of the withered bush. 
*A great portion of it was what’ is called a “corduroy 
‘*yoad:” which is made by throwing round logs or whole 
‘trees into a swamp, and leaving them to setile there. 


A corduroy 
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‘jolte with which the coach falls from log to log! It is 
‘like nothing but going up a steep flight of stairs in an 
‘omnibus, Now the coach flung us in s heap on its floor, 
‘and now crushed our heads against its roof, Now one 
‘side of it was deep in the mire, and we were holding 
‘on to the other, Now it was lying on the horses’ tails, 
‘and now again upon its back. But it never, never, waa 
‘in any position, attitude, or kind of motion, to which we 
* are accustomed in coaches; or made the emaliest approach 
‘to our experience of the proceedings of any sort of vehicle 
‘that goes on wheela Still, the dey was besatifal, the 


| ‘air delicious, and we were alone: with no tobacco spittle, 


‘or eternal prosy conversation about dollars and politics 
‘(the only two subjecta they ever converse about, or can 
‘converse upon) to bore ua, We really enjoyed it; made 
‘a joke of the being knocked about; and were quite 
‘merry. At two o'clock we stopped in the wood to open 
‘our hamper and dine ; and we drauk to our darlings and 
‘all friends at home. Then we started again and went on 
‘until ten o'clock at night: when we reached s place 
‘called Lower Sandusky, sixty-two miles from our starting 
‘point, The last three hours of the journey were not 
‘ very pleasant, for it lightened—awfully : every flash very 
‘ vivid, very blue, and very long: and, the wood being so 
‘dense that the branches on either side of the track 
‘rattled and broke against the coach, it was rather a 
* dangerous neighbourhood for a thunder storm. 

‘The im at which we halted was » rough log-house. 
‘The people were all abed, and we had to knock them up. 
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“We had the queerest sleeping room, with two doors, one Sisprecr 


‘opposite the otMer; both opening directly on the wild 
‘black country, and neither having any lock or bolt. The 
‘effect of these opposite doors was, that one was always 
‘blowing the other open: an ingenuity in the art of 
‘building, which 1 don’t remember to have met with 
‘before, You should have seen me, in my shirt, blockad- 
‘ing them with portmanteaus, and desperately endeavour- 


186. 
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‘ing to make the room tidy! Bat the blockading waa Making 


‘really needful, for in my dressing case I have about 
‘2602. in gold; and for the amount of the middle figure 
‘in that scarce metal, there are not a few men in the 
‘West who would murder their fathera) Apropos of this 
* golden atore, consider at your leisure the atrange state of 


‘things in this country. Tt haa no money ; reilly mo A monsary 


‘money. The bank paper won't pass; the newspapers 
‘are full of advertisementa from tradesmen who sell by 
‘barter; and American gold is not to be had, or pur 
‘chased. I bought sovereigns, English sovereigns, at first : 
‘but ws I could get none of them at Cinciunsti, to this 
‘day; have had to purchase French gold; 20-franc pieces; 
«with which I am travelling as if I were in Paris! 

* But let's go back to Lower Sandusky. Mr. Q went to 
“bed up in the roof of the log-house somewhere, but was 
‘so beset by bugs that he got up after an hour and lay 
‘in the coach ...... where he was obliged to wait till 


‘breakfast time. We breakfasted, driver and all, in the prekfast 
‘one common room. It was papered with newspapers, * ®*>™ 


‘and was as rough ao place ag need ba. At half past seven 
‘we started again, and we reached Sandusky at six o'clock 
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*hours’-journey by steam boat from B&falo. We found 
‘no boat here, nor has there been one, since We are 
‘waiting, with every thing packed up, ready to start on 
‘the shortest notice; and are, anxiously looking ont for 
‘smoke in the distance. 

‘There was an old gentleman in the Log inn at Lower 
‘Sandusky who treata with the Indians on the part of 
‘the American government, and hes just concluded a 
‘treaty with the Wyandot Indians at that place to remove 
‘next year to some land provided for them west of the 
‘Mississippi: a little way beyond St Louis, He de- 
‘scribed his negotiation to me, and their reluctance to 
‘go, exceedingly well. They are a fine people, but 
‘degraded and broken down. If you could see any of 
‘their men and women, on @ race-course in England, you 
‘would not know them from gipsies. 

‘We are in a amall house here, bat a very comfortable 
‘one, and the people are exceedingly obliging. Their 
‘demeanour in these country parts ia invariably morose, 
‘sullen, clownizh, and repulsive, I should think there 
‘ig not, on the face of the earth, a people so entirely 
‘destitute of humour, vivacity, or the capacity of enjoy- 
‘ment, It is most remarkable, I am quite serious when 


* *I say that I bave not heard a hearty laugh theso six 


‘weeks, except my own; nor have I seen a merry face 
‘on any shoulders but e black man’s. Lounging lintlesdly 
‘about; idling in bar-rooms; smoking; spitting; and 
‘Jolling on the pavement in rocking-chairs, outaide the 
‘shop doors; are the only recreations, I don’t think the 
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‘national shrewdness extends beyond the Yankees; that Nuem 
‘is, the Kastern‘men. The rest are heavy, dell, and “tad, 
‘ignorant. Our landlord here is from the East, Ho is “gp, 
‘a handsome, obliging, civil fellow. He comes into the 3% 
‘room with his hat on; spits in the fire place as he talks; 
‘sits down on the aofa with his het on; pulls out his A landlord, 
‘newspaper, and reads ; but to all this I am accustomed. 
* He is anxious to please—and that is enough. 

“We are wishing very much for a boat; for we hope to 
‘find our letters at Buffalo. It is half past one; and as 
‘there is no boat in sight, we are fain (sorely against 
‘our wills) to order an early dinner. 


* Twssday, April Twenty-sioth, 1842, 
*Rragana Faria!!! (urow THR Ewauise * Sxx). 


‘I don’t know at what length I might have written From San- 
‘you from Sandusky, my beloved friend, if a steamer {omi.” 
‘had not come in sight juet as I finished the last unintel- 
“ligible sheet (oh! the ink in these parts !}: whereupon I 
‘was obliged to pack up bag and baggage, to swallow a 
‘hasty apology for a dinner, and to hurry my train on 
‘board with all the speed I might. She was s fine steam- 
‘ship, four hundred tons burden, name the Constitution, 

‘had very few passengers on board, and had bountiful and 
‘handsomie accommodation. It's all very fine talking 
‘about Lake Erie, but it won’t do for persons who are 
‘Hable to sea-sickness, We were all sick. T's almost Ou lake 
‘as bad in that respect as the Atlantic The waves are 
“very short, and horribly constant, We reached Buffalo 
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‘at six this morning; went ashore to breakfast; sent to 
‘the post-office forthwith ; and recsived—oh! who or what 
‘can ssy with how much pleasure and what unspeakable 
‘delight !—our English letters! 

*We lay all Sunday night, at a town (and a beautiful 
“town too) called Cleveland; on Lake Eria. The people 
* poured on board, in crowds, by six on Monday morning, to 
‘see mo; and @ party of “gentlemen” actually planted 
“themselves before our litile cabin, and stared in at the 
‘door and windows while Iwas washing, and Kate lay 
im bed. Twas ao incensed at this, and at a certain newe- 
‘paper published in that town which I had accidentally 
‘seen in Sanduaky (advocating war with England to the 
‘death, saying that Britain must be “whipped again,” and 
‘ promising all true Americans that within two years they 
‘should sing Yankeedoodle in Hyde-park and Hail 
‘Columbia in the courts of Westminster), that when the 
‘mayor came on board to present himself to me, according 
‘to custom, I refused to see him, and bade Mr, Q tell him 
‘why and wherefore, His honor took it very opolly, and 
‘retired to the top of the wharf, with a big stick and a 
‘whittling knife, with which he worked eo lustily (staring 
‘at the closed door of our cabin ali the time) that long 
‘before the boat left, the big stick was no bigger than a 
‘ cribbage peg! 

‘I never in my life was in such a state of excitement 
‘as coming from Buffalo here, this morning. You come 
“by railroad ; and are nigh two hours upon the way. I 
‘looked out for the spray, and listened for the roar, as far 
“beyond the bounds of possibility, as though, landing in 
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* Liverpool, I were to listen for the music of your pleasant 
‘voice in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. At last, when the train 
‘stopped, I saw two great white clouds rising up from 
‘the depths of the earth—nothing more. They rose up 
‘slowly, gently, majestically, into the air, I dragged Kate 
‘down a deep and slippery path leading to the ferry boat ; 
‘bullied Anne for not coming fast enough; perspirod at 
“every pore; and felt, it is impossible to say how, as the 
‘sound grew louder and louder in my ears, and yetnothing 
‘could be seen for the mist. 

‘There were two English officers with us (ah! what 
‘gentlemen, what noblemen of naturo they seemed), and 
‘they hurried off with me; leaving Kate and Anno on 
‘a crag of ice; and clambered after me over the rocks 
‘at the foot of the emall Fall, while the ferryman was 
‘getting the boat ready. I was not disappointed—but 
‘I could make out nothing. In an instant, 1 was blinded 
‘by the spray, and wet to the skin, I saw tho water 
‘tearing madly down from some immense height, but 
“could get no idea of shape, or situation, or anything 
“but vague immensity. But when we were seated in the 
‘boat, and crossing at the very foot of the cataract—then 
*I began to feel what it was. Directly I had changed my 
‘qlothes at the inn I went out again, taking Kate with 
«me; and hurried to the Horse-shoe-fall I went down 
‘alone, into the very basin. It would be hard for a man 
“to stand nearer God than he does there, There was a 
“bright rainbow at my feet; and from that I looked 
‘up to—great Heaven! to what a fall of bright green 
‘water! The broad, deep, mighty stream seems to die 
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‘in the act of falling ; and, from its unfathomable grave 
‘arises that tremendous ghost of spray and mist which 
‘is never laid, and has been haunting this place with 
‘the game dread solemnity—perhapa from the creation 
‘of the world. 

‘We purpose remaining here a week. In my next, * 
‘ will try to give you some idea of my impressions, and to 
‘tell you how they change with every day. At preseut it 
‘is impossible. I can only say that the first effect of this 
‘tremendous epectacle on me, was peace of mind—tran- 
‘ quillity—great thoughts of eternal rest and happiness 
‘—nothing of terror, I can shudder at the recollection 
‘of Glencoe (dear friend, with Heaven's leave we must 
‘see Glencoe together), but whenever I think of Niagara, 
‘I shall think of its beauty. 

«Tf you could hear the roar that is in my ears as I write 
‘thia Both Falls are under our windows, From our 
‘ sitting-room and bed-room we look down straight upon 
‘them. There is not a soul in the house but ourselves. 
‘What would I give if you and Mac were here, to share 
‘the sensations of this time! I was going to add, what 
‘would I give if the dear girl whose ashes lie in Kensal- 
‘green, had lived to come so far along with us—but she 
haa been here many times, I doubt not, since her sweet 
‘face faded from my earthly sight. 


‘One word on the precious letters before I close. You 
‘are right, my dear fellow, about the papers; and you are 
‘right (I grieve to say) about the people, Am I right? 
‘quoth the conjuror. Yes! from gallery, pit, and boxes. 
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*I did lot out those things, at firs, against my will, but Sia 1 
«when I come to tell you all—well, ovly wait—only wait 142. 
«—till the end of July, 1 say no more. “ep 

‘I do pemeive a porplexingly dividvd and subdivided ‘4 

‘duty, in the matter of the book of travels. Oh! the sub- 
“limated essence of comieality that I coud 4istil, frota the 
‘materials I have | .. You are 4 part, and an essential 
‘part, of our home, dear friend, an 1 ¢.haust my wmagi- Leokine 
“nation in pictming the chcumstances wider whieh T shall . 
‘gurprite you by walking into 58, Liuculn’s-iun fielda, We 
‘are truly gmtefl to God for the health and happmes, 
‘of our inaxprussibly doar children and alt yur tricuds, 
“But one letter more—only one .,. I lon't xem to 
‘have been half affectionate enough, but there are thonghts, 
*you know, that Le too denp for words” . 
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NIAGARA AXD MONTREAL, 
2342, 


Nusara My friend was better than his word. and two more 


Bau; 


Let tno 


Dickens 
Yate 


gules 


letters reached me before his return, The opening of 
the first was written frem Niagara on tho third, and its 
cline from Montreal ou the twelfth, of May; from which 
latter city also, on the 26th of that mouth, tho last of 
all was written, 

Much of the first of thexe letters had reference to the 
international copy right agitation, and gave strong cxpres- 
sion vo the imfignation awakened in him (nor less in some 
of the Lest mon of America) by the aduption, at o public 
mecting in Bostun ituclf, uf a memorial against any change 
of the lw, in the course of which it was stated, that, if 
English authors were invested with any control over the 
republication of their own Looks, it would be no longer pos- 
sible for American editors to alter and adapt them to the 
Amurican taste. This deliberate declaration however, an- 
sparing os Dickens's anger at it was, in effect vanquished 
him, He saw the hopelessness of pursuing farther any 
present effort to bring about the change desired; and he 
took the determination, not only to drop any allusion to 
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it in lis proposed book, but to try what cffect might be 
produced, when ho should agnin he in England, by v 
league of English authors to saspond further intercourse 
with American publishers while the law should remain 
as it is, On bis retum he made neoodingly a public 
appeal tu this effect, stating his own intention for the 
future to forego all profit derivable trom tho autho ized 
trauxmivsion of eatly proofs across the Atluntie ; but his 
hopes in this particalar nlyo were doomed to disappuint- 
ment. I now have the subject, quoting only from his 
present letter the gener romuke with which it in tis- 
miased by himself, 


“Nranata PAu, 
+ Duesdus, Tord May, VAR, 


= ‘Til tall you whot tho two ohvtacles to tye passing cf au 
‘intornatioual copyright lbw with Enalawl, are: firstly, 
‘the uational love of © Wing” @ nan im any bangin or 
vmatter of business; recondly, the natiousl vamty, Both 
‘these characteristics prevwl to in extent which no 
‘stranger Cun possibly getimate. 

‘With regard to the first, ] seriously beliove that it ic 
‘an essential part of the pleasure derived from the 
‘perusal of @ popular Enylivh ovk, that tho anchor 
‘gets nothing for it It is so dar-nation ’ente—so 
‘knowing in Jonathan to get bis reading on those 
‘terms, He has the Englishman so regularly on the 
‘hip that his eye twinkles with slyners, cunning, and 
‘delight ; and he chuckles over the humour of the pao 
‘with an appreciation of it, quite inconsistent with, 
‘and apart from, its honest purchase. The raven ham’t 
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‘more joy in extine a etelen piece of meat, thin the 
‘American bas in reading the English book which he 
* gets for nothing. 

‘Wath aegaid to the second, it recunriles that better 
‘aud more clevated class who are above this sort of 
‘satisfaction, with smprising eax. The man’s read in 
‘Amar! The Americans like him! They are glad 
*to see lim vhen he comes hero! They flock about 
“him, aud te lum that they are grateful "to him for 
‘spirits in sickac ; for many houss of Avlight in health ; 
‘for o hundred fanciful associations which are constantly 
interchanged between themselves, and their wivos ond 
‘cluldren at home’ Ht 1 nothing thet al) thin take~ 
* place in countries where he is pair: it is nothing that 
‘ho has wen fewe for hm Jf elsewhere, and profit too, 
‘The Americans read hin; the fiee, enlightoued, inde- 
‘pendent Americans; aud what more 2.ould be have? 
‘Here's reward vuough for any man, The natiunel 
‘vanity swallows up all other evuntries on the face of 
‘tho carth, aud ieaycs but this above the ocean, Now, 
mark what the real valuc uf this American ieading is. 
‘Find me in the whole range of literature one single 
‘solitary English book which becomes popular with them, 
"before, by going through the ordeal at home and 
‘becoming popular there, it has forced itself on their 
‘attention—and I am content that the law should 
‘remain as it ia, for eve: and a day. I must make one 
‘exception, There are somo mawkish tales of fashion- 
‘able life before which crowds fall down as they wero 
‘gilded calves, which have been snugly enshrined in cir 
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‘culating libraries at home, from the date of their‘publica- 
‘tion, 


* As to telling them, they will have ne literature of their — 


* own, the woiversal answer (uut of itoston) 18, “ We don't 
‘want one, Why should we pay for one when we can 
«got it for nothmg¢ Our people don’t think of poetry, 
‘sir, Dollois, bank,, and cotton are ois buoke, sit.” 
‘And they certunly are in one «usc; for a lower average 
‘of general information than exists in this conntry on all 
‘othcr topics, it would be very herd to tid, Se much, at 
* present, for int: rational copyright.’ 

‘The same tett«r kept the promise wade in its predec. wor 
that one or two more sketches of character should Le 
sent, -Onc of the most anaisin, phrases in we all throngh 
‘tho country, for its constant repetiticn, and adaptation to 
‘every emergency, is “Yea, Sire Let “me give yuu 4 
*spevimcn,’ (The specimen was the thalogue, iu the Noles, 
of straw-hat aud browa-hat, duriug the stage-cuach ride 
to Sandusky.) ‘Tam not jukiug, upou my word. This is 
‘exactly the dialogue. Nothing «sc occurring te mo at 
‘thia moment, fot me give you the secrotay’s portrait, 
*Sholl I? 

‘He is of a sentiments] turu—strougly rontinental ; 
‘ond tells Anne us June appcoaches that he hopes “we 
< shall ,ometimes think of him” in our own country. He 
‘wears a cloak, liky Hamlet; and a very tail, big, limp, 
‘dusty black hat, which he exchanges un long journeys 
‘for a cap like Harlequin’s. ... Ho sings; and in some of 
“our quarters, when his bedroom has been near ours, we 
‘have heard him grunting bess notes through the keyhole 
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‘of his door, to attract our attention. His desire that I 
‘should formally ask him to sing, and his devices to make 
‘me do so, are irresistibly absurd, There was a piano in 
‘ourrvom at Hartford (you recollect our being there, early 
‘in Fulrnary )—and he asked me one night, when we 
‘were alone, il “Mrs, 1D” played. “Yes, Mr. Q’' Ob 
‘“indoed Sir! J sing: so whenever you wont « Utile 
‘"soothing—” You nay imagine how ha,tily I left the 
‘eoom, on some false pretence, without hearing more. 

‘He paints, . , An enormous box of u:l coluus is the 
‘aaain part of his luggage. aud with theve he blazes anay, 
* in his own room, for hour together, Anne got hold of some 
‘Lig-headed, put-bellied sketches ho made uf the passeng(r» 
ou Loaid the canal-boat (ancludivg 1a¢ in my fin cvat), tho 
*revollectiun of which brings thy tears into my eyen 2 this 
‘minute, He painted the Valls, at Niagara. supeihty; and 
‘is supposed now to Le engaged on a full-length represen- 
‘tation of me. waiters having repurted that chamber. 
‘wwaids have said that thero is a picture in his room which 
‘has a yreat deol of hair. Onr girl opined that it was 
«tho heginning of the Kiug’sarms” ; but I am pretty 
‘suse taat the Lion i¢ myscle . 6. . 

‘Sometizacs, but not often, he commences a conversa 
‘dion, That usually oconra whon we are walkivg the 
‘dock efter dark; ur when we are alone togethe: in a 
«coach. It is his practice at such times to relate the 
“most notorious and patriarchial Joe Miller, as something 
‘that occurred in his own family. When travelling by 
‘coach, he is particularly fond of imitating cows and pigs; 
‘aud nearly challenged a fellow passenger the other day, 
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‘ who had been moved by the display of this accomplish- 
* ment into tclling lum that he was ‘a Perfect Cali.” Ho 
‘thinks it an indispenauble ict of politen: ss and attention 
‘to enquire const intly whither we're not <leepy, of, 10 ube 
‘his own words, whether we don’t ‘ suffer for sleep” If 
‘we have taken a Jong vap of fomteen he urs or 90, wlter 
‘a long journzy, he is sme to meet me at the bediewm 
door when L turn ont in the moming, with this cuyuiry. 
‘But apart fom the anuscment he gry ne Peonld avt 
*by possilnlty have lighted on any on whe would Live 
‘ muited any pram pore so well TF Inive raised las ten collars 
‘per mouth to twenty, aud mem fo make at up fr sty 
‘months.’ 

The conclusion of this eter var dited from ‘Me ntieal, 
‘Thursday, twelfth Vey,’ aol was little mare than an 
eager youtn g for heme ¢This will bed vay short and 
‘stupid letter my dear finad, for the po f leaves lute 
‘much cata thm Lexpected, int D wy rand designs 
‘for bemg unusually Pollut fall to the won f wll 
swrite you one Tene by the act Cununt buat— ae siaviog, 
‘all else until vur happy and long Jous lwokeHtor 
“meeting. 

«We have becn fo Toronto ond Kingston: expert iv ing, 
‘attentions at each which I should have difuculty in de- 
‘saibing, The wild’and rabid toryism of Toronto, 15, 1 speak 
‘seriously, appalling. Enotinh kinduos is vory difterc nt 
‘from American, Peoplo seud their horses and carriages 
‘for your wit, but they don’t exact as payment the right of 
‘being alwage under your nese. We had no less than fire 
‘carriages at Kingston waiting our pleasure at one time ; 
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‘not to mention the commodore’s barge and crew, and a 


a | +beantiful government steamer, We dined with Sir 


to 


fanqdiin 
tentions, 


deywaed 
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*Uharles Bagot last Sunday. Loid Mulgrave was to have 
‘met ua yesterday at Lachine; but as he was wind-bound 
‘in lua yacht and couldn't get wm, Sir Richard Jackson 
‘seut bis drag four-in-hand, with two other young fellows 
‘who are also his aides, and in we came in grand style. 

‘The Theatricats (I think I told you* L Lad heen invited 
‘to play with the officers of the Coldstream guards hero) 
are, 4 Roland for an Oliver; Tro o'clock tr the 
‘Movning: and either the Young Widow or Deaf ase 
‘Post, Ladies (uuprofemional) ure goiug to play, for the 
‘first tiv. I wrote to Mitchell at New York for a wig 
‘for Mz, Suubbingtun, which Ins arrived, and iv brilliant. 
«Ef they had dune Lore, Liw ai? Physick, us at first pro- 
‘posec, I was already “up” in Flexille, having played it 
‘of old, before my authmehip days; but if it rhould be 
‘Splash in the Young Widow, you will have to do me the 
‘faver to imapine me in a amart livery-coat, shiny black 
“hat and cockade, white knee-cords, white top-boots, bine 
‘stuck, mall whip, red chceks and dark eyebrows Con- 
‘ceive Topping’s state of mind if I bring this dress home 
‘and put it un unexpectedly! ... God bless you, dear 
‘friend. {can say nothing about the seventh, the day on 
‘which we sail, It is impossible, Worls cannot express 
‘what wo foel now that the time ix go near... . 

His last letter, dated from ‘Pearco's Hotel, Montreal, 
“Canada, twenty-sixth of May,’ described the private 
theatricals, and enclosed me a bill of the play. 

* See cate, p 278. 
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«This, like my last, will be a stapid letter, berause both 
* Kate and I aro thrown int such astate of excitement by - 
‘thy near approach of the seventh of Jane, that we cun 
‘do nothing, and think of nothing. 

‘The play came off Inst vight. ‘Thu audience, between 
‘five and six hundred strong were invited as to a party; 
‘a regular table with rofreslments |. iag spread in the 
“lobby and saloon, We had the bam of the twenty-third 


*(oue of the finest in the service) in the orchestra, the " 


‘theatre was lighted with gus, tho scenery was « \ecllent, 
“aud the propertics were ull brought from privat. houses, 
‘Sir Charley Bagot, Sir Rivhanl luckwu, and their 
‘staffs were p.oroot; and as che anituy portion of the 
‘audiouce wore all in full unifort, it was .oully » splendid 
“scene. 

© Woe “went” also eplendidly ; though with nothing very 
‘remarkable in the acting way. We hat for Sir Mark 
*Chate a genuine odd fish, with plenty of huiaour ; but 
‘our Tristram Sappy was uot up to the miarvelluus repu- 
‘tation he lias somehow or other xcyuired here, Tam uot 
‘however, let ine tefl you, placurded as slage-manager 
‘for nothing, Kveryb ly was told they would have to 
‘submit to the most iron despotisin; ani didn’t T como 
«Macready over them? Ohno, By no means Certainly 
‘not. The pains I have taken with-them, and the perspi- 
‘ration I have exponred, during the last ten days, cacced. 
*in amount anything you cun imagine, I had regular plots 
‘of the urenery made out, and lists of the propertios repr, 
* wanted; and had them nailed up by tho prompter’s chair. 
‘ Evory letver that was to be delivered, was written ; every 
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‘ picce of money that had to be given, provided; and not a 
‘tingle thing lost sight of I prompted, myself, when I 
‘was not on; when I waa J made the regular prompter 
‘of tho theatre wy depaty ; and I never saw anything so 
‘ perfectly touch and go, as the first two pieces. Tho bed- 
‘yoom sceuv in the interlude was as well furnished ag 
‘Vestris had it; with a “practicable” fireplace blazing 
‘ away like mad, and everything in a concatonatiun accord- 
‘ingly. I really do tclteve that I was very duppy : at least 
‘T kuow that J faughed heortily at mysclt and made tho 
‘part a character, such as you and 1 kuow very well: a 
‘mixture of ——, Hailey Yates, Keeley, and Jerry 
‘Snenk, Tt went vith o roar, all through; and, as 1] om 
‘closing this, they have tuld me 7 was 60 well inado up 
‘that Sir Charles Bagot whu at im the stage box, had 
‘no idea who played Sir, Suobbington, until the picce was 
‘over. 

‘But only think of Kate playing! and playing devish 
‘well, Tassure you! All the ladies were capital, aud wo 
had no wait or hitch for on instant. Lou may snppose 
‘this, whon I tell you that we Legan at cight, and had 
‘the curtain down at eleven. It is their custom here, to 
‘provent heurtburnings in a very heartburning town, 
‘whenover they have played in private, io repeat the 
‘perfomannces in public. So, on Saturday (substituting, 
‘of course, real actresses for the ladies), we repeat the 
‘two first pieces io a paying andience, for the manager's 
‘benefit... . 

1 send you a bill, to which I have appended 4 
«key. 


Private Theatricals. 
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*T have not told you half . But T promise you 
‘I shall moke you shake your sides shout this play. 
* Wasn't it worthy of Crommice that when Lord Mulgrave 
and T went out to the door to receive the Governor- 
‘general, the regular promupter followed us in agony with 
‘four tell candlesticks with wax candies in thom, and 
‘Dosought us with a bleeding heart to carry two apiece, 
‘in accordance with all the precedenis? . .. 


<{ have hardly spoken of our letters, which reached us 
‘yuslerday, shorily before the play gw. A hundred 
‘thousand thanks for your dobghtful mainsail of that 
‘gallant little packet. I read 1¢ again and again; and 
“halit al} over ngain ot breakfast time thie morning, I 
“heard ulso, by the same sbip, from Talfourd, Miss Coutts, 
* Brougham, Rogers, and others. A delicious letter from 
‘Mac too, as good as his painting I swear. Give my 
“hearty love to him.... God bless you, my dear friond, 
* As the time diaws nearer, we got FEVERED with anxiety 
‘for howe, .,. Kiss our darlings for us, We shall soon. 
* moet, please God, and be happier and merrier than ever 
‘we were, in all our lives... . Ob home—home—home— 
* home—home—home—HOME ! 12151 !1111" 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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